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"I  think  that  open  spaces  are,  in  a  very  real  sense,  a  profound  part  of 

the  spiritual  heritage  of  a  community.  Open  spaces  are  points  where 

people  may  gather  together  or  individually  and  invest  the  community 

with  their  own  life  experience.  Open  spaces  offer  opportunities  to 

lift  the  spirit  and  to  appreciate  the  natural  environment  as  the 

ultimate  human  environment." 

Barry  Gaither,  Center  for  Afro- American  Artists 
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ROXBURY  IPOD  IN  A  REGIONAL  CONTEXT 


i:  Introduction 


The  "Roxbury  Interim  Planning  Overlay  District  Open  Space 
Needs  Assessment  and  Planning  Study"  is  part  of  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority's  citywide  rezoning  initiativewhich  is 
being  conducted  by  its  Neighborhood  Planning  and  Zoning 
Department.  Open  space  planning  is  essential  to  this  initiative 
because  one  goal  of  rezoning  is  the  protection  and  enhancement 
of  the  quality  of  life  and  public  realm  in  Boston's  neighborhoods. 


Roxbury's  public  realm  has  the  potential  to  become  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  city.  Its  streets,  parks,  playgrounds,  school  yards,  com- 
mercial nodes,  squares,  sports  fields,  institutional  grounds,  urban 
wilds,  community  gardens  and  historic  cemetery  represent  the  most 
visible  face  of  the  community.  These  open  spaces  are  both  useful  in 
themselves  and  symbolic  of  cooperation,  stewardship  and  vision. 
Their  condition  sends  a  signal  to  residents  and  visitors  alike  about 
the  degree  to  which  the  city  and  community  have  repaired  the  dam- 
age —  to  the  neighborhood's  physical  fabric  as  well  as  its  pride  — 
caused  by  the  recent  three-decade  cycle  of  disinvestment  which  rav- 
aged parts  of  Roxbury.  The  public  realm  is  also  common  ground, 
that  part  of  the  community  which  residents,  workers  and  visitors 
alike  can  appreciate  and  enjoy. 

The  Flynn  Administration,  through  the  work  of  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  and  other  departments  of  the  City  of 
Boston,  has  made  a  firm  decision  to  invest  in  the  future  of  Roxbury, 
as  have  local  developers  and  residents  of  the  community  themselves. 
The  revitalization  of  the  neighborhood's  parks  and  playgrounds  has 
been  a  particular  goal  of  the  Flynn  Administration,  which,  largely 
through  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Capital  Planning  and  the  Boston  Parks 
and  Recreation  Department,  has  repaired  and  improved  most  of  the 
neighborhood's  open  spaces  and  recreational  facilities  over  the  past 
several  years.  Many  of  the  community's  parks  and  playgrounds 
required  substantial  capital  improvements  and,  in  some  casdsV-com-I'.. 
plete  redesign  and  renovation.  Roxbury's  public  open  spaceshave 
not  served  the  community  so  well  for  decades. 


"Roxbury  is  one  of  the  more  for- 
tunate neighborhoods.  It  has  a 
richness  of  open  space:  passive 
and  active  recreation,  communi- 
ty gardens.  The  challenge  for 
Roxbury  is  to  look  at  the  open 
space  that  it  has  and  to  integrate 
it  with  the  larger  goals  of  the 
community  so  that  we  always 
have  greenery,  in  character  with 
the  historic  significance  of  the 
Roxbury  neighborhood.  It's 
always  had  rich  green  spaces, 
parks,  and  play  areas.  That's 
part  of  the  character  of  the 
neighborhood  that  we  must 
maintain." 

Bruce  Boiling,  Boston  City 
Councillor 
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The  City  of  Boston  has  also,  through  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  and  the  Boston  Public  Facilities  Department,  beensengaged 
in  a  cooperative  planning  effort  with  the  Roxbury  Neighborhood 
Council  and  other  community-based  organizations,  such  as  the 
Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  Initiative,  to  plan  for  the  redevelopment 
of  the  community's  vacant  land  resource. 


Likewise,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  made  a  major 
commitment  to  the  future  of  Roxbury  in  the  MBTA's  development  of 
the  new  Southwest  Corridor  Parkland,  through  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Management's  long-planned  Roxbury  Heritage  State 
Park,  the  new  Dudley  Street  Town  Commons,  the  master  plan  for  the 
Olmsted  park  system,  and  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission's 
new  African  Tropical  Forest  Pavilion  at  Franklin  Park. 

Roxbury  is  a  place  where  the  public  realm  has  often  set  the  pace  of 
development,  where  private  strategies  have  often  followed  public 
action.  From  the  streetcars  which  spurred  Roxbury's  development 
boom  in  the  late  19th  century,  to  Freedom  House's  work  with  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  on  the  city's  first  residential  urban 
renewal  project  in  the  1960's,  to  the  Roxbury  Neighborhood  Council's 
work  with  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  and  public  agencies 
today  to  rebuild  the  community,  public  strategies  have  often  set  the 
stage  for  the  economic  and  physical  transformation  of  Roxbury.  Vast 
improvements  are  already  evident  in  every  corner  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 


The  "Roxbury  Interim  Planning 
Overlay  District  Open  Space 
Needs  Assessment  and  Planning 
Study"  suggests  that  a  public 
realm  improvements  strategy 
could  address  the  unmet  needs  of 
the  community's  open  space  sys- 
tem as  well  as  support  the 
community's  long-term  goals  for 
economic  development. 


However,  as  incremental  improvements  take  place  on  every  block  in 
every  part  of  the  neighborhood,  some  of  the  most  visible  parts  of  the 
public  realm  —  the  major  thoroughfares,  civic  squares,  school  yards, 
and  several  major  park  edges  —  have  lagged  behind,  obscuring  many 
of  the  public  and  private  improvements  which  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

A  functional  and  well  maintained  system  of  parks,  civic  squares, 
streetscapes  and  recreational  facilities  in  Roxbury  will  help  to 
preserve  and  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  today's  residents.  It 
will  also  give  stability  and  appeal  to  new  affordable  and  market 
rate  housing  opportunities,  as  well  as  attracting  new  businesses, 
light  industry  and  jobs  to  the  community.  In  this  sense,  open 
space  will  —  as  it  has  throughout  Roxbury's  history  —  create  a 
physical  context  for  the  improvement  of  the  community's  quality 
of  life,  its  physical  image  for  both  residents  and  visitors,  its  civic 
life,  and  its  economic  growth  potential. 


Study  Area  Definition, 
Methodology  and  Planning 
Approach 

The  Parameters  of  the  Study 

The  "Roxbury  Open  Space  Needs  Assessment  and  Planning  Study" 
was  conducted  between  January  and  June,  1989,  as  part  of  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority's  Interim  Planning  Overlay  District  (IPOD) 
process,  a  two-year  participatory  planning  process  undertaken  prior  to 
the  rezoning  of  the  neighborhood  and  coordinated  by  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  in  cooperation  with  the  Roxbury 
Neighborhood  Council.  The  Roxbury  Neighborhood  Council  appointed 
a  Planning  and  Zoning  Advisory  Committee  to  participate  in  the  IPOD 
rezoning  and  planning  process. 

The  Roxbury  IPOD  is  defined  as  that  part  of  Roxbury  bounded  by 
Massachusetts  Avenue  to  the  north,  the  Southwest  Corridor  railroad  bed 
to  the  west,  Seaver  Street  (Franklin  Park)  to  the  south,  and  the  Conrail 
railroad  bed  to  the  east,  an  area  of  approximately  three  square  miles. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  planning  process,  the  Roxbury  IPOD  was  sub- 
divided by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority's  Neighborhood 
Planning  and  Zoning  Department  into  twelve  sub-district  neighbor- 
hoods: Parcel  18,  Lower  Roxbury,  Madison  Park,  Dudley  Square, 
Highland  Park,  Washington  Park  North,  Washington  Park  South, 
Hampden-George,  Mount  Pleasant,  Sav-Mor,  Shirley-Eustis,  and 
Quincy-Geneva.    Each  sub-district  neighborhood  was  evaluated  by  res- 
idents appointed  by  the  Roxbury  Neighborhood  Council  who  comprised 
Sub-District  Neighborhood  Planning  and  Zoning  Advisory  Committees, 
or  SPZACS. 

Objectives  of  the  Planning  Process 

The  "Roxbury  IPOD  Open  Space  Needs  Assessment  and  Planning 
Study"  derives  its  objectives  from  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
Neighborhood  Planning  and  Zoning  Department's  "IPOD  Land  Use 
Goals  and  Objectives,"  as  described  in  "Neighborhood  Planning  and 
Zoning,  The  Interim  Planning  Overlay  District:  Roxbury,  A  Plan  to 
Manage  Growth,"  City  of  Boston/BRA  (1987). 

In  it,  the  general  land  use  objectives  for  the  twelve  planning  areas  of  the 
Roxbury  IPOD  Study  Area  are  described  as  follows: 

•  "to  exclude  industrial  uses  which  involve  hazardous,  dangerous, 


and  environmentally  degrading  materials  or  purposes; 

•  to  provide  for  an  appropriate  mix  of  allowed  land  uses; 

•  to  identify  and  designate  appropriate  tracts  of  publicly  owned  land  for  development  of 
owner-occupied  housing  affordable  to  all  segments  of  the  community; 

•  to  promote  the  creation  of  owner-occupied  housing  with  rental  units  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  such  housing,  affordable  to  all  segments  of  the  community; 

•  to  provide  for  height  standards  and  floor  area  ratios  that  encourage  residential  develop- 
ment and  the  preservation  of  the  historic  character  of  the  Roxbury  IPOD  Study  Area; 

•  to  provide  for  height  standards  and  floor  area  ratios  which  direct  dense  development  to 
appropriate  sites  within  the  Roxbury  IPOD  Study  area; 

•  to  provide  a  balance  between  development  and  the  preservation  of  air,  light,  open 
space,  and  areas  of  historic  significance; 


•  to  provide  for  adequate  parking  and  flow  of  traffic; 

•  to  provide  for  commercial  development  that  generates  jobs  and  neighborhood  benefits 
for  Boston  residents; 

•  to  encourage  the  maintenance,  expansion,  and  enhancement  of  open  space,  includ- 
ing play  areas  for  children; 

•  to  provide  appropriate  design  guidelines  for  development  within  the  Roxbury 
IPOD  Study  Area; 

•  and  to  protect  and  preserve  the  historically  significant  structures  within  the  Roxbury 
IPOD  study  area." 


Methodology 

The  "Roxbury  IPOD  Open  Space  Needs  Assessment  and  Planning 
Study"  methodology  included: 

•  a  literature  search  and  review  of  past  and  recent  studies 

pertaining  to  Roxbury 's  development,  environmental  character, 
demographics,  and  proposed  development  strategies  (please  see 
Bibliography); 

•  compilation  and  analysis  of  census  tract  data  (1980  U.S. 
Census)  for  the  Roxbury  IPOD  as  a  whole  as  well  as  each  of  the 
twelve  sub-district  neighborhoods.  For  the  purposes  of  the  study, 
1980  census  tract  data  was  calculated  for  each  of  the  IPOD's  sub- 
district  neighborhoods.  Whenever  census  tracts  overlapped  the 
sub-district  boundaries,  results  were  estimated  on  a  pro-rated 
basis  (see  the  Appendix  for  the  exact  basis  on  which  this  was 
done).  A  total  1980  population  figure  was  achieved  by  adding 
the  individual  totals  for  each  sub-district  neighborhood.  The  cur- 
rent population,  estimated  at  60,000  for  the  purposes  of  this 
study,  was  based  on  the  results  of  the  BRA's  "Results  of  the  1985 
Household  Survey,"  and  may  be  slightly  high.  For  future  popula- 
tion trends,  BRA  Research  Department  analyses  and  projections 
of  population  and  demographic  trends  were  reviewed,  including 
the  "Results  of  the  1985  Household  Survey"  (1986)  and  the 
"Roxbury  Neighborhood  Profile"  (1988),  and  "Growth  to  the 
Year  2000:  Boston  Household  Projections"  (1989); 

•  compilation  of  the  acreage  of  the  IPOD  as  a  whole,  each  of 
the  sub-district  neighborhoods  and  the  vacant  land  resource 
within  each  of  the  sub-district  neighborhoods  using  the  BRA's 
100-scale  base  maps  and  a  planimeter; 

•  review  of  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Capital  Planning's  Five- 
Year  Open  Space  Plan  (1987),  which  includes  an  inventory  of 
major  parks,  playgrounds,  urban  wilds  and  community  gardens  in 
Roxbury,  and  an  update  (through  site  visits  and  interviews)  of 
recent  capital  improvements.  This  plan  and  inventory  were  used 
as  a  point  of  departure  to  map  existing  parks,  playgrounds  and 
urban  wilds  in  the  Roxbury  IPOD,  and  for  descriptions  of  parks 
and  playgrounds; 

•  mapping  of  major  day  care  centers  in  Roxbury  listed  with 
the  Child  Care  Resource  Center,  an  analysis  of  their  proximity  to 
existing  tot  lots  and  parks,  and  interviews  with  major  day  care 
providers  to  discuss  open  space  needs,  facility  conditions  and 
preferences; 


•  mapping  and  analysis  of  ancillary  open  spaces,  such  as  library 
grounds,  school  yards  and  smaller  gardens,  to  add  to  the  open  space 
inventory; 

•  consideration  of  Roxbury's  special  topographical  features  and 
open  space  opportunities  through  historical  research,  analysis  of 
topographical  maps,  and  examination  of  on-site  conditions; 


^ 


•  development  of  a  mapped  inventory  for  each  of  the  twelve  sub- 
district  neighborhoods,  and  an  analysis  of  density  and  open  space 
considerations  by  sub-district  (reviewed  and  commented  upon  by  the 
then-functioning  SPZACS); 

•  meetings  with  the  Roxbury  Neighborhood  Council,  its  Planning 
and  Zoning  Advisory  Committee,  and  the  Sub-District 
Neighborhood  Planning  and  Zoning  Advisory  Committees  to 
assess  needs,  discuss  options  and  review  proposed  strategies  for 

open  space  use,  acquisition,  and  desired  neighborhood  characteristics; 

•  a  Focus  Group  discussion  with  elected  officials,  the  Project 
Manager  of  the  Roxbury  State  Heritage  Park,  representatives  of  the 
Franklin  Park  Coalition  and  others  to  review  inventories  and  proposed 
open  space  plans  and  strategies,  and  to  discuss  relevant  issues  of  coor- 
dination with  other  plans  and  projects; 


In  mapping  the 
Roxbury  IPOD's 
vacant  land,  the  study 
relied  on  the  Boston 
Redevelopment 
Authority's  and 
Public  Facilities 
Department's  maps 
then  available,  which 
all  parties  acknowl- 
edge to  include  old 
information  which  has 
since  been  amended. 
(Because  these  agen- 
cies and  others  added 
precision  to  their 
maps  during  and  after 
the  course  of  the 
research  phase  of  the 
study;  the  vacant  land 
parcels  indicated  on 
the  study's  maps 
should  be  understood 
to  be  somewhat  inac- 
curate. Vacant  land  is 
mapped,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  study,  to 
provide  a  broad  sense 
of  the  vacant  land 
resource  rather  than 
precise  accuracy.) 


•  informal  interviews  with  community  residents,  key  commu- 
nity leaders  and  public  officials; 

•  in  addition  to  the  formal  PZAC-IPOD  planning  process,  atten- 
dance and  participation  at  community  meetings  and 
presentations  (the  Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  Initiative,  the 
Parks  and  Recreation  Department's  Open  space  Initiative,  the 
Highland  Park  pre-Master  Plan  presentation  by  the  Public 
Facilities  Department,  the  Franklin  Park  Coalition's  Annual 
Meeting,  and  so  on)  relevant  to  determining  open  space  and  recre- 
ational needs  within  the  Roxbury  IPOD  and  community; 

•  presentation  of  preliminary  recommendations  and  a  "Work 
in  Progress  Report,"  with  working  maps  and  proposed  plans 
and  strategies,  to  BRA  staff  and  at  a  BRA/Roxbury 
Neighborhood  Council  forum  which  included  SPZAC,  PZAC 
and  Neighborhood  Planning  Council  members  and  community 
residents  for  review  and  discussion  of  all  aspects  of  the  Roxbury 
IPOD  process. 


The  approach  to  open  space  planning  used  in  this  study  is  designed 
to  communicate  the  integrity  of  Roxbury  as  a  place,  to  assist  the 
community  in  its  ongoing  planning  efforts,  to  celebrate  Roxbury's  cul- 
tural diversity  and  its  nationally  significant  social  history,  to  reinforce 
Roxbury's  historic  landscape  and  architectural  character,  and  to 
strengthen  it  for  future  residential  growth  and  economic  development. 

The  planning  approach  used  also  provides  background  information, 
statistics  and  conceptual  recommendations  to  the  Roxbury 
Neighborhood  Planning  Council,  the  sub-district  Planning  and  Advisory 
Councils  (the  SPZACS),  BRA  and  other  City  agency  staff  working  with 
the  Council  in  support  of  future  detailed  plans  within  each  sub-district 
of  the  IPOD. 

A  further  goal  of  this  study  is  to  assist  the  Neighborhood  Planning 
Council  and  City  agencies  arrive  at  strategies  for  improving  open  spaces 
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Planning  Approach 

Boston  Urban  Gardeners  was  asked  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment 

Authority,  as  part  of  the  Interim  Overlay  Planning  District  process,  to 

examine  Roxbury's  current  and  future  open  space  needs  through  con-  ^   °^       \   \ 

ventional  planning  methodology,  and  to  explore  ways  in  which  the  open  FT!  O       it 

spaces  system  of  Roxbury  could  serve  more  than  simply  recreational  or  ~£|    ql  I 

environmental  purposes  in  support  of  the  community's  broad  goals  and  J>   pfj 

concerns. 
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in  Roxbury  in  ways  which  reinforce  the  community's  strengths.  In  considering 
new  open  spaces  and  landscape  improvements  for  Roxbury,  for  example,  it  is 
essential  to  weigh  the  quality  of  life  benefits  to  Roxbury 's  predominantly  low-  and 
moderate-income  residents  against  the  risk  of  triggering  gentrification  and  dis- 
placement —  a  general  concern  of  the  Roxbury  Neighborhood  Planning  Council 
and  its  SPZACS. 

Given  the  number  of  competing  priorities  for  scarce  public  resources,  both  within 
the  Roxbury  IPOD  and  within  the  city  and  state  as  a  whole,  a  special  effort  was 
made  to  create  plans,  approaches  and  recommendations  which  reflect  practical, 
cost-effective  options  and  strategies.  This  pragmatic  approach  reflects  clear  com- 
munity sentiment  and  current  realities. 


The  recommendations  included  in  the  study  are  all  designed  to  be  implement- 
ed within  the  next  decade,  fiscal  constraints  permitting.  Some  should  and  can 
be  implemented  immediately. 


The  study  also  indicates  longer-term  trends  and  needs  and  does  not  preclude  more 
expansive  and  expensive  future  visions  (such  as  the  possible  reconstruction  of  the 
Conrail  railroad  bed  as  a  transit  corridor  with  a  linear  park  bordering  the  Roxbury 
IPOD). 


Executive  Summary 


1)  EXTRAORDINARY  POTENTIAL 

The  Roxbury  IPOD's  open  space  system  is  one  of  the  most  naturally  green,  topo- 
graphically interesting  and  diverse  in  the  city.  The  public  realm  of  Roxbury  —  its 
historic  parks,  playgrounds,  squares,  civic  plazas,  school  grounds,  urban  wilds,  and  com- 
munity gardens  —  has  the  potential  to  become  one  of  the  finest  in  Boston.  Moreover,  the 
Roxbury  IPOD's  historic  street  pattern  and  unique  topography  continue  to  reinforce  its 
original  town-  and  village-like  character. 

2)  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS 

Recent  capital  improvements  to  the  Roxbury  IPOD's  parks  and  playgrounds  by  the 
City  of  Boston  totaling  more  than  $3.5  million  have  greatly  enhanced  the  communi- 
ty's use  and  appreciation  of  existing  open  space  facilities,  turning  the  tide  on  decades 
of  neglect  and  deterioration. 

3)  OPEN  SPACE  GOALS 

Roxbury  currently  contains  a  population  of  approximately  60,000  people.  Given  its 
density  and  demographics,  particularly  the  high  percentage  of  children  under  the  age  of 
seventeen  (one  of  the  highest  in  the  city)  and  the  high  percentage  of  low-income  families 
overall,  Roxbury's  open  space-to-population  ratio  should  be  at  the  high  end  of 
accepted  open  space  planning  standards  for  dense  urban  neighborhoods  --  or  about 
2.5  acres  per  1000  residents.  This  would  indicate  a  goal  for  the  Roxbury  ffOD  of  150 
acres  of  public  open  space  in  total.  (Even  accepting  2.5  acres  of  public  open  space  per 
1000  residents  as  a  goal  for  the  Roxbury  IPOD,  it  would  still  contain  substantially  less 
public  open  space  than  the  citywide  average  of  3.9  acres  per  1000  residents.  Many 
Boston  neighborhoods  with  a  lower  percentage  of  children  and  higher  family  incomes 
contain  a  much  higher  ratio:  for  example,  Back  Bay-Beacon  Hill  with  more  than  5  acres 
of  public  open  space  per  1000  residents;  South  Boston  with  more  than  7  acres  per  1000 
residents;  and  Jamaica  Plain  with  more  than  9  acres  per  1000  residents.)) 

4)  CURRENT  PARKLAND  AND  PARKLAND-TO  POPULATION  RATIO 

The  Roxbury  IPOD  currently  contains  approximately  87  acres  of  public  parks  and 
playgrounds  and  3  acres  of  public  plazas,  for  a  total  of  about  90  acres  of  public  park- 
land for  its  60,000  residents.  The  current  public  parkland  to  population  ratio  within 
the  Roxbury  IPOD  is  therefore  about  1.5  acres  per  1000  residents. 

5)  ADDITIONAL  PUBLIC  OPEN  SPACE 

With  the  addition  of  a  one-eighth  mile,  25-acre  swath  of  Franklin  Park  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  IPOD  (not  including  the  Zoo)  to  indicate  its  use  and  accessibility  as  a 
neighborhood  park,  and  with  the  addition  of  nine  acres  of  the  Madison  Park-ORC 
Community  School's  recreational  facilities  (not  counted  as  public  parkland  for  reasons 
of  consistency  with  other  school  grounds),  Roxbury's  ratio  of  public  open  space-to- 
population  climbs  to  2  acres  per  1000  residents. 


6)  ADDITIONAL  PUBLIC-ACCESS  OPEN  SPACE 

Roxbury  is  unusual  in  that  it  contains  almost  74  acres  of  less  conventional  open  space, 
other  than  public  parks,  playgrounds  and  plazas  —  more  than  32  acres  of  public  school 
grounds  (including  the  facilities  at  the  Madison  Park/ORC  Community  School  already 
mentioned),  26  acres  of  public-access  institutional  grounds,  6  acres  of  urban  wilds,  and 
more  than  7  acres  of  community  gardens. 

7)  TOTAL  OPEN  SPACE  RESOURCES 

Together,  the  more  and  less  conventional  open  space  systems  of  the  Roxbury  IPOD 
offer  a  potential  open  space  resource  of  almost  190  acres  of  public  and  public-access 
open  spaces  to  the  current  population  of  the  Roxbury  IPOD,  or  more  than  3  acres  of  open 
space  per  1000  residents.  However,  to  actually  serve  the  community,  many  parts  of  the 
less  conventional  open  space  system,  particularly  the  elementary  school  grounds, 
would  require  major  renovation.  Others,  such  as  the  urban  wilds  and  community  gar- 
dens, would  require  permanent  protection  as  public-access  open  space. 

8)  FUTURE  OPEN  SPACE-TO-POPULATION  RATIO  PROJECTION 

By  the  year  2010,  the  IPOD's  population  is  anticipated  to  be  as  high  as  70,000.  The 

current  combined  public  and  public-access  open  space  resource  of  190  acres  would  then 
provide  a  ratio  of  2.7  per  1000  residents,  only  slightly  more  than  prescribed  by  the  plan- 
ning standard,  and  still  less  than  the  citywide  average  of  3.9  for  all  neighborhoods. 
Assuming  that  not  all  of  the  less  conventional  open  space  resources  will  be  preserved  or 
improved,  the  importance  of  enhancing  and  seeking  to  protect  the  less  conventional  open 
spaces  of  the  Roxbury  IPOD  cannot  be  overstated  in  attempting  to  meet  the  community's 
future  open  space  and  recreational  needs. 

9)  EXISTING  DISTRIBUTION  INEQUITIES 

Some  sub-districts  of  the  Roxbury  IPOD  are  much  better  served  than  others  by  the 
open  space  and  recreation  system  —  both  in  terms  of  the  mix  of  available  resources  and 
in  terms  of  overall  acreage.  In  general,  the  northern  sub-districts  of  the  IPOD  (Parcel  18, 
Lower  Roxbury,  Madison  Park,  Highland  Park,  and  Washington  Park  North)  are  better 
served,  while  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  IPOD  (Sav-Mor,  Hampden-George,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  the  southern  portions  of  Washington  Park  South  and  Quincy-Geneva)  are  less 
well  served.  For  example,  Highland  Park  contains  3  acres  of  public  parkland  per  1000  res- 
idents and  a  combined  public-access  open  space  resource  of  nearly  8  acres  per  1000 
residents,  while  the  Sav-Mor  sub-district  contains  only  .2  acres  of  public  parkland  per  1000 
residents  and  a  combined  open  space  resource  of  only  .6  acres  per  thousand.  It  is  relevant 
that  much  of  the  gang  activity  which  is  plaguing  the  community  originates  in  the 
southern-southeast  sections  of  the  IPOD,  which  are  least  intensively  served  by  nearby 
tot  lots,  public  playgrounds,  indoor  recreational  facilities,  community  gardens,  or  commu- 
nity institutions  —  even  though  much  of  the  housing  stock  in  this  area  has  been  improved 
by  private  owners.  It  is  largely  the  public  realm  in  this  part  of  the  IPOD  which  is  deficient. 
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10)  PARTIALLY  INACCESSIBLE  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL 

The  only  Community  School  in  the  Roxbury  IPOD,  the  Madison  Park/ORC,  is 
not  easily  accessible  to  much  of  the  Roxbury  community,  especially  to  young 
children  and  especially  after  dark.  (Whereas  the  Quincy  Community  School  in 
Chinatown  serves  a  population  of  5,000,  and  the  nearby  Blackstone  Community 
School  in  the  South  End  serves  a  population  of  27,000,  all  within  walking  distance, 
the  Madison  Park  Community  School  serves  the  entire  60,000  residents  of 
Roxbury.  Its  programs  are  supplemented  by  those  at  the  Shelbourne  Recreation 
Center,  but  it,  too,  ties  in  the  more  northern  part  of  the  IPOD.)  Due  to  Madison 
Park's  location  near  the  edge  of  the  IPOD,  the  size  of  its  service  area,  and  the  size 
of  the  population  it  serves,  it  cannot  perform  the  same  community-building  func- 
tion which  many  community  schools  provide  in  smaller  or  less  populous  districts 
of  the  city. 

11)  NEED  FOR  YEAR-ROUND  RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES 

The  lack  of  well  distributed  all-season  recreational  facilities  is  perceived  by  the 
community  as  a  more  serious  deficiency  in  the  open  space  and  recreation  sys- 
tem of  the  community  than  is  any  perceived  lack  of  outdoor  open  space,  with 
the  exception  of  tot  lots,  although  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  outdoor  open 
space  resources  are  also  noted.  Indoor  recreational  facilities  tend  to  be  distributed 
within  one  square  mile  in  the  better-served  central  and  northwest  sections  of  the 
IPOD  --  which  contain  the  Madison  Park  Community  School,  the  Shelbourne 
Recreation  Center  and  the  MDC  swimming  pool  and  skating  rink  in  Malcolm  X 
Park,  the  Roxbury  Y,  and  the  Roxbury  Boys  and  Girls  Club  in  Dudley  Square.  The 
Mason  Pool  was  recently  renovated  and  is  one  of  the  few  indoor  recreational  facili- 
ties outside  the  one-mile  radius).    From  the  residents  of  Lower  Roxbury  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  IPOD  to  the  residents  of  its  southern  and  eastern  sections, 
the  lack  of  all-season  recreational  facilities  within  easy  reach  is  expressed  as  a 
pressing  need.  Year-round  recreational  facilities  are  seen  as  a  particularly 
important  means  of  providing  close-to-home  support,  encouragement  and 
direction  to  pre-adolescent  and  adolescent  youth.  Moreover,  these  kinds  of 
facilities  can  also  provide  important  civic  and  social  gathering  places  for 
adults,  as  community  centers  were  also  cited  as  a  need  in  many  parts  of  the  IPOD. 

12)  TRANSFORATION  LINKS  AND  OBSTACLES 

The  open  spaces  of  the  Roxbury  IPOD  are  not  well  or  safely  linked.  Difficult 
access  to  many  of  the  community's  best  recreational  and  open  space  resources 
across  busy  streets  is  a  major  inhibitor  to  their  use,  especially  by  younger  chil- 
dren, parents  with  small  children,  and  the  elderly.  This  is  particularly  an  issue 
regarding  the  use  of  Franklin  Park,  the  Southwest  Corridor  Park,  and  the  Madison 
Park  Community  School.  As  new  development  increases  traffic,  care  must  betaken 
to  enhance  safe  access  to  these  and  other  major  community  resources. 
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13)  ENVIRONMENTAL  CHARACTER 

Roxbury's  diverse  and  topographically  significant  environmental  character  is 
often  underestimated  because  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  neighborhood  are 
least  visible  to  the  majority  of  residents  and  visitors  alike.  While  the  side  streets 
are  often  tree-lined  and  bordered  by  recently  rehabilitated  houses  and  neat,  landscaped 
private  yards,  the  major  thoroughfares  running  through  the  neighborhood  are  environ- 
mentally degraded.  Likewise,  the  most  beautiful  parks  are  often  on  high  ground  less 
visible  to  the  street,  or  turn  deteriorated  edges  to  the  street. 

14)  CULTURAL  EXPRESSION 

The  open  spaces  and  streetscape  of  the  Roxbury  IPOD,  while  wonderful  in  many 
respects  and  often  recently  improved,  do  not  contribute  as  much  as  they  could 
and  should  to  community  pride  and  self-knowing.  Many  of  the  spaces  which  have 
been  named  for  valued  members  of  the  community  do  not  offer  the  kinds  of  interpre- 
tive and  aesthetic  features  which  would  communicate  their  importance  to  the  historic 
and  cultural  heritage  of  the  community,  the  city,  and  the  region.  Examples  are:  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Boulevard;  Malcolm  X  Park;  Melnea  Cass  Boulevard; 
Frederick  Douglass  Square;  the  Monroe  Trotter  School;  and  so  on;  as  well  as  older 
place  names  such  as  Washington  Street;  Dudley  Square;  and  the  Shirley-Eustis  House. 

15)  CIVIC  SPACES 

For  a  community  of  its  size  and  population,  the  Roxbury  IPOD  reveals  a  surpris- 
ing lack  of  civic  spaces  for  public  events,  meetings  and  gatherings.  For  example, 
the  civic  center  at  Dudley  Square,  constructed  in  the  1970's,  was  poorly  designed  and 
actually  inhibits  public  celebrations  or  events.  With  only  3  acres  of  public  plazas  in 
the  Roxbury  IPOD,  most  of  which  were  poorly  designed,  new  civic  spaces  represent  a 
major  need  and  opportunity.  Civic-scale  plazas  and  landscaping  at  commercial  nodes 
will  support  community  economic  development  and  provide  excellent  locations  for 
public  an. 

16)  FUTURE  PLANNPNG  PRIORITIES 

Future  open  space  planning  should  focus  on  fulfilling  the  pressing  recreational 
and  related  needs  in  the  southeastern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  IPOD,  where 
the  large  number  of  vacant  lots  presents  an  opportunity  to  combine  new  public 
recreational  facilities  and  open  spaces  with  new  residential,  light  industrial  and 
commercial  development.  (The  Boston  Parks  and  the  Recreation  Department  is 
already  responding  to  the  need  in  the  IPOD's  southeastern  section  with  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Ceylon  Playground,  but  at  a  minimum,  additional  tot  lots  and  an  indoor 
recreation  center  will  also  be  necessary.  The  use  of  schools  and  school  grounds  sug- 
gests itself  as  a  remedy  to  unmet  indoor  and  outdoor  recreational  needs  —  perhaps  as 
a  mini-Community  Schools  Program. 
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Summary  of  Recommendations 


The  recommendations  for  the  Roxbury  IPOD  flow  from  the  findings  above. 
The  City  of  Boston,  in  cooperation  with  community-based  organizations,  the 
private  sector,  and  other  public  agencies,  should: 

•  Enhance  the  use  of  the  Roxbury  IPOD's  existing  public  and 
public-access  open  spaces  through  increased  programming, 
maintenance  and  supervision,  ongoing  design  and  capital 
improvements,  and  the  creation  of  safe  transportation  links 
among  existing  open  space  resources,  as  feasible  within  budget 
constraints; 

•  Use  streetscape  improvements  to  reinforce  Roxbury's 
unique  physical  character  and  economic  development  poten- 
tial through  a  public  realm  improvements  strategy,  including  a 
major  street-tree-planting  program  and  redesign  of  its  civic  and 
commercial  nodes; 

•  Improve  the  Roxbury  IPOD's  environmental  quality  of  life 
through  creation  of  additional  open  spaces  and  recreational 
facilities  (especially  in  those  IPOD  sub-districts  with  the  fewest 
parks  and  the  highest  percentage  of  vacant  land)  through  preser- 
vation and  enhancement  of  special  topographical  and  natural 
features,  construction  of  new  tot  lots  and  play  spaces  in  and  near 
new  housing  developments,  the  renovation  of  school  grounds, 
and  the  development  or  renovation  of  year-round  recreational 
facilities; 

•  Express  Roxbury's  unique  and  nationally  significant  cultural  and 
historic  heritage  throughout  its  open  space  system  with  public  art 
and  cultural  programming,  especially  with  and  for  the  youth  of  the  com- 
munity. 

General  recommendations  are  presented  in  more  detail  in  chapter  HI,  and  in 
the  recommendations  section  for  each  of  the  IPOD  sub-districts  in  chapter  IV. 
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The  Roxbury  Community  Today 


The  Roxbury  Interim  Planning  Overlay  District  (IPOD)  is  located  in 
the  heart  of  Boston.  Home  to  a  population  of  almost  60,000  resi- 
dents, or  about  one-tenth  the  population  of  Boston,  within  a  geo- 
graphic area  of  about  three  square  miles,  the  Roxbury  IPOD  is  one 
of  the  most  ethnically  and  topographically  diverse  communities  in 
metropolitan  Boston. 

A  hilly,  naturally  green  and  geologically  fascinating  Boston  neighbor- 
hood, Roxbury  contains  a  large  percentage  of  the  most  varied  and 
beautiful  land  in  the  city.  Roxbury's  proximity  to  downtown  Boston 
and  its  unique  geographical  features  have  for  centuries  attracted  resi- 
dents who  cherished  the  area's  location  and  natural  features. 
Roxbury's  natural  heritage  has  been  relatively  well  preserved  through- 
out its  almost  360  years  of  development. 

Countering  decades  of  decline  and  disinvestment,  Roxbury's  residents 
and  community-based  organizations  —  from  Freedom  House  in  the 
1950's  to  the  Roxbury  Action  Program  in  the  1960's  and  1970's  to  the 
Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  Initiative  and  many  other  groups  today  — 
have  been  digging  in  and  rebuilding  the  community  from  the  grassroots 
up. 

Roxbury's  Open  Space  Resource 

The  Roxbury  IPOD's  open  spaces  and  natural  features  largely 
define  its  boundaries  and  relationships  with  other  Boston  neigh- 
borhoods: with  the  highlands  of  Franklin  Park  to  the  south;  the  new 
50-acre  Southwest  Corridor  Park  (the  first  major  addition  to  Boston's 
park  system  in  a  century)  in  the  old  Stony  Brook  valley  to  the  west; 
the  high  meadow  and  tall  Cochituate  standpipe  in  Fort  Hill's  Highland 
Park  serving  as  the  landmark  of  the  community;  the  valley  occupied  by 
the  Conrail  railroad  line  to  the  east,  serving  largely  as  Roxbury's 
boundary  with  Dorchester;  and  the  filled  lowlands  of  Lower  Roxbury, 
with  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  its  now-bisected  Chester  Park  serving 
as  the  boundary  to  the  north. 

The  Roxbury  IPOD  contains  approximately  87  acres  of  public 
green  parks,  ballfields  and  courts,  playgrounds,  and  tot  lots  dis- 
tributed across  38  sites  throughout  the  neighborhood.  Many  of 
these  facilities  have  recently  been  or  are  soon  to  be  renovated  by  the 
Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  as  part  of  the  city's  five-year 
capital  improvements  program.  The  Roxbury  IPOD  contains  only  3 
acres  of  public  plazas  and  squares.  It  also  contains  approximately  32 
acres  of  public  school  grounds,  most  of  which  are  paved  and  unpleas- 


Roxbury's  Neighborhood 
Planning  Council,  the  Roxbury 
Planning  and  Zoning  Advisory 
Council  and  its  neighborhood 
committees,  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority,  the 
Boston  Public  Facilities 
Department,  local  community 
development  corporations,  local 
developers,  and  scores  of  com- 
munity-based organizations  are 
involved  today  in  a  planning 
process  of  historic  proportions 
built  not  only  on  the  efforts  of 
recent  generations  but  on  cen- 
turies of  past  community  initia- 
tive. This  latest  and  most  com- 
prehensive planning  process, 
the  rezoning  of  the  Roxbury 
IPOD,  will  literally  reshape  the 
neighborhood's  future. 
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ant  for  open  space  use,  with  the  notable  exception  of  the  Madison  Park 
Community  School's  extensive  outdoor  and  indoor  recreational  facilities 
and  indoor  pool).  Other  resources  include  the  indoor  municipal  Mason 
swimming  pool,  and  the  MDC's  indoor  skating  rink  and  swimming  pool 
located  adjacent  to  the  City's  Shelbourne  Recreation  Center  at  Malcolm  X 
Park.  The  IPOD  also  includes  a  number  of  green  or  paved  focal  points, 
sometimes  listed  as  squares,  which  are  notable  more  for  their  visual  impact 
than  for  civic  or  recreational  functions.  Roxbury  also  contains  one  of  the 
city's  oldest  historic  cemeteries,  the  Eliot  Burial  Ground.  The  Burial 
Ground  and  other  historic  open  spaces  and  buildings  will  become  inter- 
preted points  of  interest  in  the  planned  Roxbury  Heritage  State  Park  cen- 
tered largely  in  John  Eliot  Square. 

The  Roxbury  IPOD's  open  space  system  depends  heavily  on  semi-pub- 
lic and  institutional  grounds  and  recreation  facilities  —  from  the  tot  lots 
and  courtyards  of  subsidized  housing  developments  to  the  Roxbury 
Boys  and  Girls  Club  and  the  Roxbury  Y.  Semi-public  and  institutional 
open  space  resources  (not  including  public  school  grounds)  cover 
almost  26  acres  within  the  IPOD. 

The  Roxbury  IPOD  contains,  because  of  its  extraordinary  topography  and 
geomorphic  history,  a  large  number  —  11  —  of  Boston's  "urban  wilds," 
areas  which  contain  particularly  notable,  beautiful,  or  fragile  environmental 
features.  Almost  all  are  located  in  the  Highland  Park  and  Washington  Park 
North  sub-districts.  The  BRA's  1976  study  "Boston's  Urban  Wilds"  cited 
approximately  10  acres  of  urban  wilds  in  the  Roxbury  IPOD,  but  much  of 
this  land  has  been  developed,  with  approximately  6  acres  remaining. 
Portions  of  all  or  most  of  the  wilds,  however,  retain  at  least  some  of  their 
topographical  interest. 

While  the  427-acre  Franklin  Park,  one  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted's 
acknowledged  masterpieces,  is  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Roxbury  IPOD  prop- 
er, its  influence  is  felt  throughout  the  neighborhood,  the  city  and  the  region. 
Franklin  Park  contains  not  only  the  registered  historic  Olmsted  landscape, 
but  a  variety  of  active  and  cultural  facilities,  including  a  stadium,  softball 
field,  golf  course,  and  the  MDC-owned  zoo,  many  of  which  are  undergoing 
renovation.  The  zoo  opened  its  new  African  Forest  Pavilion  in  the  fall  of 
1989. 

Roxbury  residents  have  put  to  good  use  a  large  number  of  vacant  lots  as 
productive  vegetable  gardens.  Many  of  Roxbury's  almost  8  acres  of  com- 
munity gardens  in  Roxbury,  currently  31  and  growing  in  number,  are 
among  the  finest  in  the  city.  One,  Cooper's  Place  in  Highland  Park,  will 
become  a  center  for  environmental  education  —  where  the  older  generation 
can  pass  on  their  hard-won  skills  and  experience. 
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A  Recent  Period  of  Disinvestment  and  Population  Loss 

Most  of  Roxbury's  public  open  spaces  fell  into  severe  disrepair  in  the  1960's 
and  1970's.  Despite  its  natural  beauty,  Roxbury  was  severely  scarred  by  an 
almost  thirty-year  battle  with  redlining,  disinvestment,  arson,  housing  aban- 
donment and  demolition.  It  is  now  recovering  from  this  near-devastating  peri- 
od, which  mirrored  in  an  aggravated  form  the  city's  economic  and  social  weak- 
nesses following  the  post- World  War  II  suburban  exodus,  during  which  time 
—  from  1950  to  1980  —  the  city  of  Boston  as  a  whole  lost  more  than  200,000 
residents. 

Roxbury  lost  a  greatly  disproportionate  number  of  residents:  more  than 
half  its  1950  population  of  122,000  residents.  In  the  years  between  1950 
and  1985,  Roxbury  lost  63,353  people  —  more  than  now  reside  in  it.  (In 

1950,  with  a  population  of  121,828,  Roxbury  constituted  almost  15%  of  the 
city's  residents;  in  1980,  with  a  total  population  of  approximately  53,000  resi- 
dents, the  Roxbury  IPOD  area  constituted  somewhat  less  than  10%  of  city  resi- 
dents.) Since  1980,  however,  this  trend  has  been  reversed,  and  Roxbury's  pop- 
ulation is  now  expanding. 

Because  of  this  loss  of  population  and  a  concommitant  loss  of  housing  stock, 
Roxbury's  formerly  residential,  industrial  and  commercial  land  base  is  now 
nearly  10%  vacant.  Some  land  areas  within  the  the  community  are  as  much  as 
15%  vacant.  Roxbury's  vacant  land  reflects  both  a  blighting  influence  and  an 
enormous  opportunity  to  reshape  the  neighborhood  with  an  eye  to  the  needs 
and  challenges  of  the  21st  century. 

Ethnic  and  Cultural  Diversity 

During  the  period  between  1950  and  1980,  Roxbury  also  underwent  a  dramatic 
demographic  shift  —  from  a  population  more  than  80%  white  (largely  Jewish 
and  Irish)  in  1950,  to  its  much  more  culturally  diverse  and  multi-ethnic  popula- 
tion of  today.  Roxbury  today  is  75%  African-American,  13%  Hispanic,  7% 
white,  4%  other. 

A  full  56%  of  Roxbury's  residents  were  born  outside  of  Massachusetts. 
This  reflects  the  large  migration  from  the  Southern  United  States  during 
the  past  thirty  years  and  recent  in-migration  by  new  immigrant  groups. 

These  statistics  do  not,  however,  express  the  full  breadth  of  ethnic  diversity  in 
the  Roxbury  community  today.  While  most  African-Americans  in  Roxbury 
today  were  born  in  the  United  States  —  most  in  the  rural  American  South  — 
African-Americans  are  arriving  today  from  the  Caribbean  countries,  particular- 
ly from  Haiti,  and,  more  recently,  from  Africa  itself.  Roxbury  is  also  home  to 
a  large  number  of  Cape  Verdeans.  While  Roxbury's  well  established  Hispanic 
population  is  comprised  largely  of  American  citizens  from  Puerto  Rico,  it  now 
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also  includes  newcomers  from  El  Salvador,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Guatemala,  and  South  America.  The  community's  cultural  diversity  is 
increasingly  expressed  in  its  open  spaces  —  from  the  sculpture  gracing  the 
lawn  of  the  Afro-American  Museum,  to  the  annual  West  Indian  Festival 
held  in  Franklin  Park,  to  the  renaming  of  significant  spaces.  The  planned 
Roxbury  State  Heritage  Park  centered  in  Highland  Park,  and  the  planned 
return  of  Elma  Lewis'  Playhouse  in  Franklin  Park,  will  expand  upon  this 
rich,  multi-cultural  sense  of  place. 

Residential  Densities 

Roxbury's  overall  population  density  is  about  30  persons  per  acre,  about 
two-thirds  that  of  the  Back  Bay/  Beacon  Hill  or  South  End  neighborhoods. 
However,  this  statistic  is  deceptive  because  some  areas  are  much  more 
dense  than  others  (for  example,  the  Orchard  Park  public  housing  develop- 
ment and  many  of  other  multiple-family  apartment  complexes  are  much 
more  dense  than  abutting  areas).  Also,  approximately  10%  of  the  communi- 
ty's total  land  area  is  vacant,  which  throws  off  generalized  density  statistics. 

An  average  density  in  a  neighborhood  as  large,  populous  and  varied  in 
its  physical  fabric  as  Roxbury  is  almost  meaningless.  While  some  parts 
of  the  community,  such  as  Highland  Park,  tend  to  contain  large  house  lots 
and  a  variety  of  open  spaces,  others,  such  as  Hampden-George,  are  densely 
built  and  badly  underserved  by  both  public  open  space  and  private  yard 
space.  Moreover,  some  parts  of  Roxbury,  such  as  Sav-Mor  and  Quincy- 
Geneva,  contain  a  high  percentage  of  vacant  land  and  a  low  amount  of  pub- 
lic or  semi-public  open  space;  with  planned  redevelopment,  they  will 
become  much  more  dense  in  the  future. 

Roxbury's  housing  unit  density  is  2.8  persons  per  household,  which  is 
somewhat  higher  than  the  citywide  average  of  2.4.  (This  number  has 
fallen  in  Roxbury  since  1950,  when  it  was  3.6).  There  is  some  concern  that 
this  1985  density  statistic  may  be  lower  than  the  current  reality,  as  escalat- 
ing housing  costs  and  a  continuing  in-migration  of  new  residents  have 
forced  an  undetermined  number  of  families  to  live  in  overcrowded  condi- 
tions. 

Transportation  Access 

Forty-eight  percent  of  Roxbury's  residents  take  the  MBTA  to  work,  com- 
pared to  33%  citywide  average;  4  percent  walk  to  work  compared  to  15%  as 
a  citywide  average.  More  than  52%  of  the  households  in  Roxbury  own  no 
vehicle  (compared  to  39%  citywide). 

This  data  indicates  that  Roxbury  residents  depend  significantly  on  close- 
to-home  recreational  opportunities,  or  on  those  which  are  easily  accessi- 
ble by  public  transportation. 


The  1990  census  should 
provide  important  new 
data  in  determining  the 
actual  population  per  acre 
and  household  densities  in 
the  Roxbury  IPOD  sub- 
district  neighborhoods. 
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Roxbury  is  served  by  the  new  MBTA  Orange  line  on  its  western 
boundary,  which  connects  it  to  Boston's  downtown  and  to  Forest 
Hills  in  Jamaica  Plain,  and  by  bus  routes  throughout  the  community, 
many  of  which  still  converge  at  Dudley  Square.  The  Jackson  Square 
and  Ruggles  MBTA  stations  have  become  important  new  transporta- 
tion nodes,  linking  mass  transit  and  bus  routes  used  by  Roxbury 
IPOD  residents. 

Household  Incomes 

Roxbury  had  a  lower  median  household  income  ($13,000  in  1984) 
than  the  city  wide  average.  Roxbury  has  a  31%  poverty  rate  for  all 
persons,  considerably  above  the  21%  rate  citywide.  Significant 
numbers  of  low-income  residents  were  mainly  found  among 
minority  families  with  children  (40%  of  which  were  female-head- 
ed). This  indicates  that  many  of  the  community's  households  and 
most  of  its  youth  depend  upon  public  open  space  and  recreational 
opportunities. 


A  Young,  Stable,  Family-Oriented  Population 

The  median  age  of  Roxbury  residents  (according  to  1985  BRA  data) 
is  28.2  years,  just  younger  than  the  citywide  average.  However, 
Roxbury  has  many  more  children  under  14  than  most  neighbor- 
hoods (23%  compared  to  17%  citywide).  This  trend  is  expected 
to  continue  at  least  through  the  1990's.  In  fact,  Roxbury,  along 
with  its  neighbors  Jamaica  Plain,  South  Dorchester  and 
Mattapan,  contains  more  boys  and  girls  aged  17  and  younger 
than  any  other  part  of  the  city.  Roxbury  also  has  more  people  in 
the  35-44  age  group  than  the  citywide  average. 

Roxbury  has  more  traditional  families  and  couples  than  the  city- 
wide  average  (39%  compared  to  36%);  however,  it  also  contains 
more  single-parent  households  (29%  compared  to  16%  citywide). 

It  has  fewer 


"A  reading  of  newly  available 
socio-economic  information, 
and  the  trends  which  they 
reflect,  reveal  a  notable 
improvement  in  the  quality  of 
life  and  neighborhood  condi- 
tions in  Roxbury,  and  a  signifi- 
cant narrowing  of  the  gap  in 
comparison  with  the  city  as  a 
whole.  Roxbury  median  income 
rose  more  rapidly,  1979-1984, 
than  both  that  of  Boston  and 
the  nation  as  a  whole. ..by 
42%...in  comparison  with  32% 
for  Boston  as  a  whole  and  36% 
for  the  United  States...,  revers- 
ing the  1969-1979  decade  of 
falling  behind... De spite  these 
advances,  however,  Roxbury,  in 
1984,  lagged  far  behind  Boston 
citywide  income  levels,  housing 
values,  and  housing  condi- 
tions....Job  expansion  (since 
1976),  population  growth  (since 
1980),  and  lower  taxes  (since 
1981),  and  fairer  taxes  (since 
1983)  enhance  the  potential  for 
important  new  advances  in 
Roxbury 's  quality  of  life 
through  private  development, 
public  policy,  and  community 
participation." 

BRA  Research  Department 
(1987) 
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single-person  households  (25%  compared  to  citywide  average  of  34%), 
and  fewer  "households  of  unrelated  individuals"  (8%  compared  to  14% 
citywide),  indicating  that  Roxbury  has  fewer  student-age  single  resi- 
dents and  more  families  than  the  citywide  average.  Of  current  resi- 
dents, only  20%  had  moved  into  their  dwelling  unit  within  the  previous 
two  years;  46%  of  all  residents  had  lived  in  their  dwelling  unit 
between  6  and  16  years  or  more,  reflecting  more  long-term  tenure 
than  the  citywide  average. 

Population  and  Housing  Trends 

The  BRA  Research  Department  anticipates  the  rate  of  growth  within  the 
Roxbury  IPOD  in  the  next  decade  at,  with  low  to  high  estimates,  57,700 
to  67,300  by  the  year  2000.  The  majority  of  new  residents  will  be 
members  of  new  immigrant  groups,  especially  Hispanics.  The  popu- 
lation of  Roxbury  is  estimated  to  grow  at  the  rate  of  about  10%  during 
the  decade  from  2000-2010,  or  to  between  a  low  estimate  of  63,500  res- 
idents to  a  high  estimate  of  74,000  residents. 

Based  on  the  BRA's  estimates  and  the  necessity  of  planning  for  sub- 
sequent future  growth  for  the  purposes  of  open  space  planning,  we 
will  assume  the  population  of  the  IPOD  by  the  year  2010  to  be 
70,000  residents. 


Roxbury  currently  contains  the  highest  percentage  —  40%  —  of 
public  or  assisted  housing  units  of  any  Boston  neighborhood  (9,600 
units  in  1987).  Since  1980,  500  new  units  have  been  built  and  over 
1000  units  renovated  (according  to  1988  BRA  data).  However, 
Roxbury  continues  to  have  a  much  lower  rate  of  homeownership  than 
the  citywide  average. 


"Roxbury  is  one  of 
Boston's  most  family  ori- 
ented neighborhoods. 
...Sixty-four  percent  of 
Roxbury  households  were 
families  (in  1985).  This 
compares  to  53  percent  for 
Boston  as  a  whole,  and  68 
percent  for  the  metropoli- 
tan area....Whereas  many 
of  Boston's  newer  inner- 
city  neighborhoods  are  pri- 
marily comprised  of  non- 
family  households  (single 
people,  roommates,  and 
other  non-related  people 
living  together)  Roxbury 
retains  its  family  character. 
Many  of  Roxbury 's  fami- 
lies, however,  are  headed 
by  women....40%  of  all 
families  are  female-headed 
with  young  children...The 
average  household  and 
family  sizes  in  Roxbury  are 
larger  than  the  city-wide 
average." 

BRA  Research 
Department,  1987. 
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Property  values  increased  more  than  five-fold  between  1980  and  1985 
(from  $14,000  to  $72,000  for  a  1-3  family  house)  compared  to  a  slight- 
ly more  than  three-fold  increase  for  similar  property  citywide,  although 
property  values  in  the  area  remained  lower  than  the  citywide  average. 
Median  rents,  while  increasing,  remained  lower  than  the  citywide  aver- 
age. 

Although  the  Roxbury  IPOD  has  a  very  high  percent  of  renters 
(approximately  85%  in  1980),  the  clear  trend  is  toward  less  vacancy 
and  more  home-ownership,  construction  of  more  owner-occupied  hous- 
ing stock,  and  more  private  apartment  rentals  in  both  owner-occupied 
and  multi-family  units,  as  well  an  increase  in  subsidized  and  assisted 
housing  units  through  a  variety  of  city-  and  state-supported  efforts. 


PROPERTY  OF 
THE  BRA  L1BRAF 


Community-based  efforts  to  create  new  housing  like  the  Dudley  Street 
Neighborhood  Initiative,  development  in  the  Southwest  Corridor,  and 
the  development  of  scattered  sites  throughout  the  neighborhood  have 
already  combined  with  ongoing  public  and  private  rehabilitation  of 
abandoned  units  to  increase  housing  opportunities  in  the  IPOD. 

This  study  anticipates  that  Roxbury  will  need  to  add  approximate- 
ly 3330  of  new  or  rehabilitated  housing  units  to  the  current  stock 
by  the  year  2010  to  accommodate  the  projected  growth  in  popula- 
tion (calculated  at  approximately  10,000  new  residents  by  2010  at  a  per 
unit  density  of  3.0,  slighdy  higher  than  the  current  2.8  density,  which 
reflects  the  projection  that  growth  will  include  a  high  percentage  of 
young  families). 
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The  Challenges  of  Growth 

Roxbury  is  now  contending  with  the  challenges  of  growth.  The  Dudley 
Street  Neighborhood  Initiative's  reinforcement  of  major  neighborhood  com- 
mercial nodes,  improvements  to  the  Dudley  Square  area,  the  development 
of  Parcel  18  and  the  Southwest  Corridor  area,  development  of  the 
Newmarket  district,  completion  of  the  Crosstown  Industrial  Park,  and  other 
initiatives  will  and  should  support  future  growth.  There  is  also  widespread 
sentiment  in  the  community  that  physical  improvements  and  an 
increased  rate  of  homeownership  should  not  occur  at  the  expense  of 
long-time  low-  and  moderate-income  residents,  or  impede  the  commu- 
nity's efforts  to  provide  affordable  housing  opportunities  to  current 
residents  and  new  immigrant  groups.  It  is  the  general  consensus,  howev- 
er, that  adequate  planning  and  mandated  community  participation  through 
such  mechanisms  as  the  Roxbury  Neighborhood  Council  will  enable  the 
Roxbury  IPOD  to  improve  its  quality  of  life  and  expand  its  population  and 
commercial  activity  without  displacing  existing  residents. 

Opportunities  for  Open  Space  to  Anchor  Development  to  the 

Public  Realm 

Roxbury,  although  a  predominantly  low-  and  moderate-income  community 
(and  despite  adverse  media  coverage  which  tends  to  focus  disproportionate- 
ly on  negative  aspects  of  the  neighborhood)  is  an  essentially  stable,  non- 
transient,  and  family-oriented  community.  The  population  of  Roxbury  is 
youthful,  expanding,  and  culturally  and  economically  diverse. 

While  Roxbury's  population  is  relatively  more  stable  than  its  citywide 
counterparts  in  terms  of  its  tenure  in  the  community,  it  is  also  relatively 
more  dependent  upon  the  public  realm  for  access  to  its  passive  and 
active  recreational  opportunities,  given  its  relatively  low  incomes  and 
large  number  of  working  and  single-head-of-household  parents. 

To  build  on  the  neighborhood's  strengths  and  inherent  stability,  the 
public  sector  must  focus  especially  on  the  needs  of  single-parent  and 
two- working-parent  households  and  their  children,  especially  as  they 
battle  a  wave  of  crime  and  violence  related  to  the  worsening  drug  situation. 
The  availability  of  open  space  and  supervised  recreational  facilities  has  a 
great  deal  to  offer  in  this  respect. 

Roxbury  has  an  enormous  opportunity  to  use  public  open  space  to  sup- 
port the  community's  goals  and  vision  for  the  future.  The  existing  open 
space  and  recreational  system  ~  while  still  requiring  some  capital  improve- 
ments and  more  intensive  maintenance,  programming  and  supervision  —  is 
already  outstanding,  and  can  be  used  to  provide  tremendous  support  and 
encouragement  to  the  children  of  working  parents  and  single  heads-of- 
household. 
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Roxbury  has  the  potential  of  becoming,  as  it  redevelops,  a  cohesive  resi- 
dential community  organized  around  commercial  nodes  and  public  spaces. 


Topographical  features,  preserved  in  Roxbury's  urban  wilds  and  passive 
parks,  will  retain  and  emphasize  the  community's  unique  environmental 
qualities.  Programmed  and  well  supervised  playgrounds,  ballfields,  year- 
round  recreational  facilities  and  tot  lots  will  both  support  and  challenge  the 
youth  of  the  community.  The  public  spaces  of  renovated  and  redesigned 
commercial  nodes  will  support  local  businesses  and  services.  Roxbury's 
new  light-manufacturing  zones,  with  their  requirements  to  include  green 
buffers,  will  provide  aesthetic  amenities  as  well  as  new  employment. 
Roxbury's  many  community  and  backyard  gardens  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide a  productive,  neighborly  form  of  recreation  to  the  neighborhood's 
older  residents,  and  allow  for  the  teaching  of  well-honed  gardening  and 
farming  skills  to  younger  residents.  Roxbury's  history  will  be  writ  large 
through  public  art  in  public  spaces  and  annual  cultural  celebrations  involv- 
ing the  youth  of  the  community.  Well  maintained  "abutter  lots"  will  elimi- 
nate the  blighting  influence  of  small  vacant  lots,  and,  with  new  street  tree 
plantings,  create  more  generous  streetscapes,  and  replicate  some  of  the 
larger  lot  sizes  found  throughout  the  neighborhood  which  help  to  establish 
its  residential  and  historic  character.  Larger  parcels  will  be  developed  as 
housing  and  industry,  and  larger  residential  developments  will  include  on- 
site  recreational  amenities,  such  as  trees,  seating  areas  and  tot  lots. 


The  enhancement  of  the 
community's  open 
spaces  will  create  a  pos- 
itive context  both  for 
economic  growth  and  to 
communicate  a  sense  of 
order,  caring  and  well 
being.  Roxbury's  public 
realm  can  address  the 
community's  immediate 
recreational  needs, 
express  the  community's 
substantial  strengths 
and  cultural  resources, 
and  support  a  shared 
vision  for  the  future. 
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Roxbury's  Environmental 
Character 


The  town  of  Roxbury  was  founded  in  1630,  soon  after  the  founding  of 
Boston  proper  on  a  tadpole-shaped  peninsula  to  the  north.  Roxbury  was 
a  high  promontory  of  rocky,  hilly  land,  the  first  piece  of  mainland 
reached  from  the  Boston  peninsula.  Looking  south  from  Boston,  one 
would  have  seen  the  Roxbury  highlands  emerging  in  a  dramatic  sweep  in  the 
distance,  high  above  the  marshes  of  the  South  and  Back  Bays.  Roxbury  and 
Boston  were  joined  by  a  long,  thin  spit  of  high  ground,  flooded  at  high  tides, 
which  later  became  Washington  Street. 

Despite  enormous  changes  over  the  years,  Roxbury  is  still  characterized 
by  low  hills  and  valleys,  flatlands  and  rock  outcroppings.  It  is  a  neighbor- 
hood defined  in  many  ways  by  its  topography  —  from  the  streets  which  run 
between  its  rolling  hills  to  the  vistas  at  their  summits.  Though  the  edges  of 
old  Roxbury  —  marshes,  valleys,  beachfront  and  farmland  —  were  more  well 
defined  by  topography  than  Roxbury  today,  it  is  still  a  place  with  definite 
physical  characteristics  shaped  as  much  by  natural  forces  as  by  its  architec- 
tural or  social  history. 

Roxbury's  environmental  character  today  combines  the  city's  pre-indus- 
trial  period  with  19th  and  20th  century  growth:    old  estate  houses,  broad 
lawns  and  large  trees  from  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries  characterize 
pockets  of  its  highlands;  workers'  housing  from  the  mid-19th  century  indus- 
trial period  cluster  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  landscape,  now  often  near 
underutilized  or  demolished  factories;  middle  class  homes  and  fancy  three- 
deckers  were  built  in  the  highlands  sections  and  more  workers'  housing  filled 
the  flats  during  the  period  of  rapid  suburbanization  —  from  1870-1900;  apart- 
ment buildings  along  major  thoroughfares  and  transportation  lines  date  to  the 
early  20th  century.  Roxbury  is  also  characterized  by  the  scars  of  a  period, 
from  about  1950-1980,  of  devastating  disinvestment,  redlining,  and  demoli- 
tion. 

Despite  the  changes  which  have  taken  place,  Roxbury  retains  much  of  its 
early  village-  and  town-like  character.  However,  Roxbury's  diverse  envi- 
ronmental character  is  odd  in  that  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  neigh- 
borhood are  the  least  visible  to  the  majority  of  residents  and  visitors 
alike.  While  the  side  streets  are  often  tree-lined  and  bordered  by  recently 
rehabilitated  houses  and  neat,  landscaped  private  yards,  the  major  thorough- 
fares running  through  the  neighborhood  are  environmentally  degraded. 
Moreover,  vacant  parcels  in  the  area  create  an  adverse  visual  impact  dispro- 
portionate to  their  number  and  size.  These  conditions,  combined,  belie  the 
inherent  beauty  and  unique  topographical  features  of  the  Roxbury  IPOD. 
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Geomorphic  History 

Roxbury  sits  within  the  geomorphic  district  called  the  Boston  Basin  or 
Lowland.  The  entire  basin  was  once  covered  by  the  sea.  For  millions  of 
years  the  basin  gradually  filled  with  rock,  sand  and  mud,  and  occasional- 
ly lava  from  nearby  vulcanoes,  which  greatly  increased  its  weight. 

Millions  of  years  ago,  the  entire  basin  began  to  sink,  finally  sinking  as 
much  as  several  hundred  feet  and  crushing  the  age-old  conglomeration  of 
gravel,  pebbles,  sand  and  mud  under  tremendous  weight,  which  fused  the 
material  into  metamorphic  rock.  The  places  around  the  basin  which  were 
made  of  granite  held,  creating  the  Blue  Hills  to  the  south.  Later,  this 
metamorphic  rock,  which  had  first  been  laid  down  in  layers  in  the  sea  and 
then  fused  under  great  pressure —  now  "puddingstone"  and  slate  —  buck- 
led under  a  different  pressure  —  this  time  created  by  the  movement  of  the 
heavy  granite  "shoulders"  of  the  huge  basin  toward  one  another.  The 
rock  formations  were  lifted  up  through  the  earth's  surface  as  the  "rock 
outcroppings"  which  mark  the  land  form  of  Roxbury  today. 

The  great  glacier  of  the  ice  age  descended  from  the  north  and  covered  the 
entire  area.  The  glacier,  over  a  period  of  thousands  of  years,  scraped  and 
sculpted  the  land,  carrying  huge  boulders  and  tiny  pebbles  as  it  flowed 
south. 

As  the  earth  began  to  warm,  and  the  ice  sheet  slowly  melted,  it  deposited 
rocks  both  large  and  small  on  the  land,  and  filled  the  earlier  depressions  it 
had  made  in  the  softer  parts  of  the  earth's  surface.  Jamaica  Pond  is  a 
"kettle  hole"  made  by  the  glacier,  and  the  low  hills  of  Roxbury,  left  as 
great  deposits  of  rock,  till  and  gravel  in  the  wake  of  the  departing  glacier, 
are,  like  the  Harbor  Islands,  called  "drumlins."  (Beacon  Hill,  most  of 
South  Boston,  and  Dorchester  Heights  are,  like  so  many  of  the  hills  in  the 
area,  also  drumlins.) 

Formed,  then,  by  ancient  seas  and  volcanic  activity  and  sculpted  by 
glaciers  during  the  ice  age,  Roxbury  is  now  characterized  by  land  which 
rises  between  sea  level  and  about  60  feet. 

Roxbury's  geomorphic  history  is  visible  throughout  many  of  its  larg- 
er parks.  The  landscape  of  many  parks  is  dotted  with  puddingstone 
boulders  and  drumlins.  For  example,  Franklin  Park's  "99  Steps" 
leading  to  what  is  called  the  "Wilderness"  are  made  of  the  famous 
puddingstone  rock,  which  emerges  throughout  the  park  and  the  sur- 
rounding community.  Hagbourne  Hill  in  Franklin  Park  is  a  natural 
drumlin,  and  is  surrounded  by  huge  boulders  left  by  the  last  glacier. 


"Who  has  not  heard  of 
Roxbury  Puddingstone  or 
Roxbury  Conglomerate,  a 
cemented  mixture  of  peb- 
bles and  sand  created  by 
pre-glacial  streams  which 
washed  and  wore  away 
the  rocks  of  the  sea's  edge, 
spread  them  in  layers, 
mixed  them  with  clay,  and 
continued  the  process 
until  pressure  on  the  bot- 
tom layers  hardened  them 
to  rock.  It  is  a  very 
famous  rock  formation....- 
We  may  look  at  the  hills 
in  Roxbury  today  as  a  tes- 
timonial to  the  toughness 
and  surviving  power  of 
the  conglomerate  that 
bears  its  name.  Other 
and  softer  rocks  have  long 
since  weathered  into 
oblivion,  but  not  this  pud- 
dingstone structure  of 
pebbles,  cobblestones,  and 
natural  cement." 

David  McCord,  About 
Boston:  Sight,  Sound, 
Flavor  and  Inflection 
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Topography 

The  land  form  of  Roxbury  rises  gradually  from  north  to  south,  begin- 
ning with  a  large  expanse  of  flatland,  Lower  Roxbury,  which  sits  on 
the  filled  marshlands  of  the  Back  and  South  Bays.  The  flats  of  Roxbury 
are  interrupted  by  a  handful  of  fingers  of  higher  ground  extending  south 
from  the  north:  on  both  sides  of  Ruggles  Street  at  what  is  now  Mission 
Hill  Extension  and  Parcel  18,  along  Washington  Street  near  the  old  Eliot 
Burial  Ground,  along  Albany  Street  reaching  almost  to  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  and  along  Norfolk  and  Magazine  Streets,  the  old  tide  line  along 
the  marshy  edge  of  Boston  Harbor  before  the  land  was  filled. 

From  the  flats  of  Lower  Roxbury,  Roxbury  rises  as  it  stretches  south,  rising 
quite  dramatically  on  both  sides  of  Washington  Street  —  with  Fountain 
Hill  to  the  East;  Kittredge  Square  and  Fort  Hill  on  the  West.  (This  is  the 
part  of  the  Roxbury  upland  which  contains  the  preponderance  of  "urban 
wilds,"  sites  which,  because  of  their  rock  outcroppings  or  steep  terrain, 
have  never  been  developed  or  offer  special  natural  features  to  the  commu- 
nity.) Roxbury's  land  form  also  rises,  although  less  sharply,  in  several 
large  "islands"  of  high  ground  just  to  the  west  of  Magnolia  Street,  with  one 
high  expanse  near  the  intersection  of  Magnolia  and  Intervale  Streets. 
These  high  points  in  the  community  often  offer  excellent  views  of  down- 
town Boston  and  dramatic  sweeps  of  roadway. 


Dudley  Square  is  located  on  moderately  low-lying  land.  Warren  Street 
begins  on  this  lower  land  and  runs  south  along  a  broad  shoulder  of 
higher  ground,  gradually  rising  as  it  travels  through  Roxbury  toward 
Franklin  Park. 

The  land  between  Washington  and  Warren  Streets  rises  southward  in  broad 
terraces,  with  "islands"  of  somewhat  higher  land  to  the  east  and  west  of 
both  Crawford  Street  and  Humboldt  Avenue.  The  highest  ground  of 
Roxbury,  aside  from  Fort  Hill,  is  located  between  Maple  Street  and 
Humboldt  Avenue,  and  is  dissected  by  Elm  Hill  Avenue  as  it  travels  across 
this  highest  continuous  portion  of  the  neighborhood.  This  high  ground 
fronts  on  Franklin  Park,  itself  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  city's  topogra- 
phy. 

The  old  "Roxbury  highlands,"  the  stretch  of  land  from  Highland  Park  to 
Franklin  Park  along  the  series  of  hills  and  broad  high  terraces  stretching 
across  the  neighborhood,  is  still  the  site  of  many  of  the  community's  finest 
and  most  historic  parks,  houses  and  grounds. 

The  main  transportation  arteries  through  the  community  —  Dudley  Street, 
Warren  Street,  Tremont  Street,  Washington  Street,  Townsend  Street,  Blue 
Hill  Avenue,  and  the  railroad  tracks  of  both  the  Southwest  Corridor  and  the 
Conrail  line  —  hug  the  lowlands  and  avoid  adjacent  hills  as  they  travel 


"The  early  roads, 
Washington  Street,  Warren 
Street,  and  Blue  Hill 
Avenue  were  laid  out  to 
skirt  the  sharp  grades.  In 
this  way  the  main  nine- 
teenth century  traffic  lay 
at  the  edges  of  the  district. 
Further  isolation  was 
achieved  as  an  accidental 
result  of  the  creation  of 
Franklin  Park.  After  1886 
this  large  park  formed  the 
south  boundary  of  the 
highlands.  Thus,  because 
of  the  contour  of  its  land 
and  the  barrier  of 
Franklin  Park,  the  high- 
lands remained  a  residen- 
tial culde  sac." 

Sam  Bass  Warner, 
Streetcarr  Suburbs 
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irough  Roxbury,  as  they  have  since  they  formed  the  early  roads  and  by- 
ways of  the  Massachusetts  colony,  connecting  the  old  Boston  peninsula  to 
mainland  towns  by  way  of  Roxbury. 

loxbury's  street  pattern  is  still  very  much  the  way  it  was  when  it  was 
rst  settled  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  and  as  it  was  later  devel- 
ped  in  small  parcels  by  homeowners  and  developers  in  the  late  19th 
nd  early  20th  centuries.  Unlike  many  parts  of  Boston,  where  the 
jpography  has  been  obscured  and  early  settlement  patterns  obliter- 
ted,  much  of  Roxbury  still  retains  the  bold  features  of  its  natural 
istory  and  a  record  of  human  responses  to  its  land  forms. 
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The  Historical  Development  of 
Roxbury  and  Its  Open  Spaces 

Roxbury,  which  as  a  town  once  included  West  Roxbury,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mission  Hill  and  parts  of  Roslindale,  has  sheltered  people 
involved  with  changing  the  land's  natural  features  since  the  area's 
earliest  human  history. 

The  Massachusetts  Indians:  Farming  and  Hunting 

For  hundreds  of  years  the  Massachusetts  Indians,  the  local  tribe  of  the 
great  Algonquin  nation,  followed  their  ancestors'  thousands-of-years-old 
tradition  of  growing  corn,  beans  and  squash  on  communally  cultivated 
plots  of  land.  They  skillfully  burned  the  light  forest  underbrush  in  win- 
ter to  make  it  easier  to  see  deer  and  other  game  running  through  the 
woods  during  the  summer  months,  creating  a  beautifully  pristine  forest 
floor  which  astonished  early  English  traders,  who  sent  back  reports  of 
having  discovered  a  paradise-like  woodland  landscape. 

The  Indians  called  the  peninsula  on  which  Boston  was  founded 
"Shawmut,"  which  means  "living  water,"  because  of  the  area's  many 
brooks  and  streams.  It  was  these  streams  which  attracted  English  set- 
tlers to  the  peninsula  from  Charlestown,  where  they  had  first  camped. 
Because  Roxbury  was  that  part  of  the  mainland  which  connected  the 
Shawmut  peninsula  to  the  rest  of  the  Massachusetts'  lands,  it  was  cov- 
ered by  well  used  Indian  trails  and  camps.  Shawmut  Avenue's  name  still 
bears  witness  to  the  area's  Indian  history. 

The  17th  Century:  Puritan  Settlers 

In  the  1630's,  the  land  having  been  "purchased"  from  the  Massachusetts 
Indians  for  ten  English  pounds  of  sterling  silver,  Roxbury  was  settled  by 
Puritan  English  farmers.  They  cleared  the  land  for  timber  and  fuel,  left 
the  good  land  bare  for  farming,  fenced  the  pastureland  and  drained  the 
swamps  and  marshes.  John  Eliot,  for  whom  Eliot  Square  is  named,  was 
an  early  missionary  who  tried  to  convert  the  Indians  to  the  west  of 
Boston  —  in  Natick  —  to  Christianity.  The  Eliot  family  cemetery  in 
Dudley  Square  will  become  a  feature  of  the  Roxbury  Heritage  State 
Park. 

The  18th-Early  19th  Century:  Farming  and  Estates 

The  18th  century  in  Roxbury  was  an  era  of  farming  and  rural  estates. 
Roxbury 's  highlands  —  an  area  of  about  one  square  mile  around  Eliot 
Square,  Fort  Hill  and  the  area  between  Washington  and  Dudley  Streets 
—  were  soon  dotted  with  the  summer  homes  and  country  estates  of 
many  of  the  area's  wealthiest  families. 


"There  is  a  role  to  be  played 
by  institutions  within  the 
Roxbury  community  to  help 
the  community  see  itself  in 
global  terms,  in  its  largeness. 
And  to  understand  itself  in  a 
broad  historical  sense:  it's 
not  just  who  is  here  now,  it's 
who  has  been  here  and  who 
will  be  here. " 

Barry  Gaither,  Director, 
Center  for  Afro-American 
Artists 
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During  this  period,  the  farms  and  estates  of  Roxbury  provided  the 
seaport  city  of  Boston  with  much  of  its  fresh  produce.  The  town 
also  gave  Boston  one  of  its  Revolutionary  war  heroes,  Dr.  Joseph 
Warren,  for  whom  Warren  Street  is  named.  A  commemorative 
statue  of  Dr.  Warren  was  placed  on  St.  James  and  Warren  Streets. 

The  low  hill  called  the  "Resting  Place"  in  Franklin  Park  also 
comes  from  the  Revolutionary  war  era.  It  was  there  that 
Dorchester  minutemen,  returning  from  the  Lexington  and 
Concord  battle,  spent  the  night,  resting  along  an  Indian  path 
which  ran  through  the  area. 

In  1789,  General  George  Washington,  who  had  been  elected  as 
the  first  President  of  the  new  United  States  after  the 
Revolutionary  war,  came  to  Boston  via  Roxbury  on  the  old  road 
over  the  salt  marshes  of  the  Back  and  South  Bays  which  linked 
the  Boston  peninsula  to  the  mainland.  The  road,  then  called 
Orange  Street,  was  afterwards  called  Washington  Street  in  honor 
of  the  General's  visit. 


The  Mid-  to  Late-19th  Century:  Suburbanization  and 
Industrial  Growth 

During  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  large  homes  with  gardens 
continued  to  be  constructed  by  wealthy  Boston  residents  as  subur- 
ban or  summer  homes. 

Roxbury's  experimental  farms  and  orchards,  one  of  which  was 
located  near  Governor  Eustis'  mansion  near  Dudley  Street,  result- 
ed in  the  hybridization  of  the  still  popular  "Roxbury  Russet" 
apple  and  the  "Bartlett"  pear.  General  Lafayette  stayed  with 
Governor  Eustis  at  his  Roxbury  estate  overlooking  Boston  Harbor 
(now  the  Shirley-Eustis  House)  when  he  visited  Boston  in  1824. 

In  1826,  several  omnibus  lines  were  built  which  ran  to  Roxbury 
every  two  hours  from  Boston,  which  made  commuting  possible 
even  for  people  who  did  not  own  carriages.  By  1850,  more  than 
40%  of  Roxbury's  residents  were  foreign-born  or  the  children  of 
immigrants  (mostly  middle-class  Irish). 

In  1856,  the  establishment  of  horse-drawn  street  cars,  which  ran 
along  a  now-extended  and  expanded  Washington  Street,  Harrison 
Avenue,  and  Shawmut  Avenue,  enabled  poorer  people  to  begin  to 
leave  the  dense  districts  of  Boston  for  new  jobs,  light  and  air  in 
the  working  class  area  of  Roxbury. 


"In  1790,  [Roxbury  was]  a  purely 
agricultural  village,  no  more  connect- 
ed with  Boston  than  similar  commu- 
nities in  Worcester  and  Berkshire 
counties..." 

Oscar  Handlin,  Boston's  Immigrants 


"Subsequent  to  the  building  of  the 
Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  Roxbury  itself 
had  no  regular  policy  for  the  creation 
of  parks.  However,  the  highlands 
contained  the  majority  of  the  small 
squares  and  parks  of  the  town.  These 
green  spaces  were  the  results  of  gifts 
and  prodding  by  highlands  residents 
who  wished  to  preserve  some  of  the 
garden  character  of  the  town  in  the 
face  of  the  advancing  streets  ofhous- 


Sam  Bass  Warner,  Streetcar  Suburbs 


"...The  presence  of  farms  and  open 
land  at  the  outer  edge  of  settlement 
and  in  undeveloped  pockets 
...obscured  from  the  suburbanites  the 
true  nature  of  their 
environment....The  omnipresence  of 
vacant  land  lulled  builders  into  hav- 
ing no  thought  for  the  future.  Each 
homeowner  wanted  to  believe  that  his 
new  house  was  in  the  country,  or  at 
least  near  it,  though  in  fact  in  ten  to 
fifteen  years  his  house  and  land 
would  be  lost  in  a  great  plain  of  new 
streets  and  houses." 

Sam  Bass  Warner,  Streetcar  Suburbs 
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By  the  mid- 19th  century,  the  nation's  Industrial  Revolution  and       ; 
Boston's  development  boom  had  begun  in  earnest;  the  marshy  low- 
lands of  "lower"  Roxbury  and  the  area  beyond  the  tideline  at 
Norfolk  Street  were  filled  and  developed  for  industry  and  the  hous- 
es of  workers.  At  this  time,  Lower  Roxbury  looked  much  like  the 
industrial  mill  towns  that  were  springing  up  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  Some  of  the  mainly  Irish  workers  who  lived  there 
could  also  walk  to  jobs  in  Boston.  The  old  Stony  Brook,  which  is 
now  hidden  from  view  in  underground  culverts,  provided  much  of 
the  power  for  the  textile  and  lumber  mills,  stone  yards,  and 
foundries  in  the  area. 

The  Late  19th  Century:  Boston's  Country  Parks  Movement 

Roxbury,  like  most  of  Boston  and  the  East  Coast,  had  been  caught 
up  in  successive  waves  of  immigration  since  the  1840's.  By  the 
1870's,  Roxbury 's  (and  Boston's)  full  fledged  development  boom 
had  begun.  The  population  within  six  miles  of  Boston  had  doubled 
every  eighteen  years  between  1820  and  1870,  but  the  decades 
between  1870  and  1900  were  Roxbury 's  most  intense  period  of 
growth.  Many  of  the  area's  wealthier  residents  began  to  move 
south  to  West  Roxbury  and  Dedham,  as  Roxbury  became  rapidly 
suburban.  Roxbury  had  been  annexed  to  Boston  in  1868  in 
exchange  for  new  gas,  water,  and  sewer  lines.  Many  of  the  new 
residents  of  Roxbury  were  Irish,  German  and  Scandinavian,  who 
came  to  work  in  the  mills  and  factories  of  the  lowlands  of  Roxbury 
and  the  Stony  Brook  Valley. 

Roxbury  at  this  time  was  becoming  dense  enough  for  many  of  its 
residents  to  want  to  join  the  Parks  Movement  which  was  then  form- 
ing in  Boston.  With  the  establishment  of  Boston's  first  Parks 
Commission  in  1875,  Boston  followed  the  lead  of  New  York  City  in 
setting  aside  large  tracts  of  the  still  rural  land  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  urban  or  suburban  areas  creat- 
ed by  the  Industrial  Revolution.  New  York's  creation  of  Central 
Park  through  the  Park  Act  of  1851  set  a  precedent  for  foresighted 
cities  everywhere  and  made  the  reputation  of  its  landscape  architect, 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  Olmsted  was  brought  to  Boston  in  1878  to 
advise  the  city's  new  Parks  Commission  and  to  complete  improve- 
ments to  the  Muddy  River,  which  became  the  Back  Bay  Fens,  the 
Riverway  and  Arborway. 

Olmsted  was  then  hired  to  begin  work  on  Boston's  park  system  and 
on  Franklin  Park,  which  was  to  be  Boston's  "country  park"  similar 
to  Central  and  Prospect  Parks  in  New  York,  and  Mount  Royal  Park 
in  Montreal.  In  designing  the  park,  Olmsted  was  inspired  by  the 
site's  natural  beauty.  It  is  considered  a  masterpiece. 
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"...In  the  mid-1880's  and  the 
1890's  a  second  and  gigantic 
boom  began.  Roxbury  was  com- 
pletely covered  with  houses.... 
The  overwhelming  amount  of 
construction  was  residential. 
The  amount  of  land  allocated  to 
each  house  was  unprecedented. 
The  average  suburban  houses 
enjoyed  at  least  twice  the  yard  of 
in  town  styles...." 

Sam  Bass  Warner,  Streetcar 
Suburbs 


"The  ground  finally  selected 
[for  Franklin  Park]  has  the 
usual  characteristics  of  the 
stony  upland  pasture  and  the 
rocky  divides  between  streams 
commonly  found  in  New 
England,  covered  by  what  is 
called  'second growth' 
woods...forming  impressive 
masses  of  foliage.  It  is  in  all 
parts  underlaid  by  ledges  which 
break  out...in  a  bold  and  pic- 
turesque way...There  is  not  with- 
in or  near  the  city  any  other 
equal  extent  of  ground  of  as 
pleasingly  simple  rural 
aspect....F ranklin  Park...pos- 
sesses  the  soothing  charm  which 
lies  in  the  qualities  of  breadth, 
distance...  intricacy.. .and  mys- 
tery.... an  aspect  approaching 
grandeur..." 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  1886 
(cited  by  Richard  Heath  in  "A 
History  of  Franklin  Park,"  The 
Franklin  Park  Coalition,  1978) 
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Franklin  Park  was  the  first  major  addition  to  newly  annexed  Roxbury's 
open  space  system.  While  it  was  under  construction,  much  of  the  old 
town's  landscape  was  changed  forever  as  a  wave  of  building  moved 
across  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  once  rural  community. 

"...The  special  nineteenth  century  habit  of  Sunday  rides  to  the  parks 
and  cemeteries  outside  the  city  made  many  of  the  most  distant  street- 
railway  runs  profitable.  Until  1890  the  suburban  terminals  at  Grove 
Hall  and  Forest  Hills  were  situated  on  the  edge  of  sparsely  settled  land. 
Their  biggest  day  was  Sunday,  when  thousands  of  Bostonians  jour- 
neyed out  from  town  to  spend  the  day  at  the  Castle  Garden  Amusement 
Park  and  nearby  Franklin  Park...." 

Sam  Bass  Warner,  Streetcar  Suburbs 


The  mid-  to  late-nineteenth  century  saw  the  development  of  organized 
athletics  and  sports  teams,  from  baseball  to  basketball,  volley  ball,  tennis 
and  football.  Franklin  Park's  designers  accommodated  the  need  for  for- 
malized athletic  fields  at  the  Playstead  in  Franklin  Park  and  later  at 
Franklin  Field.  The  Playstead  was  Boston's  first  playground.  When  it 
opened  in  1889,  all  of  the  school  children  of  Boston  attended  the 
celebration.  The  golf  course  was  added  in  1902. 

The  Early  20th  Century:  Playground  Construction  and  an  Economic 
Downturn 

When,  in  1907,  the  elevated  subway  came  to  thriving  Dudley  Square  after 
a  half  century  of  intense  population  growth,  Roxbury's  hills  and  valleys 
were  home  to  the  Irish,  Italians,  Germans  and  others,  including  many 
large  working  and  middle-class  families.  African-American  families  had 
begun  to  move  into  Lower  Roxbury  from  Beacon  Hill  around  the  turn  of 
the  century,  and  into  the  Roxbury  highlands  in  the  1920's.  Jewish  fami- 
lies also  began  to  move  into  suburban  Roxbury  from  the  more  crowded 
North  and  West  Ends  of  central  Boston  during  the  1920's  —  often  into  the 
new  apartment  buildings  which  had  begun  to  undermine  the  community's 
village-  and  town-like  character.  Each  wave  of  new  residents  coming  into 
Roxbury  after  the  1870's  was  more  low  income  than  the  former. 

In  1912,  Mayor  John  Fitzgerald  initiated  construction  of  the  Franklin  Park 
Zoo,  which  was  designed  by  Arthur  Shurcliff,  one  of  Olmsted's  disciples. 
During  the  next  several  decades,  most  of  Roxbury's  smaller  parks,  play- 
grounds and  ballfields  were  constructed.  Playgrounds  and  ballfields  were 
located  throughout  the  neighborhood  where  land  could  still  be  found. 
Many  of  Roxbury's  parks  and  playgrounds  are  located  on  slopes  or  rock 
outcroppings  because  these  pieces  of  land  were  difficult  to  develop  for 
other  purposes. 


"The  present  need  is  to  bring 
the  parks  nearer  to  the 
homes  by  creating  more 
recreation  areas  in  the  resi- 
dence districts.    The 
doorsteps  and  the  streets  will 
continue  always  to  serve  as 
play  spaces  on  certain  days, 
at  certain  hours,  and  at  cer- 
tain periods  in  childhood  and 
in  old  age,  but  the  play- 
ground and  the  park  will  be  a 
public  necessity 
always. ...Transportation  will 
probably  never  provide  such 
rapid  and  such  cheap  transit 
that  the  families  of  one 
neighborhood  will  go  by 
preference  to  distant  neigh- 
borhoods for  playgrounds." 

Arthur  Shurcliff,  the  Boston 
Parks  Department's  land- 
scape architect,  1925 
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Despite  the  slow  erosion  of  Boston's  economic  base,  starting  in  the 
1920's  with  the  collapse  of  the  shoe  and  textile  industries,  Mayor 
James  Michael  Curley,  in  1925  and  1934,  initiated  the  construction  of 
the  Rose  and  Herbaceous  Gardens  at  Franklin  Park.  (The  stadium  was 
constructed  in  1949,  and  the  Children's  Zoo  was  added  to  Franklin 
Park  by  the  MDC  in  1960.) 

When  the  Depression  struck  in  the  1930's,  Roxbury  had  already  begun 
to  lose  its  middle -class  population  to  more  distant  suburbs,  and  a  long 
period  of  economic  decline  set  in  —  not  only  for  Roxbury  but  for  all 
of  Boston.  World  War  U  had  little  effect  on  Boston's  economy.  By  the 
late  1950's,  Roxbury  was  a  largely  minority  community  in  serious 
decline.  Roxbury 's  old  industrial  base  was  eroding,  as  was  its  historic 
importance  to  Boston's  economy. 

The  Late  20th  Century:  Community-Based  Restoration  and 
Preservation 

In  the  late  1960's,  following  more  than  decade  of  neglect  and  decline 
of  the  neighborhood's  parks  and  playgrounds,  Elma  Lewis  of  the  Elma 
Lewis  School  of  Fine  Arts  initiated  a  program  in  a  portion  of  Franklin 
Park  —  the  ruins  of  the  Overlook  in  the  Playstead.  There,  over  the  next 
seven  years,  she  created  a  summer  theater  festival,  known  as  the 
Playhouse  in  the  Park.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  community-based 
movement  for  the  restoration  of  Boston's  largest  historic  park. 

In  1971  the  Franklin  Park  Advisory  Committee  was  founded,  which 
led  in  1978  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Franklin  Park  Coalition,  a  group 
which  advocated  for  scores  of  Roxbury's  parks  and  playgrounds  as 
well  as  Franklin  Park  itself.  Franklin  Park  had  meanwhile  became  a 
National  Historic  Site.  In  1980  the  Franklin  Park  Coalition  became  a 
tax-exempt  organization,  which  enabled  it  to  undertake  a  series  of 
major  fundraising  and  landscape  improvement  contracts  and  media 
events  in  cooperation  with  the  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department  on  behalf  of  Franklin  Park.  As  a  result,  Franklin  Park  has 
emerged  from  its  deteriorated  state  to  reclaim  its  rightful  place  as  one 
of  the  community's  —  and  the  nation's  —  great  landscape  treasures. 

Another  successful  community-based  open  space  initiative  emerged  in 
Augusta  Bailey's  Roxbury-North  Dorchester  Beautification  Program, 
which  reclaimed  vacant  and  underutilized  land,  planted  flowers,  and 
organized  fresh  produce  distribution  programs  throughout  the  area  in 
the  late  1960's  through  the  1970's.  Also  in  the  1960's,  spurred  on  by 
the  Snowdens  of  Freedom  House,  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  began  its  first  major  residential  urban  renewal  project  at 
Washington  Park.  This  initiative  in  turn  attracted,  between  1962  and 
1980,  millions  of  dollars  in  public  funds  for  housing  construction  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  public  facilities  to  offset  continuing  disinvestment 


"Franklin  Park  is  not  a  commu- 
nity park.  It  is  an  Olmsted  mira- 
cle; it  is  the  major  park  in 
Boston;  it  is  the  major  park  of  the 
region;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  parks  in  America. 
Franklin  Park  lives.  It  will  live 
with  us  or  without  us.  I  would 
rather  see  that  it  lived  with  us.  It 
is  a  park  located  in  a  community, 
benefitting  the  city,  belonging  in 
part  to  the  Commonwealth,  and 
making  a  splash  on  the  American 
scene." 

Elma  Lewis,  The  Elma  Lewis 
School  of  Fine  Arts 


"The  parks  and  playgrounds 
were  unbelievably  deteriorated, 
but  they  did  exist  as  public, 
renewable,  accessible  space  for 
all  ages.  There  were  also  histori- 
cally and  architecturally  signifi- 
cant buildings,  and  the  scale  and 
layout  of  streets  and  structures 
seemed  really  designed  for  peo- 
ple." 

George  Morrison,  former 

Executive  Director  of  the 

Roxbury  Action  Program 

(RAP),  "Highland  Park:  1630- 
1977" 
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and  redlining  on  the  part  of  the  private  sector. 


The  late  1960's  also  saw  the  stopping  of  a  proposal  for  a  highway  -- 
Route  1-95  --  through  what  had  once  been  the  Stony  Brook  Valley, 
though  not  until  after  many  of  the  homes  and  businesses  in  the  area 
had  already  been  razed.  This  "stop  the  highway"  movement,  in  which 
Roxbury's  community  leaders  Chuck  Turner,  Daniel  Richardson,  Dee 
Primm  and  David  Lee,  among  many  others,  played  a  central  role,  later 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  Southwest  Corridor  Project  --  a  new  Orange 
line,  Amtrak  and  commuter  rail  lines,  and  a  public  park  instead  of  the 
proposed  highway.  The  new  52-acre  Southwest  Corridor  Parkland, 
which  opened  officially  in  1988,  now  forms  one  boundary  of  the 
Roxbury  IPOD.  It  was  the  first  major  addition  to  Boston's  open  space 
inventory  in  almost  a  century. 


"If  we  hadn't  put  in  that  five- 
mile  strip  of  the  Southwest 
Corridor  Parkland,  there  would 
be  very  little  opportunity  for 
open  space  remaining  in  this 
part  of  the  city.  It's  one  of  the 
last  great  open  spaces  in 
Boston." 

Dee  Primm,  Highland  Park 


The  community  gardens  of  Roxbury,  most  of  them  created  on  vacant 
house  lots  left  by  the  thirty-year  period  of  disinvestment,  added  anoth- 
er dimension  to  Roxbury's  open  space  inventory,  beginning  in  the 
mid-1970's  with  the  creation  of  the  Survival  Garden  by  the  Highland 
Park  400,  a  group  of  senior  citizens  led  by  retired  BRA  employee 
Edward  L.  Cooper.  Mr.  Cooper  a  few  years  later  was  instrumental  in 
founding  Boston  Urban  Gardeners,  a  citywide  community  garden 
advocacy  and  support  organization. 

In  1976,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  published  a  report  enti- 
tled "Boston's  Urban  Wilds,"  which  identified  13  sites  in  Roxbury  as 
important  natural  places  which  deserved  to  be  preserved  from  further 
development.  The  citywide  non-profit  organization  Boston  Natural 
Areas  Fund  was  founded  to  implement  the  recommendations  in  the 
study,  and  has  been  largely  successful  in  preserving  and  enhancing 
Roxbury's  urban  wilds  in  cooperation  with  the  City  of  Boston's 
Environment  Department,  Conservation  Commission,  and  Parks  and 
Recreation  Department,  as  well  as  in  preserving  community  gardens. 
In  1989,  in  fact,  the  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  began  a 
program  of  regular  maintenance  of  urban  wilds. 


"Our  roots  are  in  the  land.  The 
relationship  to  the  land  has 
always  been  part  of  our  commu- 
nity. Most  of  us  have  roots  in 
the  South,  or  the  Caribbean. 
What  Ed  Cooper  and  communi- 
ty gardeners  have  done  is  to 
allow  us  to  reconnect  to  the 
land,  and  led  the  interconnec- 
tion of  community  gardening  — 
not  only  in  Roxbury  but  in  every 
neighborhood  of  the  city  of 
Boston." 

Bruce  Boiling,  Boston  City 
Councillor 


Roxbury's  open  space  system  today  is  both  one  of  the  most  varied 
and  most  historic  of  any  city  in  the  nation.  Each  succeeding  gen- 
eration has  added  something  of  lasting  value  to  Roxbury's  open 
space  system.  The  challenge  today  is  to  restore  the  older  parts  of 
the  system  while  expressing  the  community's  vision  for  the  future. 
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Recent  Open  Space  Initiatives 


The  Mayor's  Office  of  Capital  Planning 

In  1985,  Mayor  Flynn  issued  a  Capital  Plan  for  the  City  of  Boston. 
As  part  of  the  capital  improvements  planning  process,  the  Mayor 
instructed  the  Office  of  Capital  Planning  to  undertake  a  complete 
inventory  of  the  conditions  of  the  varied  City-owned  open  space 
inventory  to  determine  the  capital  needs  of  the  system,  and  to  create 
a  master  plan  for  phased  expenditures. 

The  Office  of  Capital  Planning  coordinated  a  two-year  effort  which 
included  the  involvement  of  all  of  the  land  and  open  space  management 
and  programming  agencies  of  the  City  of  Boston:  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  Department,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  the 
Public  Facilities  Department,  the  Environment  Department  and  its 
Conservation  Commission,  the  Community  Schools  Program,  the 
Mayor's  Office  of  Neighborhood  Services,  the  Real  Property 
Department,  and  the  School  Department,  as  well  as  the  Mayor's  Policy 
office.  In  addition,  state  agencies  such  as  the  Metropolitan  District 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  Environmental  Management  were 
included  in  discussions  and  needs  assessments,  as  were  many  communi- 
ty groups  and  non-profit  organizations,  in  particular,  the  Boston 
GreenSpace  Alliance  and  its  member  groups.  Several  private  firms 
were  contracted  to  provide  technical  information  and  condition  assess- 
ments, including  Craig  Halvorson  Associates  and  Geraldine  Weinstein 
Associates. 

The  resulting  report,  published  in  1987  as  the  two-volume  "Boston's 
Open  Space:  An  Urban  Open  Space  Plan,"  is  both  inventory  and 
plan,  and  has  formed  the  basis  for  the  capital  improvements  under- 
taken in  Roxbury  by  the  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 
and  other  city  agencies. 

The  study  is  particularly  useful  in  its  in-depth  descriptions  of  city-owned 
parks  and  playgrounds  as  many  of  Roxbury's  parks,  playgrounds  and  tot 
lots  were  deemed  to  be  in  need  of  restoration  and  improved  mainte- 
nance. The  citywide  planning  study,  organized  by  neighborhoods,  has 
also  served  as  the  foundation  of  subsequent  open  space  and  recreational 
planning  efforts. 

The  study  concluded  that:  "Roxbury's  parks  and  playgrounds  are  rea- 
sonably well  distributed.. ..Generally  speaking,  all  areas  have  an  ade- 
quate number  and  variety  of  open  spaces  within  a  reasonable  distance." 
However,  the  study  recommended  a  number  of  capital  improvements  for 


The  Mayor's  Office  of 
Capital  Planning's  two-vol- 
ume "Boston's  Open  Space: 
An  Urban  Open  Space 
Plan"  formed  a  major  part 
of  the  basis  for  the  current 
study.  Since  completion  of 
the  study  in  1987,  many  of 
its  recommendations  for  the 
Roxbury  IPOD  have  been 
addressed,  while  some  new 
needs  have  been  expressed 
by  the  community.  In  the 
current  study  undertaken 
for  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  as 
part  of  the  rezoning  process 
for  the  Roxbury  IPOD, 
Boston  Urban  Gardeners 
has  tried  not  to  duplicate 
useful  and  relevant  infor- 
mation already  available  in 
"Boston's  Open  Space:  An 
Urban  Open  Space  Plan." 
The  current  study  uses 
information  presented  in  the 
prior  study  as  a  point  of 
departure  for  description, 
updated  information  or  rec- 
ommendations. The  plan 
and  inventory  are  available 
from  the  Mayor's  Office  of 
Capital  Planning  in  City 
Hall. 
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specific  sites.  It  also  recommended  that  "park  maintenance  should 
include  tree  planting  and  care,"  and  that  "many  of  Roxbury's  parks 
would  be  well  served  by  new  plantings."  It  suggested  more  communi- 
ty involvement  with  the  area's  public-access  urban  wilds  sites,  a  need 
for  additional  planning  related  to  sites  abutting  public  schools,  and  a 
need  for  more  community  gardens. 

The  study  concluded  that  "the  goals  for  the  future  of  Roxbury's  open 
space  include:  improved  maintenance  of  play  areas;  better  security  in 
and  around  parks  and  playgrounds;  continued  capital  improvements 
aimed  at  restoring  play  areas  for  small  children;  the  recovery  of  aban- 
doned or  destroyed  play  areas;  programming;  and  the  reuse  of  vacant 
or  undeveloped  lots."  The  Mayor's  Office  of  Capital  Planning  contin- 
ues to  coordinate  and  monitor  capital  improvements  to  the  City-owned 
portions  of  the  Roxbury  landscape. 


The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  under  the  direction  of  Stephen 
Coyle,  is  again  fulfilling  its  mandate  as  both  a  planning  and  redevelop- 
ment agency.  The  BRA  is  currently  rezoning  the  city,  neighborhood 
by  neighborhood.  The  Roxbury  Interim  Overlay  District  planning  pro- 
cess is  one  of  a  number  of  simultaneous  neighborhood-based  planning 
initiatives.  Open  space  planning  and  issues,  often  in  conjunction 
with  major  development  initiatives,  are  now  recognized  as  essen- 
tial to  the  quality  of  life  of  residents  and  to  the  success  of  commer- 
cial development. 

In  1988-1989,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  undertook  a 
series  of  planning  studies  in  conjunction  with  its  neighborhood 
rezoning  initiative  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Roxbury 
Neighborhood  Council. 

In  addition  to  the  "Roxbury  IPOD  Open  Space  Needs  Assessment  and 
Planning  Study,"  the  BRA  contracted  for  a  study  of  the  Washington 
Street  Corridor  (Stull  and  Lee  Associates),  which  includes  major  open 
space  considerations,  and  for  a  study  of  future  large-scale  visions  and 
opportunities,  including  open  space  considerations,  by  the  Primary 
Group  and  Communitas,  all  in  cooperation  with  the  ongoing  communi- 
ty-based planning  process. 

The  BRA  is  also  working  with  the  Public  Facilities  Department  and  the 
Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  Initiative  on  a  master  plan  for  the  Dudley 
Street  area.  These  studies,  together,  will  create  the  foundation  for 
upcoming  land  use  and  street  improvement  decisions,  as  well  as  for 
future  community-based  planning  and  development  initiatives. 
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The  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 

Since  Mayor  Flynn  more  than  doubled  the  budget  of  the  Boston  Parks 
and  Recreation  Department  and  initiated  the  intensive  five-year  capital 
improvement  program  for  major  city  facilities  under  the  coordinating 
auspices  of  the  Office  of  Capital  Planning,  the  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department  and  the  Public  Facilities  Department  have  been 
engaged  in  a  major  effort  to  restore  the  parks  and  playgrounds  of 
Roxbury  and  other  neighborhoods  throughout  the  city. 

Since  1987,  the  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  has 
expended  more  than  $3.5  million  on  capital  improvements  to 
Roxbury's  parks,  playgrounds  and  tot  lots:  Marcella  and  Crawford 
Playgrounds,  Mary  Ffannon,  Horatio  Harris,  Malcolm  X  Park,  Franklin 
Park's  Humboldt  Avenue  entrance,  Carter  Playground,  Elm  Hill  Park, 
Little  Scobie,  the  Franklin  Park  Golf  Course,  Children's,  Beauford  and 
Lambert  Parks  have  all  received  major  capital  attention. 

The  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  has  focused  particular 
attention  on  the  community's  need  for  high  quality  tot  lots  and  ball- 
fields.  In  addition,  the  Department  is  working  with  the  Boston  Public 
Facilities  Department  on  a  master  plan  for  Highland  Park,  and  is  plan- 
ning improvements  to  Ceylon  Park,  including  a  new  tot  lot  at  the 
Dickerson  School. 

In  1988,  the  Department  convened  an  informal  inter-agency  group  to 
share  plans  and  information.  An  open  space  analysis  of  the  Highland 
Park  sub-district  was  one  of  its  first  activities. 


"I  grew  up  as  the  oldest  of 
seven  children.  I  remember 
going  to  the  greenhouses,  to 
Franklin  Park  with  my  Mom 
and  Dad  and  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. I  am  committed  to  work- 
ing with  you,  and  I  can  speak 
to  the  commitment  of  the 
Flynn  Administration.  But  we 
will  not  be  here  forever.  The 
best  thing  that  we  can  do  is  to 
work  with  people  in  the  com- 
munity and  forge  real  support 
for  your  efforts.  The  only 
vision  that  I  have  is  your 
vision." 


For  the  next  phase  of  capital  improvements  (1989-1990)  Jeep  Jones 
Park,  Orchard  Park,  Children's  Playground,  Laviscount  Plaza,  Highland 
Park,  Cedar  Square  and  the  Trotter  Playground  have  all  been  identified 
as  needing  capital  improvements.  In  addition,  new  field  houses  will  be 
built  at  Marcella  and  Carter  Playgrounds.  The  cost  of  the  upcoming 
renovations  may  well  exceed  $2  million  (budget  permitting). 


Lawrence  Dwyer, 
Commissioner,  Boston  Parks 
and  Recreation  Department 


In  addition  to  capital  improvements  and  the  professionalization  of 
maintenance/management  services,  the  Department  has  been  work- 
ing with  the  state's  Department  of  Environmental  Management  to 
create  a  hundred-year  master  plan  for  the  Olmsted  Park  system,  of 

which  Franklin  Park,  on  the  boundary  of  the  IPOD,  is  a  central  feature. 
The  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  and  the  Olmsted  Historic 
Landscape  Preservation  Program  of  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Management  contracted  with  Craig  Halvorson  Associates  to  produce  a 
master  plan  for  Franklin  Park.  A  draft  plan  was  presented  at  a  commu- 
nity meeting  in  the  spring  of  1988.  Implementation  of  the  plan  may  be 
postponed  due  to  the  current  state  fiscal  crisis. 
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The  Boston  Public  Facilities  Department 

The  Boston  Public  Facilities  planning  staff  and  its  landscape  archi- 
tects have  been  working  with  the  Dudley  Street  Neighborhood 
Initiative  and  with  the  residents  of  Highland  Park  and  their  organiza- 
tional representatives  to  create  master  plans  for  these  two  areas  within 
the  Roxbury  IPOD.  Both  plans  include  open  space  recommendations,  as 
well  as  housing  and  commercial  development  proposals.  Communitas, 
Inc.,  served  as  a  consultant  to  the  Public  Facilities  Department  and  the 
Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  Initiative;  Stull  and  Lee  served  as  consultants 
in  Highland  Park. 

The  Public  Facilities  Department  also  submitted,  on  behalf  of  the  Dudley 
Street  Neighborhood  Initiative,  a  proposal  to  the  Commonwealth's  Town 
Commons  Program.  This  proposal  was  funded  and  will  result  in  a  major 
new  hard-surface  plaza  at  the  intersection  of  Blue  Hill  Avenue  and  Dudley 
Street  —  the  public  realm  anchor  of  the  Dudley  Street  Neighborhood 
Initiative's  proposed  rebuilding  of  the  community.  Construction  is  due  to 
begin  in  1990.  Two  major  community  parks  with  indoor  teen  centers  are 
planned  by  the  Dudley  Street  Initiative  in  cooperation  with  the  Public 
Facilities  Department. 

The  Public  Facilities  Department  administers  the  city's  Abutter  Lots 
Program,  through  which  sites  too  small  or  otherwise  unfit  for  develop- 
ment are  sold  to  abutters  or  non-profit  organizations  for  use  as  open  space. 
Because  of  the  large  number  of  vacant  lots  within  the  Roxbury  IPOD,  this 
program  will  have  a  major  though  incremental  positive  impact  on  the 
community's  private  and  semi-public  landscapes. 

The  Public  Facilities  Department  also  administers  the  Grassroots 
Program,  funded  through  the  federal  Community  Development  Block 
Grant,  which  supports  community-based  efforts  to  reclaim  vacant  or 
underutilized  land  as  tot  lots,  community  gardens  or  other  community 
open  space  facilities.  This  program  has  been  used  to  develop  a  tot  lot  at 
the  Dimock  Community  Health  Care  site,  which  serves  three  day  care 
centers,  and  to  upgrade  vacant  and  underutilized  land  throughout  the 
Roxbury  IPOD. 

Finally,  the  Public  Facilities  Department,  in  cooperation  with  the  Boston 
Parks  and  Recreation  Department,  administers  and  oversees  public  con- 
tracts for  the  city's  Street  Tree  Program. 

The  Boston  Conservation  Commission 

The  Boston  Conservation  Commission  has  been  working  with  other  City 
of  Boston  agencies  on  neighborhood  master  plans,  and  with  the  Boston 
Natural  Areas  Fund  and  the  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  to 
preserve  and  enhance  the  urban  wilds  of  Roxbury. 
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City  of  Boston  Inspectional  Services  Department 

The  Inspectional  Services  Department  has  worked  with  other  public  agen- 
cies and  community  groups  to  develop  a  highly  successful  vacant  lot 
clean-up  program,  which  includes  the  installation  of  upended  pieces  of 
telephone  poles  to  prevent  further  illegal  dumping.  This  program  has 
largely  stabilized  the  vacant  land  resource  in  the  Roxbury  IPOD,  and  elim- 
inated much  of  its  blighting  influence. 

The  Metropolitan  District  Commission 

The  MDC  owns  and  operates  the  Franklin  Park  Zoo,  which  recently 
opened  the  new  African  Tropical  Forest  Pavilion  to  the  public.  In  addi- 
tion, the  MDC  skating  rink  and  swimming  pool  adjacent  to  the  City- 
owned  Malcolm  X  Park  at  Washington  Street  and  Martin  Luther  King 
Boulevard. 

It  is  also  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  new  Southwest 
Corridor  Park,  the  western  boundary  of  the  Roxbury  IPOD,  and  for  the 
parkway  entrances  to  Franklin  Park  at  Blue  Hill  Avenue  and  Morton 
Street. 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Environmental 
Management 

The  Department  of  Environmental  Management  has  been  working  with 
the  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  on  a  hundred-year  Master 
Plan  for  the  Olmsted  parks  system,  which  includes  Franklin  Park,  one 
of  Olmsted's  acknowledged  masterpieces. 

In  addition,  the  Department  is  developing  plans  for  the  Roxbury  State 
Heritage  Park,  part  of  the  statewide  urban  historic  park  system,  which 
will  be  based  in  the  Eliot  Square/Highland  Park  section  of  Roxbury,  and 
which  will  link  many  of  the  community's  nationally  historic  and  architec- 
turally significant  sites  in  an  interpreted  network  of  open  spaces  and  his- 
toric buildings.  (The  state's  fiscal  crisis  has  put  plans  for  implementation 
of  the  Roxbury  State  Heritage  Park  on  hold,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  funds 
will  eventually  become  available.) 

The  Department  of  Environmental  Management  has  also  funded,  through 
its  Town  Commons  Program,  a  centrally  located,  two-section  plaza  at 
the  heart  of  the  Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  Initiative  at  the  intersection 
of  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Hampden  and  Dudley  Streets.  (See  the  Appendix  for 
a  map  of  the  Roxbury  Heritage  State  Park). 
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Anticipated  Development 


The  BRA  Research  Department  anticipates  residential  growth  for  the 
Roxbury  IPOD  at  the  rate  of  20%  during  the  next  decade  and  10%  in  the  fol- 
lowing decade,  to  approximately  70,000  residents  by  the  year  2010  or  fairly 
soon  thereafter.  It  also  anticipates  that  many  of  the  new  residents  will  be 
members  of  new  immigrant  groups,  which  is  generally  an  indication  of  a 
high  percentage  of  young  families. 

The  community  will  continue  to  expand  and  to  diversify  ethnically 
assuming  that: 

-  immigration  restrictions  are  not  imposed  on  the  groups  now  set- 
tling in  Roxbury,  and  extended  families  are  able  to  join  relatives 
currently  in  the  United  States; 

-  new  and  affordable  housing  units  are  available  to  accommodate 
population  growth; 

-  the  quality  of  life  in  the  neighborhood  is  such  that  the  community 
retains  residents  who  have  a  full  range  of  choices. 

In  addition  to  an  increase  in  population,  Roxbury  almost  undoubtedly  will  — 
because  of  its  proximity  to  Downtown,  recent  public  investment  in  develop- 
ment and  planning,  and  the  number  of  still  vacant  development  parcels  in  the 
area  —  experience  a  radical  reshaping  of  its  edges  and  something  of  a  devel- 
opment boom  throughout. 

Exactly  whether  and  how  Roxbury  will  redevelop  after  its  thirty-year  battle 
with  disinvestment  is  unclear,  especially  in  light  of  the  current  state  fiscal  cri- 
sis and  the  lack  of  will  on  the  part  of  the  federal  government  to  support  urban 
economic  development  and  housing  initiatives.  However,  for  the  purposes  of 
planning,  the  assumption  is  made  that  most  or  all  of  the  planned  initiatives 
described  below  will  eventually  occur. 

Major  New  Development 

While  much  of  the  Roxbury  IPOD  today  seems  to  reflect  its  thirty-year  battle 
with  disinvestment  and  a  loss  of  its  housing  stock,  planned  development  ini- 
tiatives will  vastly  change  the  community's  physical  face  as  they  are  imple- 
mented over  the  next  decade.  The  Roxbury  IPOD  planning  process  itself  is 
but  one  of  a  number  of  major  initiatives  which  will  affect  residents'  open 
space  needs  and  the  physical  face  of  the  community  in  the  future.  Open 
space  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  new  development  as  a  buffer 
between  residential  and  industrial  areas,  as  an  amenity  in  new  housing 
developments,  as  a  way  to  support  community  youth  and  their  families, 
and  to  reinforce  the  character  of  the  neighborhood  and  its  natural  and 
architectural  characteristics. 
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he  Crosstown  Industrial  Park 

Kajor  parcels  along  Melnea  Cass  Boulevard  will  be  designated  for  com- 
ercial  and  light  industrial  use.  There  is  some  discussion  of  focusing  bio- 
ichnology  and  medical  research  in  the  area.  The  large  BRA -owned 
ovelopment  parcel  X28  on  Melnea  Cass  at  Washington  Street  will  proba- 
ly  be  designated  for  new  housing,  and  nearby  parcels  designated  specifi- 
i.lly  for  health-related  research  and  industries.  The  parcel  on  the  oppo- 
se corner  will  become  part  of  the  Roxbury  Heritage  State  Park,  and  the 
mall  wooden  historic  structure  will  be  renovated  as  the  Visitor's  Center. 
lie  community  is  also  planning  for  a  supermarket  for  the  area. 

he  existing  large  expanse  of  green  along  the  north  side  of  Melnea  Cass 
:oulevard  is  in  fact  a  landscaped  DPW  right-of-way  for  a  future  light  rail 
insportation  corridor. 

lis  important  edge  of  Roxbury,  the  seam  between  Roxbury  and  Lower 
oxbury  and  a  largely  residential  area  at  present,  will  be  much  more 
:  msely  built  in  the  future.  The  relationship  between  the  residential  part 
I '  the  community  and  future  commercial  and  industrial  growth  must  be 
ell  planned  to  avoid  diminishing  the  quality  of  life  for  residents  and  to 
isure  an  aesthetic  and  coherent  edge  of  both  Roxbury  and  Lower 
oxbury 

he  Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  Initiative 

ne  Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  Initiative,  which  includes  the  four  IPOD 
ib-district  neighborhoods  of  Hampden-George,  Shirley-Eustis,  Mount 
easant,  and  part  of  Sav-Mor,  will  result  in  the  creation  of  up  to  2000 
:w  housing  units,  the  construction  of  a  Department  of  Environmental 
[anagement-funded  Town  Common  at  the  intersection  of  Blue  Hill 
venue,  Dudley  Street  and  Hampden  Street,  upgraded  and  more  active 
mimercial  nodes  along  Dudley  Street,  several  new  recreation/communi- 
centers  for  children  and  teenagers,  a  major  new  cultural  and  family  cen- 
r,  and  a  general  strengthening  of  the  area's  physical  and  social  fabric  and 
>mmercial  core. 

ewmarket  Industrial  Park/South  Bay 

he  Newmarket  Industrial  area,  on  the  northeast  edge  of  the  Roxbury 
'OD,  will,  according  to  a  study  and  plans  commissioned  by  the  City  of 
oston  EDIC,  provide  an  area  for  substantial  light  industrial  and  manu- 
cturing  development.  This  long-term  development  project,  which  will 

entually  total  more  than  $100  million  in  capital  improvement,  land 
:quisition,  and  community  development  costs,  will  be  a  magnet  for  jobs 

the  area,  and  will  result  in  major  landscape  improvements. 
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Parcel  18  and  other  Southwest  Corridor  Development 

Parcel  18  as  currently  planned  may  include  the  proposed  offices  of  the 
900-employee  Massachusetts  Water  Resources  Administration  or  anoth- 
er public  agency,  a  day  care  center,  shops,  and  probably  a  200-room 
hotel.  It  is  anticipated  that  development  of  Parcel  18  and  adjacent  sites 
will  increase  the  use  of  nearby  Carter  Playground  and  the  Southwest 
Corridor  Parkland  significantly. 

The  Southwest  Corridor  will  expand  its  role  as  the  institutional  center  of 
the  Roxbury  IPOD.  Northeastern  University  has  plans  to  expand  its 
facilities  with  the  development  of  a  new  library  and  parking  facilities, 
the  Elma  Lewis  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Center  for  Afro-American 
Artists  have  been  designated  for  development  at  Tremont  Street  and 
New  Dudley,  across  from  Roxbury  Community  College,  Parcel  22  at 
Ruggles  Street  will  be  the  site  of  new  housing,  and  the  vacant  parcel 
adjacent  to  Jeep  Jones  Park  off  Dudley  Street  behind  Roxbury 
Community  College  will  become  a  Muslim  Mosque.  The  main  vehicu- 
lar entrance  to  the  headquarters  of  the  planned  Roxbury  Heritage  State 
Park  will  also  be  at  New  Dudley  Street,  creating  a  major  cluster  of  insti- 
tutional, educational  and  cultural  facilities  at  this  important  intersection 
of  and  entrance  to  the  interior  of  the  Roxburv  IPOD. 


EDIC  is  also  working  with  the  MBTA  to  implement  a  plan  to  develop 
vacant  parcels  at  Jackson  Square  as  a  significant  cluster  of  light  industri- 
al, manufacturing  and  retail  activity. 

The  Washington  Street  Corridor 

With  the  removal  of  the  old  Orange  line,  Washington  Street  will  be 
transformed  once  again,  this  time  into  the  historic  thoroughfare  connect- 
ing Roxbury  to  downtown  Boston.  Without  the  elevated  rail, 
Washington  Street  will  be  free  to  change  character  as  it  passes  through 
diverse  parts  of  the  community,  becoming  more  and  less  residential  or 
commercial.  A  study  by  David  Lee  of  the  firm  Stull  and  Lee,  architects 
and  urban  designers,  for  the  BRA  details  proposed  streetscaping  and 
alterations.  The  entire  Washington  Street  Corridor  will,  however, 
undergo  almost  inevitable  changes  in  response  to  new  conditions  and 
opportunities. 

Dudley  Square 

Dudley  Square,  one  of  the  BRA's  Special  Study  Areas  within  the 
Roxbury  IPOD  planning  process,  is  currently  the  focus  of  a  major  plan- 
ning initiative  which  is  bringing  together  local  merchants  and  public 
agencies.  Dudley  Square  will  continue  to  serve  as  the  civic  heart  of  the 
community,  and  as  a  major  commercial  node. 


"No  doubt  Dudley  Square  with 
proper  planning  will  continue  its 
retail  and  services  rolc.at 
Crosstown  and  the  Corridor  if 
future  development  is  comple- 
mentary rather  than  competitive. 
In  addition  to  its  primary  role 
Dudley  could  also  function  as  a 
center  for  back  office  space, 
light  industry,  wholesaling  and 
other  job-intensive  industries  in 
step  with  the  future  directions  of 
the  Boston  Economy.  In  its  pri- 
mary role  the  retail  function 
should  be  strengthened,  services 
expanded,  and  existing  industry 
assisted." 

"A  Profile  of  Dudley  Square: 
Current  Characteristics  and 
Future  Development  Potential," 
BRA  Research  Department 
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II. 

Open  Space 
Needs  Analysis 
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Analysis  Based  on  Existing 
Conditions,  Community 
Sentiment,  and  Future  Projections 

Roxbury's  open  space  system  is  among  the  best  and  most  varied  in  the 
city.  As  planned  capital  improvements  are  made,  the  system  will 
increasingly  fulfill  its  potential  to  meet  the  open  space  and  recreation- 
al needs  of  this  culturally  diverse  and  child-centered  community. 

However,  some  parts  of  theRoxbury  IPOD  are  better  served  than  oth- 
ers by  open  space  and  recreational  resources,  and  some  benefit  more 
than  others  from  the  positive  visual  and  environmental  impacts  of 
open  space  resources. 

The  "Roxbury  IPOD  Open  Space  Needs  Assessment  and  Planning  Study" 
employed  standard  open  space  planning  methodology  and  community  per- 
ceptions in  formulating  the  analyses  and  general  recommendations  below. 

Conventional  open  space  planning  methodology  was  used  to  create  param- 
eters within  which  to  evaluate  general  needs;  community  participation, 
largely  through  the  SPZAC  process,  assisted  the  study  in  formulating  more 
detailed  needs,  practical  considerations  and  priorities.  Broad  themes 
emerged  in  discussions  and  planning  meetings  with  community  residents 
and  representatives  of  the  planning  process. 

The  following  categories,  or  critertia,  were  used  to  evaluate  current  and 
future  needs  and  priorities: 

1)  Whether  there  is  an  adequate  amount  of  open  space  as  measured  by 
open  space  acreage  and  planning  standards; 

2)  Whether  there  is  a  desired  mix  of  open  spaces  within  the  community; 

3)  The  physical  condition  and  maintenance  of  existing  facilities  and 
spaces; 

4)  The  programming  and  supervision  of  existing  spaces; 

5)  Accessibility  to  areas  outside  the  neighborhood  which  provide 
resources  not  available  to  community  residents  within  district  boundaries; 

6)  Whether  the  open  spaces  of  the  public  realm  are  fulfilling  their  poten- 
tial to  create  a  high  quality  of  life  for  residents  and  express  the 
community's  values  and  goals. 
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Open  Space  Goals  and  Standards  by  Acreage 

A  large,  dense  urban  neighborhood  requires  (according  to  contemporary, 
accepted  open  space  planning  standards)  between  1.6  and  2.5  acres  of 
public  passive  and  active  open  space  per  1000  residents  within  its  borders 
(See  "The  South  End  Density  Study,"  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority, 
1987,  and  "The  South  End  Open  Space  Needs  Assessment,"  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority,  1988),  with  an  ideal  total  of  10  accessible  acres 
of  public  open  space  per  1000  population  available  within  the  metropoli- 
tan region.  The  need  within  that  range  is  determined  by  demographic  and 
density  information. 

Roxbury  has  a  high  percentage  of  residents  under  the  age  of  17,  a  pre- 
dominantly low-income  population  with  limited  access  to  private 
transportation,  and  a  high  number  of  single-head-of-household  fami- 
lies. The  Roxbury  IPOD  should  be  characterized  as  a  high  need 
neighborhood  in  terms  of  access  to  public  open  space  and  recreational 
facilities. 

Roxbury 's  current  average  density  (another  indicator  of  need)  of  2.8  per- 
sons per  unit  is  high  compared  to  the  citywide  average  of  2.4;  however, 
this  number  does  not  adequately  reflect  the  high  residential  densities  in 
many  parts  of  the  neighborhood.  The  Roxbury  IPOD  contains  a  high  per- 
centage of  vacant  units  and  vacant  land,  as  well  as  the  largest 
concentration  of  subsidized  multi-unit  family  housing  units  in  the  city 
(40%  of  all  units);  some  parts  of  the  IPOD  also  contain  larger  than  aver- 
age single-  and  two-family  house  lots.  The  actual  densities  within  this 
large  community  are  very  uneven.  For  this  reason,  density  figures  on  a 
census-tract-by-census-tract  basis  are  more  revealing  of  actual  conditions 
in  the  Roxbury  IPOD.  Moreover,  the  1980  census  data  for  some  of  the 
sub-district  neighborhoods  have  changed  markedly,  with  overcrowding  in 
some  areas  as  a  result  of  increased  housing  costs,  and  new  residents  in 
others  due  to  recent  construction  and  rehabilitation.  The  1990  U.S.  census 
will  provide  important  new  data  in  these  regards.  Some  sub-districts  with- 
in the  IPOD  will  undoubtedly  require  additional  open  space. 

Roxbury's  open  space  system  as  a  whole,  and  ideally  the  planning 
sub-districts  as  well,  should  reflect  the  highest  end  of  the  open  space 
planning  standard,  or  at  least  2.5  acres  of  public  open  space  per  1000 
residents.  This  standard,  applied  to  Roxbury's  current  estimated 
population  of  60,000,  would  indicate  a  goal  of  150  acres  of  public  pas- 
sive and  active  open  space  for  the  current  population. 

In  fact,  the  Roxbury  IPOD  itself  currently  contains  approximately  87  acres 
of  public  parks  and  playgrounds  (or  112  acres  including  a  swath  of 
Franklin  Park  1/8  mile  deep  outside  the  IPOD's  southern  boundary  but 
excluding  the  MDC  Zoo  area,  to  indicate  its  partial  use  as  a  neighborhood 
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park,  and  an  additional  9  acres  or  so  of  public-access  recreational  space 
at  Madison  Park/Hubert  Humphrey  Occupational  Resource  Center)  for 
a  total  of  approximately  121  acres.  This  indicates  that  the  public  active 
and  passive  open  space  system  for  the  Roxbury  IPOD  totals  approxi- 
mately 2  acres  per  1000  residents,  or  less  than  the  prescribed  standard 
of  2.5  acres  per  1000. 

At  2  acres  of  public  parkland  per  1000  residents,  the  Roxbury 
IPOD's  public  parkland  is  well  below  that  of  many  other  neighbor- 
hoods: the  Back  Bay-Beacon  Hill  contains  approximately  5.45  acres 
per  1000  residents;  South  Boston  more  than  7;  Jamaica  Plain  more  than 
9  acres  per  thousand.  (The  City  of  Boston's  public  park  system  con- 
tains approximately  2500  acres  in  all,  of  which  approximately  1200 
represent  Olmsted's  "Emerald  Necklace.") 

However,  when  the  Roxbury  IPOD's  less  conventional  open  space 
system  is  added  --  its  urban  wilds,  community  gardens,  public 
school  grounds,  and  semi-public  institutional  grounds  -  it  contains 
approximately  74  more  acres  of  public  and  semi-public  open  spaces, 
although  these  are  not  all  currently  usable.  For  example,  of  that  total, 
about  23  acres  represent  school  yards  which  are  paved  and  inhospitable, 
and  many  other  areas  require  improvements,  programming  or  supervi- 
sion to  fulfill  their  potential.  Addition  of  these  open  space  resources 
brings  the  total  to  almost  190  acres  (including  almost  three  acres  of 
public  squares),  for  a  more  comfortable  and  equitable  3  acres  per 
thousand  residents  for  the  current  population  of  60,000  (assuming  all 
parts  of  the  system  were  accessible  and  in  good  condition).  This  is  still 
less  than  the  citywide  average  of  3.9  acres  of  public  parkland  per  1000 
residents  in  the  city  as  a  whole. 

Future  Demands 

Roxbury  is  expected  to  continue  to  attract  new  immigrant  groups  well 
into  the  1990's.  For  the  year  2000,  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  estimates  the  possible  growth  scenarios  for  Roxbury  from  a 
low  of  57,777  to  a  high  of  67,300  residents.  (Note:  There  is  some  con- 
fusion about  the  IPOD's  current  population.  We  are  assuming  that  the 
IPOD  contained  53,000  residents  in  1980,  and  60,000  today.) 

We  have  assumed  (in  consultation  with  the  BRA's  Research 
Department)  that  the  population  of  Roxbury  will  grow  at  the  rate  of 
10%  during  the  decade  from  2000-2010  to  a  range  of  from  63,500  to 
74,000  residents.  This  study  will  use  the  figure  of  70,000  total  residents 
for  long-term  open  space  planning  purposes.  This  would  indicate  a 
need  for  a  total  of  175  acres  of  passive  and  active  open  space  by  the 
year  2010  or  so,  using  the  2.5-acres-per-thousand-residents  standard. 
This  need  could  be  more  than  satisfied  on  a  strict  open-space  acreage- 
per-population  basis,  for  the  IPOD  as  a  whole,  by  the  current  resource 
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(again  assuming  that  all  parts  of  it  --  public  and  semi-public  —  were 
accessible  and  in  good  condition). 

It  is  expected  that  Roxbury  will  continue  to  include  a  higher  than  aver- 
age percentage  of  young  families  and  residents  under  the  age  of  17 
compared  to  Boston  as  a  whole.  Roxbury's  population  in  1985  includ- 
ed 12%  percent  children  under  the  age  of  17,  compared,  for  instance, 
with  the  Back  Bay/Beacon  Hill  at  2%,  Allston-Brighton  at  4%,  South 
Boston  at  4%,  and  Jamaica  Plain  at  10%.  Many  of  the  neighborhoods 
with  few  children  contain  more  public  parkland  on  a  population  basis 
than  Roxbury,  while  most  of  the  other  neighborhoods  with  a  high  per- 
centage of  children  under  the  age  of  17  are  located  on  its  borders  — 
North  Dorchester  with  8%,  South  Dorchester  with  17%,  and  Mattapan 
with  11%.) 

In  conclusion,  considering  the  high  number  of  low-income  and 
single-parent  households,  children  and  teenagers  in  the  Roxbury 
IPOD,  who  represent  the  highest  open-space-need  population,  and 
compared  to  other  neighborhoods  in  terms  of  the  number  of  high- 
need  groups  and  the  availability  of  public  open  space  and 
recreational  resources  within  their  boundaries,  Roxbury  is  some- 
what disproportionately  underserved  by  the  city's  open  space 
resources.  Even  if  all  parts  of  the  conventional  parks  system  and  the 
less  conventional  system  of  school  yards,  urban  wilds,  and  so  on  were 
completely  available  for  use  and  in  good  condition,  Roxbury  would 
contain  less  open  space  on  a  per-thousand-residents  basis  than  many 
other  Boston  neighborhoods  with  fewer  children  and  higher  incomes. 

However,  given  both  the  current  state  fiscal  crisis  and  the  recent  wave 
of  violence  associated  with  drugs,  the  community  is  justifiably  skepti- 
cal about  overextending  its  resources  in  the  creation  of  large  amounts 
of  additional  open  space,  and  in  any  case  the  existing  resource  should 
prove  adequate  if  improved  and  maintained  (with  some  exceptions 
noted  in  the  following  section).  This  point  of  view  has  been  expressed 
in  a  pragmatic  assessment  of  the  sub-districts'  current  and  future  open 
space  needs  and  resources  on  the  part  of  participants  in  the  IPOD 
planning  process. 

Given  current  community  sentiment  and  potential  resources,  the 
need  is  not  so  much  for  the  creation  of  major  additional  tracts  of 
public  open  space  as  for  refinement  in  the  designs  and  uses  of 
existing  open  spaces,  the  careful  addition  of  smaller  spaces  as 
needed,  safer  access,  more  supervision  and  programming,  and 
improvements  to  the  community's  public  realm  generally. 


"...Blacks,  Asians,  and  Hispanics 
represent  larger  proportions  of  the 
younger  age  groups  and  smaller 
proportions  of  older  groups. 
Changes  in  racial  distribution 
have  occurred...the  greatest...in  the 
0-14  year  age  group,  where  whites 
have  dropped  below  one-half  of 
the  total,  blacks  have  increased  to 
one-third,  and  Hispanics  have 
grown  by  one-third  between  1980 
and  1985  to  one-in-six  young- 
sters." 

"Boston  at  Mid-Decade:  Results 
of  the  1985  Household  Survey," 
BRA  Research  Department,  1987 
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Access  to  a  Desired  Mix  of  Open  Space 
Resources  Within  the  Community 


There  seems  to  be  a  general  sense  in  the  community  that  there 
would  be  almost  enough  public-access  open  and  recreational 
space  for  the  current  residents  (with  some  exceptions,  as  noted) 
if  all  of  the  existing  spaces  were  completely  useable,  accessible, 
well  programmed  and  supervised. 

The  Mix  of  Resources 

Despite  significant  recent  improvements  to  the  Roxbury  IPOD's 
open  space  system  through  the  coordinated  efforts  of  the 
Mayor's  Office  of  Capital  Planning,  the  Boston  Parks  and 
Recreation  Department  and  the  Boston  Public  Facilities 
Department,  the  community  identifies  several  areas  of  unmet 
need.  These  include: 

•  a  perceived  need  for  additional  tot  lots  to  serve 
Roxbury's  increasing  number  of  day  care  centers  and  home 
day  care  providers  (although  additional  tot  lots  might  be 
perceived  as  less  necessary  if  all  existing  ones  were  main- 
tained in  excellent  condition  on  a  daily  basis); 

•  a  need  for  at  least  one  additional  soccer  field,  prefer- 
ably in  or  near  the  Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  Initiative 
area,  to  serve  Cape  Verdean  and  other  soccer-playing  con- 
stituencies. (This  need  is  somewhat  disputed  on  the 
grounds  that  many  soccer  players  who  use  Boston's  facili- 
ties do  not  live  in  the  city.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is  one  of 
the  Boston  area's  fastest  growing  sports,  and  the  soccer- 
playing  population  of  Roxbury  is  projected  to  expand. 
This  issue  requires  further  study); 

•  a  need  for  additional  indoor  civic  and  recreational 
spaces,  especially  to  serve  the  needs  of  p re-adolescents 
and  teenagers,  but  which  could  also  accommodate  adults. 
(This  need  was  mentioned  specifically  by  children  and 
adults  involved  with  the  Dudley  Street  Neighborhood 
Initiative's  sub-district  neighborhoods  —  by  Mt.  Pleasant 
SPZAC  members  in  particular,  and  also  by  members  of  the 
Sav-Mor  SPZAC,  and  by  residents  of  Washington  Park 
South).  There  is  also  a  strong  feeling  that  there  should  be 
more  "teen  centers"  and  supervised  multi-purpose  play 
areas  available  "close  to  home,"  even  for  youth  who  under 
normal  circumstances  could  be  expected  to  travel  freely  to 
more  distant  community  resources.  (Given  recent  drug- 


"When  kids  have  to  travel  out- 
side of  their  own  neighborhood 
for  recreation  —  when  they 
have  to  go  from  here,  for 
instance,  to  Franklin  Field  — 
they  are  more  subjected  to 
gangs,  to  control  by  other 
groups,  more  subjected  to  nega- 
tive influences.  Also,  kids  have 
to  pay  to  use  the  Y's.  They  need 
more  supervised  recreation  cen- 
ters close  to  home." 

Gus  Newport,  Executive 
Director,  The  Dudley  Street 
Neighborhood  Initiative 


"We  want  to  discourage  some  of 
the  density.  Scobie  Park  is  very 
dense  now.  We're  looking  to 
open  space  to  relieve  some  of  the 
density.  We're  looking  for  cen- 
trally located  tot  lots  and  other 
open  space  so  that  it's  not  just  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  neighbor- 
hood." 

Ms.  Pat  Riddick,  Co-Chair,  Mt. 
Pleasant  SPZAC 


"There's  no  good  playground 
here,  no  safe  place  to  take  tod- 
dlers that  has  water,  a  spray 
pool,  like  the  one  on  Hancock 
Street  in  Cambridge.  We  need 
more  facilities  for  kids  who  are 
just  2-5  years  old,  and  places  for 
older  kids,  too. " 

Elsie  Arrocho,  Teen  Counsellor, 
Drug  and  Abuse  Prevention 
Program,  Alianza  Hispana 
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related  violence,  there  is  widespread  community  sentiment  that 
youth  should  not  have  to  travel  far  from  home  in  order  to  meet 
their  recreational  needs.  When  they  must  travel  outside  their 
own  more  protective  "home  territories,"  they  are  more  subject  to 
the  harassment  and  influence  of  gangs,  such  as  those  who  control 
the  area  around  Franklin  Field  in  Dorchester,  potentially  of  the  best 
multi-use  recreational  facilities  within  Roxbury  youths'  access. 

•  a  need  for  year-round  youth  recreational  programs  and 
facilities  and  for  teen  centers.  Roxbury  currently  has  fewer  than 
the  citywide  average  number  of  community-school  facilities  and 
public  recreation  centers  given  the  size  of  its  population  and  its 
geographic  area,  although  it  is  a  family-oriented  community  with  a 
higher  than  average  number  of  children. ; 

•  a  need  for  more  water-related  recreation  in  this  land-locked 
Boston  neighborhood  (many  people  mentioned  the  need  for  anoth- 
er swimming  pool  and  more  spray  pools  and  wading  pools 
generally); 


"There  are  many  people  pro- 
viding day  care  for  children 
in  their  Roxbury  homes. 
These  children  should  have 
good  tot  lots  and  parks  with- 
in walking  distance.  The  day 
care  providers  shouldn't 
have  to  get  all  the  children 
into  a  car  to  drive  to  a  park; 
they  should  be  able  to  walk  to 
a  park  where  the  children 
can  play. " 

Ms.  Barbara  Harrell,  for- 
mer Executive  Director, 
Roxbury  Children's 
Services,  Dudley  Square 
Office 


•  a  need  to  renovate  school  playgrounds  to  serve  the  needs  of 
both  school  children  during  school  hours  and  neighborhood  chil- 
dren after  school  hours  and  on  weekends.  (Given  the  extent  of  the 
underutilized  school  yard  resource  —  at  about  35  acres  —  this  a  sig- 
nificant point  and  one  which  has  already  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
Citywide  Education  Coalition); 

•  an  awareness  that  new  family  housing  developments  should 
include,  within  their  boundaries,  some  well  designed  and  main- 
tainable children's  play  areas; 

•  general  support  for  the  formal  protection  of  community  gar- 
dens and  urban  wilds  as  important  parts  of  Roxbury's  existing 
open  space  system,  although  management/maintenance  issues  must 
be  better  addressed  on  some  sites; 

•  general  support  within  the  community  for  the  development 
of  the  Roxbury  State  Heritage  Park,  which  will  not  so  much  add 
to  the  current  open  space  inventory  as  will  beautify  and  interpret  it. 
(The  fact  that  funding  for  development  of  the  park  has  been  put  on 
hold  pending  resolution  of  the  state's  fiscal  crisis  is  a  matter  of 
great  concern). 


"/  was  mowing  the  lawn  one 
day  on  my  street  in  Highland 
Park,  and  some  kids  came  by 
and  pointed  to  the  lawn 
mower  and  said:  'What's 
that?'  I  said:  'This  is  a  lawn 
mower  and  that's  a  lawn.'  I 
looked  around  and  realized 
that  mine  was  the  only  lawn 
on  the  street.  Now,  that's  sad 
—  that  most  kids  in  Roxbury 
have  to  go  to  the  suburbs  to 
learn  what  a  lawn  is." 

Dee  Primm,  resident, 
Highland  Park 
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Physical  Accessibility  Issues 

Issues  have  been  raised  regarding  the  ease  (or  lack  thereof)  by 
which  young  children  and  their  parents  can  cross  major  streets 
leading  to  some  of  the  finest  parts  of  Roxbury's  park  system. 

Access  to  the  new  Southwest  Corridor  Park  from  across  Columbus 
Avenue  is  seen  as  a  problem,  as  are  the  crossing  of  Seaver  Street 
and  Blue  Hill  Avenue  to  reach  Franklin  Park  (especially  at 
Humboldt  Avenue  and  Seaver,  the  entrance  to  a  major  tot  lot). 
Franklin  Park  in  general,  as  well  as  the  new  Southwest  Corridor 
Parkland,  are  essentially  cut  off  from  the  oldest  and  youngest 
Roxbury  residents  on  all  sides  by  heavily  trafficked  streets. 

In  general,  heavily  trafficked  streets  and  fast-moving  traffic 
pose  more  of  a  barrier  to  the  use  of  the  community's  parks, 
playgrounds  and  tot  lots  than  has  previously  been  understood. 

This  is  unfortunately  a  barrier  to  family  and  children's  access  to 
many  of  the  most  significant  open  space  resources  in  or  adjacent  to 
the  IPOD:  the  Southwest  Corridor  Parkland  and  Carter 
Playground,  Malcolm  X  Park,  and  Franklin  Park. 

There  is  also  a  question  of  access  by  younger  residents  of  the 
community  to  ballflelds  in  the  early  evening  hours  and  on  the 
weekends.  Ballfields  within  Roxbury  are  comparatively  rare,  due 
in  large  part  to  the  area's  hilly  terrain. 

While  there  are  ballfields  used  for  league  sports  at  Ceylon  Street 
Playground,  Clifford  Playground,  Marcella  Park,  Crawford  Street 
Playground,  Hannon  Playground,  Malcolm  X  Park,  and  Franklin 
Park  in  upper  Roxbury,  and  at  Carter  Playground  and  Ramsey  Park 
in  Lower  Roxbury,  there  are  not  enough  ballfields  to  completely 
accommodate  the  demand  at  peak  hours  and  allow  for  more  casual 
access  by  children.  Children,  women  and  soccer  players  seeking 
the  occasional  use  of  ballfields  at  heavy-use  times  have  sometimes 
encountered  fierce  resistance. 


"What  kids  need,  it's  putting  up 
traffic  lights  so  kids  can  get  to 
existing  open  spaces  across  dan- 
gerous streets  and  intersections, 
it's  the  maintenance  of  existing 
spaces,  it's  the  programming  of 
existing  spaces. " 

Sam  Sadd,  Coordinator, 
Hawthorn  Youth  Center, 
Highland  Park 


"We  fought  hard  to  get  'No 
Parking'  signs  posted  around 
Marcella  Park,  but  the  outside 
softball  leagues  who  come  in  to 
use  the  Marcella  Park  ballfield 
on  weekends  have  an  utter  disre- 
gard for  neighborhood  residents 
because  they  park  wherever  they 
want  to  park  and  cause  a  lot  of 
congestion  and  inconvenience. 
It's  up  to  the  Parks  Department 
or  the  Police  or  somebody  to 
enforce  the  parking  regula- 
tions. " 

Sam  Sadd,  Coordinator, 
Hawthorn  Youth  Center, 
Highland  Park 


Better  access  to  recreational  facilities  for  persons  with  physical 
handicaps  is  an  issue  which  is  being  addressed  through  the  cap- 
ital improvements  process  and  in  the  course  of  designs  for  new 
facilities.  Solutions  to  problems  experienced  by  the  general  public 
such  as  the  need  for  safe  street  crossings  at  major  access  points  to 
recreational  facilities  will  also  benefit  the  elderly  and  persons  with 
physical  handicaps. 
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Physical  Condition  and  Maintenance 


In  general,  the  attitude  of  the  community  of  the  Roxbury  IPOD  with 
respect  to  open  space  could  be  characterized  as  conditional  satisfaction 
and  cautious  optimism. 

Clearly,  the  very  negative  perceptions  which  were  obtained  during  the 
recent  several-decade-long  decline  in  the  condition  of  the  neighbor- 
hood's parks  and  playgrounds  has  by  and  large  given  way  to  a  generally 
positive  and  realistic  assessment  of  current  conditions.  However,  in  a 
recent  Demand  Survey  for  the  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 
(1987-1988)  carried  out  in  part  by  Northeastern  University  consultants, 
the  descriptions  "dirty"  and  "poor  upkeep"  were  identified  by  Roxbury 
and  other  city  residents  as  a  major  reason  for  dissatisfaction. 
Conditions  have  markedly  improved  since  then. 

There  is  a  general  consensus  that  what  the  Roxbury  IPOD  needs  most  is 
not  additional  open  space  but  a  regular  high  quality  of  maintenance  of 
existing  parks  and  playgrounds  (consistent,  in  many  cases,  with  levels 
of  maintenance  recently  achieved,  which  are  perceived  to  be  in  jeopardy 
in  light  of  the  state  and  city's  fiscal  circumstances). 

There  have  been  marked  and  remarkable  improvements  to 
Roxbury's  open  space  system  over  the  past  several  years  due  to 
Mayor  Flynn's  commitment  to  the  city's  parks  and  playgrounds,  as 

expressed  in  the  doubling  of  the  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department's  operating  budget  and  the  allocation  of  almost  $100  mil- 
lion dollars  over  five  years  for  capital  improvements  to  parks  and 
recreational  facilities  citywide. 

Despite  the  subsequent  repairs,  capital  improvements,  and  profes- 
sionalized management/maintenance  practices,  it  will  simply  take  a 
continuing  program  of  capital  improvements  and  a  regular  sched- 
ule of  high  quality  maintenance  for  the  foreseeable  future  to  restore 
the  open  space  system  to  its  full  potential.  For  example,  maintenance 
issues  were  cited  by  a  number  of  day  care  providers  as  still  affecting 
their  use  of  the  neighborhood's  tot  lots,  despite  substantial  capital 
improvements. 

The  condition  of  school  yards  in  the  community  is  also  an  issue 
which  is  increasingly  gaining  the  public's  attention.  The  Citywide 
Education  Coalition  has  identified  the  exterior  conditions  of  the  schools 
and  the  lack  of  adequate  on-site  indoor  and  outdoor  recreational 
resources  as  a  concern  of  both  teachers  and  parents. 


"We've  done  a  lot  of  what  has  to 
be  done  physically.  And  frankly, 
that's  the  easy  part.  We  have  to 
work  together  to  bring  Franklin 
Park  back  to  its  former  glory, 
and  to  exceed  its  former  glory. 
We  can  do  that  by  working 
together.  Here  is  everything  that 
a  park  should  have,  and  it's 
right  smack  in  the  middle  of 
Boston." 

Larry  Dwyer,  Commissioner  of 
the  Boston  Parks  and 
Recreation  Department 


"In  a  recent  survey  the  Citywide 
Educational  Coalition  made  of 
parents'  views  of  their  school,  a 
high  priority  was  placed  on 
cleaning  up  the  school  yards, 
removing  the  asphalt  and  pave- 
ments and  installing  play 
structures.  Boston  public 
schools  do  not  for  the  most  part 
have  indoor  play  space  or  gyms. 
This  response  from  parents  was 
certainly  true  for  Roxbury. " 

Paula  Georges,  Executive 
Director,  Citywide  Educational 
Coalition  (CWEC) 
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'rogramming  and  Supervision 


i  the  Boston  Parks  Department  Demand  Survey  (1987-1988),  carried 
at  in  part  by  Northeastern  University  consultants,  "unsafe"  was  cited 
1  Roxbury  residents  as  a  reason  for  dissatisfaction  with  local  parks, 
loreover,  50%  of  residents  city  wide  and  70%  of  Roxbury  residents  had 
to  opinion"  of  park  programs  in  Boston,  "suggesting  a  serious  lack  of 
vareness  of,  or  participation  in,  park  programs  in  these  areas."  Since 
en,  the  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  has  made  a  concerted 
fort  to  provide  additional  programs  and  publicity. 

ommunity  residents  and  program  staff,  particularly  day  care  center 
aerators,  while  acknowledging  recent  physical  improvements,  are  still 
Micerned  about  day-to-day  programming,  supervision,  and  public  safe- 
.  Public  safety  was  found  to  be  the  highest  priority  for  residents  in  all 
eas  of  the  city  in  the  Parks  Department's  Demand  Study,  and  is  still 
fleeted  in  Roxbury 's  community  sentiment  today. 

here  is  a  general  consensus  that  what  the  Roxbury  IPOD  needs 
ost  is  not  additional  open  space  but: 

•  regular  and  high  quality  programming  and  supervision  in 
the  neighborhood's  existing  parks,  playgrounds  and  open 
spaces.  (For  example,  most  people  feel  that  Franklin  Park  is  not 
as  well  used  as  it  could  and  should  be,  and  that  a  better  publicized 
all-season  program,  with  on-site  supervision,  would  greatly 
increase  usership  of  the  park.) 

•  care  that  the  needs  of  the  younger  and  more  vulnerable 
members  of  the  Roxbury  community  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  scheduling  existing  facilities. 


"I'd  like  to  see  us  be  able  to  edu- 
cate our  kids,  to  have  a  course  in 
the  supervision  of  playgrounds 
and  recreation  centers.  We  need 
a  cadre  of  people  trained  to 
supervise  the  kids,  to  work  with 
them  on  the  playgrounds." 

Joe  Cook,  Director,  Paige 
Academy 


"We  need  to  reach  out  to  every- 
body in  this  city  to  let  them  know 
that  this  is  an  important  park. 
Franklin  Park  is  here.  We  have 
a  jewel  here  and  we  want  it  to  be 
used  and  appreciated. " 

Jamiese  Martin,  Director,  The 
Franklin  Park  Coalition 


f'hen  assessing  their  use  of  open  space  in  Roxbury,  many  community 
j  sidents  expressed  concern  regarding  the  tragic  recent  situation  where- 
| '  children  are  felt  (and  feel  themselves)  to  be  at  serious  risk  when 
laying  outside.  The  widespread  availability  of  drugs  and  the  violence 
i  d  terror  associated  with  them  are  forcing  a  generation  of  children  to    " 

raised  as  protected  prisoners  in  their  homes.  This  situation  has  direct  f 
J  d  immediate  implications  for  open  space  use  and  planning. 

1  ithout  consistent  staffing  of  the  community's  parks  and  playgrounds;  '. 
p  community's  open  spaces  are  vulnerable  to  being  taken  over  by  the 
try  people  most  injurious  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  community'js  L_ 
Jiildren.  Fortunately,  the  Police  Department  has  recently  been  provide -:r- 
ii*  additional  coverage,  and  the  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation 
!i  apartment  has  provided  staffing  for  many  of  the  community's  play- 
H  Dunds.  With  a  fiscal  crisis  imminent,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  levels 
I  staffing  can  continue  as  needed. 


^'"•--...  t 
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Access  to  Open  Space  Facilities  Outside  the 
IPOD  Neighborhood 

Some  interviewees  expressed  the  opinion  that  many  Roxbury  residents 
use  open  space  and  recreational  facilities  outside  the  neighborhood 
because  of  long-time  negative  expectations  of  local  facilities.  These 
expectations  may  reflect  "old  information"  which  positive  experiences 
could  undoubtedly  change. 

There  is  a  sense  that  increased  programming  and  promotion  of 
Franklin  Park,  increased  public  awareness  and  promotion  of 
other  regional  open  space  resources,  and  more  and  better  (multi- 
lingual) information  about  transportation  access  to  major  city  and 
regional  open  space  resources  would  result  in  an  increase  in  their 
use  by  Roxbury  residents.  More  Roxbury  residents  are  using  city- 
wide  and  regional  open  space  resources  than  has  been  the  case  during 
the  past  fifteen  years,  when  racial  tensions  forced  many  people  of 
color  to  limit  their  use  of  previously  somewhat  integrated  recreational 
facilities  outside  the  community  of  color.  However,  some  areas,  such 
as  the  MDC's  Pleasure  Bay  and  Castle  Island,  and  the  National  Park 
Service's  Bunker  Hill  Monument  in  Charlestown,  remain  places  about 
which  Roxbury 's  residents  of  color  think  twice  before  visiting. 
Increased  multi-cultural  programming  of  the  city's  open  spaces,  as  has 
been  initiated  by  the  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  in 
recent  years,  would  increase  accessibility  for  Roxbury  residents  to  the 
full  range  of  active  and  passive  recreational  offerings  within  the  city 
of  Boston  and  beyond. 


Map  of  the  Roxbury  Interim 

Planning    Overlay    District 

in    relation    to   citywide   greenspac 
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Expression  of  the  Community's  Values  and 
Long-Term  Goals 


There  is  a  strong  sense  of  pride  within  the  community  regarding 
Roxbury's  social,  topographical  and  architectural  history,  and  a 
consensus  that  capital  improvements,  streetscaping,  tree  plant- 
ings, improved  maintenance,  and  multi-cultural  public  art  and 
programming  should  be  used  to  focus  local  and  the  general  pub- 
lic's attention  on  Roxbury's  unique  gifts  and  heritage. 

There  are  a  variety  of  planning  processes  underway  to  address  these 
concerns,  but  currentiy,  Roxbury's  public  realm  does  not  fulfill  its 
potential  to  support  the  community's  values  and  goals.  The  open 
space  system  and  public  realm  generally  are  perceived  to  be  less 
than  fully  expressive  in  cultural  or  aesthetic  terms,  even  when 
recently  improved  and  well  maintained. 

There  is  also  a  general  consensus  that  the  IPOD's  commercial  areas 
are  best  developed  as  nodes  along  major  thoroughfares  or  at  impor- 
tant intersections,  that  commercial  and  industrial  activity  should,  as 
much  as  possible,  be  separated  from  residential  areas,  and  that  green 
buffers  and  landscaping  can  add  to  the  buffer  effect  and  strengthen 
the  community's  residential  character  as  well  as  strengthen  the  iden- 
tities, appeal  and  success  of  commercial  nodes. 

Many  of  the  most  visible  parts  of  the  public  realm  —  such  as  the 
streetscapes  of  the  Roxbury  IPOD's  major  thoroughfares,  the 
edges  of  several  (MDC-owned)  major  parks,  and  the  Dudley 
Square  area,  the  civic  heart  of  the  community  —  are  environ- 
mentally barren  or  often  unkempt. 

The  physical  improvement  of  the  community's  "public  face"  and 
the  addition  of  public  art  and  interpretive  signage  will  have  a  major 
impact  on  the  communuty's  character,  identity  and  environmental 
quality  of  life.  Moreover,  the  use  of  public  art  in  the  public  realm 
will  express  the  cultural,  architectural  and  historic  heritage  of 
Roxbury,  and  will  enhance  and  enliven  Roxbury's  civic  landscape. 


"We'll  have  golf  in  Franklin 
Park.  We'll  have  nature  walks. 
But  we  need  cultural  activities, 
like  the  Playhouse  in  the  Park, 
to  bring  people  together  and  pro- 
vide a  refuge  from  the  streets  for 
kids  and  families.  A  well  run, 
well  managed  park  system  is 
essential  to  any  community. 
Buildings  were  meant  to  house 
activities  and  people,  not  to  be 
internment  camps.  People  need 
open  space  —  especially  low- 
income  people.  Because  of 
crime  and  drugs,  and  a  lack  of 
effective,  supervised  program- 
ming, people  are  too  restricted, 
confined  to  the  insides  of  their 
house.  We  want  Franklin  Park 
to  be  a  beacon  of  light.  We 
want  it  to  shine  to  kids  and  their 
parents,  to  act  as  a  magnet,  with 
good  will  and  strong  programm- 
ming,  to  bring  people  closer  — 
not  just  to  nature  but  to  each 
other." 

Louis  Elisa,  President,  The 
Franklin  Park  Coalition 
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DISTRIBUTION   ANALYSIS 
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Historic  Site 
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III. 

General 
Recommendations 
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General  Recommendations 

1.  Enhance  the  Use  of  Existing 
Open  Spaces 


Need: 

Roxbury  has  an  outstanding  park  and  playground  system  which  has 
recently  benefitted  from  an  intense  capital  improvements  initiative 
and  doubling  of  the  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department's 
resources  by  the  Flynn  administration.  However,  despite  significant 
improvements  throughout  the  Roxbury  IPOD's  open  space  system, 
public  safety  and  maintenance  concerns  continue  to  restrict  the  com- 
munity's use  of  its  open  space  resources.  There  remains  a  need  for 
city  and  state  agencies  to  work  with  residents  and  community  organi- 
zations to  reinforce  the  safety,  supervision,  maintenance,  policing  and 
programming  of  the  IPOD's  open  spaces. 

Goal: 

Create  and  enhance  opportunities  for  safe,  relaxed,  programmed  and 
unprogrammed  play,  at  least  within  specified  parks  and  playgrounds 
at  specified  hours. 

Recommendations: 

•  As  feasible  during  current  fiscal  constraints,  continue  to 
provide  high  levels  of  maintenance  to  Roxbury's  parks,  play- 
grounds and  recreation  facilities,  with  special  attention  paid  to 
the  early  daily  maintenance  of  tot  lots  used  by  day  care  centers, 
and  to  playgrounds  used  by  after- school  programs. 

•  Provide  trained  staff  at  multi-use  playgrounds  to  organize 
and  supervise  sports  and  play,  especially: 

-  after  school  hours; 

-  during  school-year  vacations; 

-  during  summer  vacation. 

If  budget  constraints  do  not  allow  for  a  full  complement  of  activi- 
ties in  all  or  most  of  the  community's  multi-use  playgrounds, 
publicize  and  post  the  specific  hours  when  parents  and  children 
can  expect  supervised  activities.  Allow  for  several  "gaps"  in 
scheduled  league  sports  in  the  early  evening  and  on  weekends  for 
the  more  informal  games  of  younger  children,  and  publicize  the 
hours  for  each  field.  Expand  the  Parks  Partners  Program  to  addi- 
tional sites  and  encourage  groups  to  initiate  creative  programming 
as  well  as  ongoing  maintenance  activities.(BPRD,  MDC) 


"The  most  important  thing  — 
after  you  collect  all  these  good 
ideas  and  assemble  the  study  — 
is  to  make  sure  that  the  open 
space  is  maintained.  And  main- 
tenance and  programming,  I 
believe,  will  have  to  be  decen- 
tralized —  giving  children  some 
of  the  say,  and  getting  adults  to 
help  supervise  for  free  almost  — 
a  lot  of  volunteer  and  parental 
input.  It  has  to  be  a  real  grass- 
roots and  block-to-block  kind  of 
thing  —  maybe  two  blocks,  then 
maybe  a  larger  unit,  like  ten 
blocks  together,  and  then  a  larg- 
er unit.  I  don't  know  the 
solution.  It's  hard.  But  the  par- 
ents have  to  assume  an  active 
role,  if  nothing  more  than  an 
hour  or  so  on  Saturday.  The 
parents  of  teenagers  are  very 
important.  They  have  to  be 
there,  on  the  playground.  And 
construction  companies,  and 
banks,  and  other  corporations 
are  going  to  need  to  put  money 
and  time  into  the  process. " 

Joe  Cook,  Director,  Paige 
Academy 
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•  Improve  the  use  of  existing  indoor  facilities: 

-  Initiate  skate-rentals  at  the  MDC  skating  rink  at  Washington  Street,  similar 
to  the  system  at  other  rinks,  as  many  Roxbury  youth  do  not  own  their  own  skates 
and  so  cannot  use  the  facility.  (MDC) 

-  Repaint  the  swimming  pool  surfaces  at  Washington  and  Martin  Luther  King 
Boulevard.  (MDC) 

-  Evaluate  the  physical  and  programming  needs  of  the  Shelbourne  Recreation 
Center  and  the  Madison  Park  Community  School  facilities  to  ensure  that  they  are 
meeting  their  full  potential.  (BPRD,  Community  Schools  Program) 

-  Assist  the  Boys  and  Girls  Club  of  Roxbury  and  the  Roxbury  Y  to  upgrade 
their  facilities  and  the  landscapes  of  their  headquarters  as  needed.  (Private  founda- 
tions, City  of  Boston  Trust  Office) 

•  Redesign  and  renovate  the  community's  now  largely  paved  school  yards  so  that 
children,  both  during  the  school  day  and  after  school  hours,  can  use  them  for  active 
play  and  passive  recreation.  (BPSD,  PFD) 

•  Promote  the  use  of  and  clarify  the  means  of  transportation  access  to  the  city's 
and  region's  major  recreational  and  open  space  resources,  with  attention  paid  to 
the  multi-lingual  needs  of  Boston's  neighborhoods.  Link  existing  parks,  play- 
grounds and  natural  areas  (public  and  semi-public)  as  greenways  and  bicycle  lanes 
through  the  neighborhood.  Where  deemed  appropriate  by  community  residents,  the 
Boston  Traffic  and  Parking  Department,  and  the  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department,  create  one-way  streets  with  a  wide  bicycle  lane  across  the  neighborhood, 
linking  the  most  significant  parks  and  playgrounds.  (BTP,  BPRD,  PFD,  MDC,  MBTA) 

•  Provide  clear,  visible  signage  at  the  entrances  of  all  parks  and  playgrounds  to  ori- 
ent visitors  and  to  improve  the  impact  of  publicity  and  notices  of  events  (newcomers 
and  even  old-time  residents  are  sometimes  confused  about  the  names  of  parks  and  play- 
grounds). (BPRD,  MDC,  DEM) 


•  Restore  and  promote  Franklin  Park  and  the  Franklin  Park  Zoo  as  a  primary 
open  space  resource,  both  to  Roxbury  residents  and  regionally  (in  cooperation  with 
local  advocacy  groups  such  as  the  Franklin  Park  Coalition  ,  BPRD,  MDC). 

-  Initiate  a  Franklin  Park  Zoo  free-access  program  during  hours  which  would  facil- 
itate local  use  among  low  and  moderate  income  residents  of  this  otherwise 
prohibitively  expensive  resource.  (MDC) 

•  Involve  parents  and  community-based  programs  in  a  rotating  support  network 
to  supplement  and  strengthen  public  sector  efforts.  Also,  encourage  Roxbury  resi- 
dents to  take  advantage  of  regional  and  city  wide  recreational  resources  through 
increased  publicity  and  programming. 
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2.  Reinforce  the  Neighborhood's  Physical 
Identity  and  Character 

Need: 

Many  of  the  neighborhoods'  best  aesthetic  qualities  are  those  least  often 
seen.  The  neighborhood's  historic  street  pattern  —  whereby  main  thor- 
oughfares were  located  between  hills  in  the  "paths  of  least  resistance," 
with  homes  built  on  the  uplands  —  has  created  a  dual  character.  The  res- 
idential and  more  beautiful  parts  of  the  neighborhood  tend  to  be 
"hidden"  on  side  streets,  whereas  the  overall  impression  of  the  Roxbury 
IPOD  from  the  main  commercial  thoroughfares  is  of  a  physical  fabric 
which  is  at  best  shredded  and  at  worst  ugly  and  in  decline.  This  impres- 
sion belies  many  of  the  strengths,  the  natural  beauty,  and  the  economic 
potential  of  the  community. 

The  neighborhood's  natural  features,  residential  densities  and  street  pat- 
terns are  in  many  instances  more  town-  and  village-like  than  fully 
urban.  This  fact  can  lend  weight  to  sub-district  commercial  nodes  and 
can  be  used  to  enhance  the  community's  public  face  and  unique  identity 
as  one  of  Boston's  oldest  and  best  preserved  neighborhoods. 

Moreover,  Roxbury  was  historically,  and  in  many  places  still  is  today,  a 
very  green  and  tree-lined  neighborhood.  The  place-making  capacity  of 
trees  can  be  used  to  reinforce  Roxbury 's  historic  character  and  identity 
while  significantly  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  residents. 

Goals: 

Reinforce  the  special  physical  and  topographical  characteristics  of 
Roxbury,  strengthen  the  physical  character  of  the  community  as  a  whole 
as  well  as  the  identities  of  its  sub-district  neighborhoods,  increase  com- 
munity confidence  and  promote  economic  development. 

Recommendations: 

•  Develop  strategically  sited  tree-lined"greenways"  to  reinforce 
the  natural  beauty  and  commercial  strength  of  Roxbury  (espe- 
cially at  major  cross  streets  through  the  neighborhood  which  link 
the  IPOD's  Boulevard  Districts).  (BRA,  BTP,  DPW,  PFD) 

Proposed  green  thoroughfares:  Tremont  Street,  Columbus 
Avenue,  Melnea  Cass  Boulevard,  Washington  Street,  New 
Dudley  Street,  Warren  Street,  Dudley  Street,  Seaver  Street, 
Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Columbia  Road. 

Proposed  green  cross  streets  and  connectors:  Centre  Street, 
Roxbury  Street,  Cedar  Street,  Martin  Luther  King  Boulevard 
(see  also  next  section:  Cultural/Historic  Meaning  for  details 
regarding  MLK  Boulevard)  Townsend  Street,  Quincy  Street, 


"Our  neighborhood  has  a  vil- 
lage-like presence.  There  are  a 
lot  of  trees,  a  lot  of  nice  old 
houses.  We  want  to  preserve 
and  protect  that.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  improving  and 
preserving  the  town-  and  village- 
like presence  of  this  beautiful 
neighborhood." 

Gareth  Saunders,  Co-Chair, 
Washington  Park  North 
SPZAC 


"We  have  the  most  empty  lots,  so 
we  have  an  opportunity  to 
remake  our  community.  We 
don't  want  any  more  B-l  zones 
for  business.  We  don 't  want  any 
more  surprises.  Get  the  business 
zones  back  on  the  main  streets, 
not  inside  the  residential  part  of 
the  neighborhood.  And  build  in 
enough  room  for  cars.  You  have 
to  think  twenty  years  ahead." 

Mrs.  Martha  Williams,  Sav- 
Mor  SPZAC 


"The  city  has  become  much 
more  sensitive  to  the  fact  that 
open  space  and  green  space  do 
add  to  the  quality  of  life  of  a 
neighborhood.  Now  it's  a  ques- 
tion of  balancing,  of  integrating 
open  space  in  ways  that  make 
the  most  sense.  Open  space 
should  be  integrated  with  new 
housing,  reconfigured  in  ways 
that  connect  sub-neighbor- 
hoods. " 

Bruce  Boiling,  Boston  City 
Councillor 
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Crawford  Street,  Moreland  Street,  Hampden  Street,  a  portion  of 
Magazine  Street,  a  portion  of  West  Cottage  Street,  Walnut  Avenue, 
Humboldt  Avenue,  and  Elm  Hill  Avenue.  (See  the  accompanying 
map.) 

-  Upgrade  the  edge  of  Franklin  Park  fronting  on  Seaver  Street  at 
the  Franklin  Park  Zoo,  which  currently  turns  a  high,  rusty,  listing, 
and  barbed-wire-capped  chain  link  fence  toward  Seaver  Street. 
Likewise,  upgrade  the  edge  of  Blue  Hill  Avenue  at  the  Franklin  Park 
Zoo,  which  is  currently  growing  up  in  ailanthus  trees  and  weeds. 
Likewise,  upgrade  the  edge  of  the  MDC  skating  rink  at  Malcolm  X 
Park  along  Martin  Luther  King  Boulevard  and  Washington  Street. 
(MDC) 

-  Target  maintenance  resources  to  recently  planted  trees  . 

Develop  long-term  plans  for  the  maintenance  of  the  "greenways," 
beginning  with  the  replacement  or  care  of  existing  trees.  (BPRD) 

-  Replant  the  Blue  Hill  Avenue  wide  median  strip  at  Grove  Hall 
with  a  salt-tolerant  shade  tree  such  as  Silver  Linden.  (PFD) 


-  Designate  one  city  or  state  agency  as  the  appropriate  steward  to 
upgrade  the  landscaped  edges  and  island  of  Melnea  Cass 
Boulevard.  (Mass.  DPW,  Boston  DPW,  BRA) 

-  Develop  a  private-public  strategy  by  offering  residents  assistance 
in  purchasing  and  planting  selected  street  trees  in  private  lawn  areas, 
where  they  will  have  a  much  better  chance  of  survival  than  in  tiny 
tree  pits  at  the  street  edge.  Augment  by  similar  plantings  at  the  edges 
of  publicly  owned  land.  This  could  be  a  public -private  "matching" 
program,  which  could  purchase  appropriate  and  healthy  shade  trees  at 
well  below  normal  retail  cost.  (PFD) 

•  Use  the  "greenways"  system  as  a  base  (see  accompanying  maps),  to 
strengthen  or  delineate  the  primary  node  or  "heart"  (commercial  or 
cultural)  of  each  neighborhood  sub-district  where  the  "greenways" 
intersect,  and  focus  playground  and  tot  lot  improvements  along  the  "green- 
ways" system  as  feasible,  both  to  link  them  and  to  get  the  visual  benefits, 
thereby  building  on  and  reinforcing  the  impact  of  public  investment  in  the 
"greenways  system."  (BRA,  PFD) 

•  Give  high  priority  commercial  and  civic  nodes  improvements  at: 

Dudley  Square,  the  civic  and  commercial  center  of  Roxbury;  Grove  Hall, 
the  central  commercial  node  in  southern  Roxbury;  the  DSNI  "Commons"  at 
Dudley  Street  and  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  the  heart  of  the  Dudley  Neighborhood 
Initiative;  Jackson  and  Egleston  Squares,  important  civic  nodes  and 
entrances  to  the  Roxbury  IPOD;  John  Eliot  Square,  the  heart  of  the 


"Trees  have  the  poten- 
tial to  create  various 
kinds  of  social  places: 
an  umbrella  —  where  a 
single,  low-spreading 
tree  like  an  oak  defines 
an  outdoor  room;  a  pair 
[entrance]  —  where  two 
■  trees  form  a  gateway;  a 
grove  —  where  several 
trees  cluster  together;  a 
square  —  where  they 
enclose  an  open  space; 
and  an  avenue  —  where 
a  double  row  of  trees, 
their  crowns  touching, 
line  a  path  or  street.  It 
is  only  when  a  tree's 
potential  to  form  a  space 
is  realized  that  the  real 
presence  and  meaning 
of  the  tree  is  felt." 

Christopher  Alexander, 
A  Pattern  Language 
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Roxbury  Heritage  State  Park;  Frederick  Douglass  Square,  the  civic 
and  commercial  center  of  residential  Lower  Roxbury.  (Parcel  18  is 
not  cited  as  a  "node"  because  it  is  of  a  different  scale  and  character 
altogether.)  Create  a  civic-scale  gathering  place  in  each  node  as 
feasible  (rather  than  a  series  of  "streetscaped"  spaces  only), 
especially  at  Dudley  Square. 

-  Use  the  place-making  capacity  of  trees  to  define 
pedestrian  seating  areas,  larger  spaces  for  civic  gathering 
and  performances,  and  to  identify  and  punctuate  the 
commercial  nodes. 

-  Redesign  (where  necessary)  small  squares  and 
plazas  to  enhance  and  reinforce  the  civic  landscape  in 
the  commercial  and  cultural  nodes,  consistent  with  the 
existing  historic  character  of  the  neighborhood  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  needs  and  desires  of  local  residents 
and  businesses.  Create  attractive  pedestrian  spaces 
which  will  draw  local  customers  and  passersby  to  stop, 
get  out  of  their  cars,  buy  something,  sit  on  a  bench  or  by 
a  raised  planting  or  fountain,  and  socialize. 

•  Create  "gateways"  (more  and  less  symbolic  depending 
upon  actual  opportunities  and  appropriateness)  at  signifi- 
cant vehicular  entrances  to  Roxbury  through  additional 
urban/landscape  design  attention  (see  accompanying  map). 


"Providing  greenspace  as  part  of 
neighborhood  development  is  as 
important  as  the  bricks  and  mor- 
tar, and  is  a  basic  ingredient  for 
improving  the  quality  of  life  that 
non-profit  and  for-profit  devel- 
opers alike  should  not  ignore. 
The  landscaping  adds  to  the 
pride  the  owners  have  in  their 
homes  and  the  neighborhood." 

Sol  Rodriquez,  former  Project 
Manager  for  new  housing, 
Nuestra  Comunidad 
Development  Corporation,  cur- 
rently with  the  Dudley  Street 
Neighborhood  Initiative 


-  Make  the  most  of  opportunities  where  half  of  such 
a  "gateway"  already  exists,  and  where  symmetrical 
landscape  treatment  would  create  a  major  visual  impact, 
such  as:  the  entrance  to  New  Dudley  Street  at  Roxbury 
Community  College;  at  the  intersection  of  Washington 
Street  and  Melnea  Cass  Boulevard;  at  Ritchie  Street 
and  Columbus  at  Jackson  Square;  at  Seaver  and  Blue 
Hill  Avenue  at  Franklin  Park;  at  East  Cottage  Street  at 
the  Conrail  railroad  crossing  (see  accompanying  map). 

-  Where  land  area  is  not  available  to  express  the 
concept  of  a  "gateway"  entrance  but  where  such 
civic  expression  is  appropriate,  use  graphic  and 
other  public  arts  to  convey  this  quality  of  entering  the 
community,  such  as  at  the  East  Cottage  Street  entrance 
into  the  community  at  the  railroad  tracks. 
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3.  Improve  the  Environmental  Quality  of 
Life 


Need: 

Roxbury  contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful  land  in  the  city  of  Boston 
in  its  parks  and  open  spaces.  However,  overall,  the  existing  parks  and 
open  spaces  do  not  contribute  as  much  as  they  could  and  should  to  the 
overall  environmental  quality  of  life  in  the  neighborhood. 

Goals: 

Improve  the  environmental  quality  of  life  for  neighborhood  residents, 
protect  and  enhance  community  open  space  resources,  link  elements  of 
the  existing  system,  and  plan  for  additional  open  and  greenspace  in  con- 
junction with  new  development. 

Recommendations: 

•  Create  green  buffers  and  screens  between  residential  and 
industrial  areas  whenever  possible  (as  per  the  EDIC's  new 

Light  Manufacturing  Zone  "screening  and  buffering"  require- 
ments, Article  36,  Design  Guidelines,  Sub-Section  13.  See  also 
36-8:  Light  Manufacturing  Districts).  Implement  during  phased 
improvements  to  the  Newmarket  Industrial  Area  (as  per  the 
EDIC  plan  by  Stull  and  Lee)  and  at  the  proposed  sites  for  new 
industrial  or  light  manufacturing. 

•  Develop  landscape  design  guidelines  for  open  space  and 
streetscape  improvements  in  and  abutting  new  residential 
and  industrial  development.  (See  also  Design  Guidelines  for 
Neighborhood  Housing,  City  of  Boston,  Public  Facilities 
Department,  1988).  (BRA,  PFD) 

•  Require  new  affordable  residential  development  for  more 
than  20  families  to  include  a  small  on-site  play  area  (of  1000 
square  feet  minimum),  and,  for  market  rate  developments,  require 
a  contribution  to  shared  open  space/recreational  facilities  nearby. 

•  Identify  and  preserve  long  views  and  overlooks  on  publicly 
owned  land  slated  for  development,  and  preserve  sight  lines 
whenever  possible  through  visual  easements.  Implement  at  Fort 
Hill's  Highland  Park,  the  summit  of  Lin  wood  Street  at  Lin  wood 
Square, and  at  Crawford,  Harold  and  Abbottsford  Streets  at 
Herbert  Wolf  Square. 

•  Preserve  and  enhance  publicly-owned  urban  wilds  and  nat- 
ural areas  and  create  environmentally  sensitive  development  and 
public-access  guidelines  for  privately  and  publicly  owned  wilds 


"Open  space  is  extremely  impor- 
tant for  children.  It  allows  them 
to  be  free.  Children  run  through 
a  field  or  meadow.  The  response 
of  urban  kids,  when  they  come  to 
afield,  is  to  just  start  running. 
Parents  are  afraid  because  they 
don't  know  what's  there.  For 
kids,  it  allows  them  to  run  with- 
out feeling  encumbered.  How 
far  can  you  run  on  a  city  block 
without  running  into  some- 
thing?" 

Louis  Elisa,  President,  The 
Franklin  Park  Coalition 


"We  have  a  lot  of  open  space 
that  we  have  never  intended  to 
be  open  space  —  vacant  land. 
Before  urban  renewal  there  were 
two-  and  three-family  homes 
and  commercial  enterprises  that 
have  over  time  been  demolished. 
We  have  proportionately  more 
vacant  land  than  any  neighbor- 
hood in  Boston.  Much  of  that 
land  is  privately,  not  publicly 
owned. " 

Bruce  Boiling,  City  Councillor 
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in  those  instances  where  portions  will  be  developed.  Support 
the  efforts  of  the  Boston  Conservation  Commission,  the  Boston 
Natural  Areas  Fund  and  the  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department  to  create  attractive  educational  and  "interpretive" 
signage  to  increase  the  use  and  appreciation  of  these  natural 
areas.  (BRA,  BCC,  BNAF,  BPRD) 

•  Preserve  and  enhance  existing  community  gardens  as 
neighborhood  amenities  through  the  capital  improvements, 
organizational  strengthening  and  the  Grassroots  Program. 
Develop  and  enforce  guidelines  for  management  and  mainte- 
nance in  cooperation  with  Boston  Urban  Gardeners,  the  Boston 
Natural  Areas  Fund,  and  the  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department,  as  well  as  local  community  gardening  groups. 
(BUG,  BNAF,  BRA,  PFD,  BPRD) 

•  Seek  non-profit  agency  and  institutional  involvement  with 
the  Abutter  Lots  Program  to  encourage  non-profits  to 
enhance  their  portions  of  the  semi-public  realm  and  to  pro- 
vide semi-public  passive  and  active  recreational  resources. 
(PFD) 
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•  In  those  areas  within  the  Roxbury  IPOD  which  need  addi- 
tional passive  or  active  open  space,  evaluate  publicly  held 
parcels  for  their  open  space  potential.  The  area  which  con> 
bines  the  southern  part  of  the  Sav-Mor  sub-district,  all  of 
Quincy-Geneva,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  Washington-Park 
South  is  shown  to  be  underserved  by  existing  open  space  and  ' 
recreational  resources,  and  will  require  additional  open  space.. 
(See  Distribution  Analysis  maps,  accompanying.) 

-  Designate  the  small  parcel  on  the  corner  of 
Wambeck  and  Wanoah  Streets  (surrounded  by  a 
strong  residential  fabric  but  insufficient  open  space)  as 
a  seating  park,  community  garden,  and  small  tot  lot 
area.  This  is  wanted  very  much  by  a  number  of  abutters, 
who  are  currently  using  the  lot  for  recreation.  (PFD) 

-  Transfer  unbuildable  lots  which  are  not  important 
focal  points  or  connected  to  existing  public  open  spaces 
into  the  Public  Facilities'  Department's  Abutter  Lots 
Program.  Develop  and  enforce  maintenance  guidelines. 
(BRA,  PFD) 
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"Every  vacant  lot  should 
remain  open....No,  I  don't 
really  mean  that.  I  mean  that 
we  should  preserve  as  much 
open  space  as  we  can  at  every 
opportunity." 

Dee  Primm,  Highland  Park 
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Note: 

In  those  areas  of  the  Roxbury  IPOD  which  currently  contain 
a  low  number/percentage/variety  of  public  open  spaces  and  a 
high  percentage  of  vacant  land,  responsible  open  space  plan- 
ning at  a  detailed  level  is  impossible  in  the  absence  of  a 
projected  future  population  with  specific  characteristics  and 
needs.  These  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  areas  of  Roxbury  which, 
in  addition  to  Highland  Park  and  the  Dudley  Street  Neighborhood 
Initiative  area,  present  opportunities  for  major  new  development, 
such  as  Quincy-Geneva  and  parts  of  Sav-Mor. 

Where  detailed  open  space  planning  is  not  yet  possible  because 
of  a  high  percentage  of  vacant  land  and  a  general  and  understand- 
able distrust  of  the  idea  of  creating  more  open  space  in 
sub-district  neighborhoods  still  suffering  population  losses  and 
high  crime,  publicly-owned  land  should  be  banked  for  future 
planning  purposes.  As  the  population  expands  to  reflec  future 
development  in  these  areas,  more  open  space  and  recreational 
resources  will  be  necessary. 

One  approach  which  has  been  suggested,  and  which  deserves  fur- 
ther discussion  and  study,  is  that  vacant  land  in  these  areas  be 
assembled  (perhaps  through  a  community-controlled  mechanism) 
into  distinct  planning  districts  where  it  could  be  banked  outside 
of  speculative  market  forces  for  future  residential,  commercial, 
light  manufacturing  and  open  space  development  for  the  benefit 
of  Roxbury 's  predominantly  low  and  moderate  income  popula- 
tion, and  to  preserve  the  potential  for  major  new  and  coherently 
planned  initiatives. 

If  this  direction  were  pursued,  strategies  for  interim  improve- 
ments to  and  maintenance  of  the  "banked"  vacant  land  would 
have  to  be  discussed.  In  any  event,  open  space  in  these  now 
largely  vacant  areas  should,  when  the  time  comes,  be  used  to 
shape  and  enhance  a  new  residential  neighborhood  fabric 
much  as  the  Emerald  Necklace  transformed  much  of  Boston 
in  the  late  19th  century,  and  attracted  fairly  dense  develop- 
ment to  its  edges.  The  same  approach  could  be  used  at  a  smaller 
scale  in  Roxbury's  less  dense,  more  vacant  sub-district  neighbor- 
hoods. (BRA,  PFD,  Roxbury  Neighborhood  Council) 
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4.  Respect  and  Express  Cultural/Historic 
Meaning 


Need: 

As  a  near  neighbor  of  Boston  as  early  as  the  founding  of  the  "city  on  a 
hill"  and  a  beautiful  early  township,  Roxbury  contains  many  significant 
historic  sites.  Its  public  open  spaces  can  and  do  commemorate  much  of 
the  neighborhood's  past:  John  Eliot  Square,  Dudley  Square  and  Street, 
Shirley  and  Eustis  Streets,  Washington  Street,  and  Franklin  Park  all  add  an 
;xtra  dimension  to  our  understanding  of  our  social  and  political  history, 
ind  to  our  grasp  of  the  history  of  the  growth  of  the  city. 

Much  of  Roxbury 's  natural  and  topographical  history  likewise  lives  on  in 
:he  neighborhood's  place  names:  Puddingstone  Garden,  Brook  Street, 
Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Cedar  Street  and  Elm  Hill  Avenue.  Likewise,  the 
lames  "Roxbury  Russet"  apple  and  "Roxbury  Puddingstone"  tell  us  some- 
hing  about  the  neighborhood's  past. 

Moreover,  the  community's  recent  history  and,  indeed,  the  story  of  the 
\frican-American  struggle  for  freedom  and  equality  can  be  read  in  many 
)f  the  place  names  of  the  community's  open  spaces,  schools,  and  boule- 
vards: Martin  Luther  King  Boulevard,  Malcolm  X  Park,  Melnea  Cass 
Boulevard,  William  E.  Carter  Playground,  the  Phyllis  Wheatley  School, 
he  Monroe  Trotter  School,  Frederick  Douglass  Square.  In  these  names 
ind  others,  the  recent  history  of  Boston's  community  of  color  are  writ 
arge  in  the  landscape.  And  place  names  such  as  the  Rafael  Hernandez 
School  in  Egleston  Square  are  beginning  to  express  the  presence  of  new 
ultural  roots  in  Roxbury 's  soil. 

lowever,  there  are  few  ways  for  the  residents  of  Roxbury  to  capture  the 
dstory  behind  these  place  names;  personal  memories  cannot  suffice  and 
tow  dimmer.  Many  of  the  places  which  should  inspire  us  with  the  mem- 
>ry  of  their  namesakes  are  among  the  least  well  maintained  or  expressive 
'arts  of  the  public  realm.  These  spaces  and  place  names  are  opportunities 
3  communicate  to  the  community's  youth,  and  yet  the  spaces  are  largely 
ilent. 


"Most  of  us  don't  know  what  we 
don't  know  if  no  one  tells  us. 
That's  what  professionals  are 
for —  to  tell  people  about  the 
cultural  heritage  that  is  theirs. 
We're  prepared  for  it  all, 
because  that's  what  it  means  to 
be  a  professional." 

Elma  Lewis,  The  Elma  Lewis 
School  of  Fine  Arts 


"There  is  a  tendency  to  think 
of  communities  like  Roxbury 
as  just  needing  more  basket 
ball  courts.  But  actually  this 
is  a  community  that  needs  to  be 
thought  about  in  the  whole 
range  of  its  life,  including  its 
spiritual  life,  and  that's  the 
dimension  that  cultural  institu- 
tions bring. " 

Barry  Gaither,  Director,  Center 
for  Afro-American  Artists 


foal: 

-oxbury's  public  realm  holds  the  key  to  much  of  its  historic  past,  and  can 
e  used  to  visualize  and  express  the  community's  imagination  and  its  best 
opes  for  its  future.  Roxbury 's  nationally  significant  historic  past,  its  nat- 
ral  history,  its  multi-cultural  present  and  the  histories  of  the  groups  now 
ving  in  the  community  can  be  expressed  throughout  its  parks,  play- 
rounds,  squares,  schools,  urban  wilds  and  boulevards.  The  open  spaces 
fthe  public  realm  should  be  a  focus  of  interpretive  signage,  expressive 
Jblic  arts,  and  multi-ethnic  celebratory  events. 
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Recommendations: 

•  Target  the  commercial  and  civic  nodes  already  within  the 
"greenways"  system  of  intersecting  streets,  nodes,  and  gate- 
ways (see  maps)  as  appropriate  places  for  public  art  to  create 
focal  points  and  to  reinforce  the  civic  and  cultural  landscape. 

•  "Occupy  the  landscape"  with  public  art  in  public  open 
spaces  frequented  by  children  (parks,  playgrounds,  library 
grounds,  school  grounds,  etc.)  to  express  more  about  the  many 
people  who  lived  and  now  live  in  Roxbury.  Create  a  more  legible 
cultural  and  neighborhood  landscape. 

•  Borrow  from  the  innovative,  exciting  and  colorful  landscape 
design  and  environmental  graphics  which  are  so  much  part  of 
some  of  the  new  immigrant  groups  cultures  in  order  to  express 
the  vibrant  cultural  richness  of  the  Roxbury  community. 

•  Seize  a  major  opportunity  to  create  a  beautiful  and  fitting 
memorial  to  Martin  Luther  King  and  Malcolm  X  through  the 
redesign  of  the  deteriorated,  overwide  and  barren  Martin  Luther 
King  Boulevard  and  the  improved  but  still  inexpressive  Malcolm 
X  Park. 

Organize  a  regional  or  national  design  competition  for 
the  redesign  of  Martin  Luther  King  Boulevard  and  the 
interpretation  of  Malcolm  X  Park  in  conjunction  with  a 
major  public-private  fundraising  drive.  Improve  the  land- 
scape of  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Boulevard  on  an 
interim  basis  with  a  summer  youth  program  focused  on  the 
area's  natural  features  and  existing  plantings.  Announce 
the  winner  on  Martin  Luther  King  Day,  and  publicize  and 
exhibit  the  final  entries.  Some  ideas  which  have  been 
mentioned  already  are  a  statue  of  Martin  Luther  King  and 
Malcolm  X  at  each  end  of  the  Boulevard;  also,  a  series  of 
rough-cut  granite  with  etched  quotes  from  the  civil  rights 
era,  perhaps  beginning  with  Rosa  Parks,  a  kind  of  African- 
American  "stations  of  the  cross"  in  words  and  rough  stone 
along  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Boulevard. 

(City  of  Boston  agencies,  Center  for  Afro- American 
Artists,  Roxbury  Neighborhood  Council,  Boston  Trust 
Office,  private  foundations  and  donors) 


"The  meaning  of  public  art  is  its 
abiding  value  and  substance.  It 
shouldn't  be  narrowly  historical. 
There  is  room  for  many  stylistic 
and  cultural  expressions,  for 
many  personalities  and  contri- 
butions. " 

Barry  Gaither,  Director,  Center 
for  Afro-American  Artists 


"We  would  like  to  see  a  memori- 
al established  here  for  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  Malcolm 
X,  especially  because  of  the 
proximity  to  their  associated 
Boulevard  and  Park.  Shrubbery, 
paths,  benches,  statues,  and 
plaques  of  famous  quotes  could 
be  used  here." 

Report  of  the  Washington  Park 
North  SPZAC 
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Also,  consider  the  creation  of  a  public-access,  limited- 
hours  contemplative  sculpture  garden  on  the  parcel  of 
now-privately  owned  land  located  behind  the  senior  high- 
rise.  Request  of  the  owner  that  the  land  be  donated  to  the 
community  for  this  purpose  (the  owner  has  expressed  an 
interest  in  doing  this.)  Work  with  the  Center  for  Afro- 
American  Artists  and  others  to  design  the  sculpture  garden, 
and  to  raise  funds  for  statues  of  people  the  community  may 
wish  to  so  honor.  (Alternatively,  the  statues  could  be  placed 
on  more  permanent  public  view  and  the  landscaped  garden 
used  for  quiet  reflection.)  This  concept  could  be  linked  to 
the  national  competition  recommendation  above. 

•  Work  with  the  Roxbury  Neighborhood  Council  and  others  to 
devise  an  interpretive  system  to  be  used  throughout  the 
Roxbury  IPOD  to  commemorate  those  for  whom  places  have 
been  named,  and  consider  the  renaming  of  some  significant 
open  spaces  where  current  names  are  largely  meaningless.  Also, 
reflect  the  presence  of  new  immigrant  groups,  such  as  Hispanic  and 
Caribbean  peoples,  through  interpretive  public  arts  and  new  place 
names.  (The  renaming  of  places  is  of  course  a  sensitive  issue  and 
would  have  to  be  done  carefully  and  thoughtfully.) 

•  Work  with  the  City  of  Boston  Environment  Department,  the 
Conservation  Commission,  and  the  Boston  GreenSpace  Alliance  to 
devise  an  interpretive  system  for  revealing  the  area's  natural 
history.  (Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department,  MBTA,  City  of 
Boston  DPW) 

•  Use  festivals  and  celebrations  to  express  the  cultural  richness 
and  diversity  of  the  community  (such  as  the  proposed  annual  clos- 
ing of  Washington  Street  for  a  multi-cultural  celebration  from 
Chinatown  to  Forest  Hills)  to  commemorate  historically  or  cultural- 
ly significant  events  and  people.  (City  of  Boston  agencies  and 
community-based  organizations) 


"Not  only  did  we  have  our  big 
garden  but  we  raised  chickens. 
My  father  would  buy  some  baby 
chicks  and  my  mother  would 
raise  them....One  thing  in  partic- 
ular that  made  me  feel  grateful 
toward  my  mother  was  that  one 
day  I  went  and  asked  her  for  my 
own  garden,  and  she  did  let  me 
have  my  own  little  plot.  I  loved  it 
and  took  care  of  it  well.  I  loved 
especially  to  grow  peas.  I  was 
proud  when  we  had  them  on  our 
table.  I  would  pull  out  the  grass 
in  my  garden  by  hand  when  the 
first  little  blades  came  up.  I 
would  patrol  the  rows  on  my 
hands  and  knees  for  any  worms 
and  bugs,  and  I  would  kill  and 
bury  them.  And  sometimes  when 
I  had  everything  straight  and 
clean  for  my  things  to  grow,  I 
would  lie  down  on  my  back 
between  two  rows,  and  I  would 
gaze  up  in  the  blue  sky  at  the 
clouds  moving  and  think  all 
kinds  of  things." 

Malcolm  X,  The  Autobiography 
of  Malcolm  X 


•  Provide  cultural  and  environmental  education  events  and  pro- 
grams which  help  the  community's  children  to  "read"  the 
natural,  topographic  and  cultural  history  of  their  community. 

(BPSD,  Boston  Public  Library,  Afro-American  Museum,  the 
Center  for  Afro- American  Artists,  BCC,  non-profit  organizations) 

•  Advocate  for  funding  and  implementation  of  the  long-planned 
Roxbury  State  Heritage  Park  as  both  a  series  of  places  and  axon-- 
cept. 
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Why  the  Roxbury  Heritage  State  Park  Is  Important:  A  Story 


"I  want  to  tell  you  a  story  that  occurred  when  I  was  leading  a  tour  on 
the  Black  Heritage  Trail  [in  downtown  Boston]. 

I  took  a  group  of  children  on  a  tour  of  the  Black  Heritage  Trail  and  I 
spent  a  lot  of  time  describing  the  various  events  that  happened  at  the 
homes  and  other  buildings  that  make  up  the  trail. 

It  was  a  typical  group  of  twelve-year  olds:  some  were  paying  attention 
and  some  were  paying  attention  to  each  other.  However,  one  boy  in 
particular  was  listening  very  carefully  to  everything  I  said. 

At  a  point  when  we  stopped  for  questions  the  boy  asked  the  question 
that  was  foremost  in  his  mind: 

"Why  is  Roxbury  called  Roxbury?" 

Now  this  was  a  very  interesting  question,  because  the  Black  Heritage 
Trail  isn't  in  Roxbury.  It  was  a  very  important  historical  question  for 
the  boy:  Where  is  he  from? 

It  is  an  important  question  for  all  of  us  because  communities  have  his- 
tory. However,  sometimes  people  and  communities  have  amnesia.  They 
are  disoriented.  They  don't  know  who  or  where  they  are.  They  are 
incredibly  disoriented. 

It  is  important  for  Roxbury  to  pull  together  and  fill  in  all  the  blank 
spaces  in  this  community's  memory. 

The  center  of  the  [planned  Roxbury  Heritage]  State  Park  is  Roxbury. 
The  park  is  not  designed  to  commemorate  an  event  or  a  person.  It  is 
for  everybody.  The  theme  of  the  park  is  People  in  Time. 

We  must  expand  our  idea  of  what  a  park  is.  This  is  expanding  our  idea 
of  culture.  Culture  is  not  separate  from  economics  or  politics.  Culture 
is  everything  we  do  as  human  beings. 

The  vision  of  the  park  is  to  tell  the  whole  story  —  the  story  of  the  natu- 
ral history,  the  story  of  the  architectural  history,  the  story  of  the  people. 
A  nd  all  the  people  must  participate.  It  is  important  to  tell  about  the  past 
and  to  hold  together  the  community's  collective  memory.  All  future 
direction  is  based  on  a  truthful  understanding  of  the  past." 

Byron  Rushing,  State  Representative,  Historian 


"In  thinking  of  America,  I 
sometimes  find  myself  admiring 
her  bright  blue  sky  —  her  grand 
old  woods  —  her  fertile  fields  — 
her  beautiful  rivers  —  her 
mighty  lakes,  and  star-crowned 
mountains.  But  my  rapture  is 
soon  checked,  my  joy  is  soon 
turned  to  mourning.  When  I 
remember  that  all  is  cursed  with 
the  infernal  spirit  of  slave-hold- 
ing, robbery,  and  wrong,  when  I 
remember  that  with  the  waters 
of  her  noblest  rivers,  the  tears 
my  brethren  are  borne  to  the 
ocean,  disregarded  and  forgot- 
ten, and  that  her  most  fertile 
fields  drink  daily  of  the  warm 
blood  of  my  outraged  sisters,  I 
am  filled  with  unutterable 
loathing,  and  led  to  reproach 
myself  that  any  thing  could  fall 
from  my  lips  in  praise  of  such  a 
land.  America  will  not  allow  her 
children  to  love  her.  She  seems 
bent  on  compelling  those  who 
would  be  her  warmest  friends,  to 
be  her  worst  enemies.  May  God 
give  her  repentance  before  it  is 
too  late,  is  the  ardent  prayer  of 
my  heart.  I  will  continue  to 
pray,  labor  and  wait,  believing 
that  she  cannot  always  be  insen- 
sible to  the  dictates  of  justice,  or 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  humanity." 

Frederick  Douglass,  escaped 
and  self-educated  American 
slave  and  abolitionist,  for  whom 
Frederick  Douglass  Square  in 
Lower  Roxbury  is  named,  who 
wrote  this  in  a  letter  to  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  an  abolitionist 
and  resident  of  Highland  Street, 
Roxbury,  from  Belfast  during  a 
visit  to  Ireland  in  1846 
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PARKS    AND    PLAYGROUNDS 

Active  and  passive  open  space  owned  and  maintained  by  the  Boston  Parks  and 
Recreation  Department  or  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission.  The  State 
Department  of  Public  Work's  temporary  park  on  Melnea  Cass  Boulevard  transit 
right-of-way  and  the  Boston  Housing  Authority's  Whittier  Playground  are  also 
shown  in  this  category. 

PUBLIC    PLAZAS/SQUARES 

Paved  or  predominantly  hard  surfaced  civic  areas.   Owned  and  maintained  by 
the  City  of  Boston,  usually  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Department.  Acreage 
given  in  this  report  does  not  include  building  footprints. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  GROUNDS 

Boston  Public  School  grounds  and  yards  which  are  mostly  paved.   An 
exception  is  the  recreational  area  at  Madison  Park  Community  High  School. 
Acreage  in  the  report  does  not  include  building  footprints. 

SEMI-PUBLIC    AND    INSTITUTIONAL    GROUNDS 

Recreational  or  passive  open  space  owned  and  maintained  by  non-profit 
organizations,  community  institutions,  churches  or  corporations  which  are  made 
available  or  designed  for  public  use. 

URBAN    WILDS 

Sites  identified  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  in  1976  as  significant 
areas  with  special  natural  features;  some  are  protected  by  the  Boston 
Conservation  Commission,  others  are  owned  by  the  City  of  Boston  or 
individuals. 

PUBLIC    HOUSING    GROUNDS 

Boston  Housing  Authority  developments. 

COMMUNITY    GARDENS 

Parcels  owned  by  the  City  of  Boston,  non-profit  organizations,  or  private 
individuals  which  are  used  and  maintained  as  shared  garden  space. 


CEMETERIES 

Roxbury  contains  one  historic  cemetery. 
VACANT    LAND 

Undesignated,  vacant  parcels.  Mapping,  with  a  few  revisions,  is 
based  on  older  data  (Vacant  Land  and  Building  Survey,  August 
1985,  BRA). 
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PARCEL    18    AREA 


Total    Persons 

1.976 

0-5  years  old 

123 

5-9 

170 

10-14 

215 

15-19 

171 

20-34 

566 

35-54 

419 

55+ 

312 

Persons  19  and  under 

679 

Persons  over  55 

312 

Percent  of  Total 


0-5  vears  old 

5-9' 

10-14 

15-19 

20-34 

35-54 

55+ 

6.2% 
8.6% 
10.9% 

8.7% 
28.6% 

21.2% 
15.8% 

Persons  19  and  under 

34.4% 

Persons  over  55 

15.8% 

Total    Households 

846 

Persons  per  household 

2.34 

Per  capita  income 

S5.173 

Individuals  living 
below  poverty  level 

20.8% 

Families  living 
below  poverty  level 

42.0% 

Ethnicity  by  household 

White 

Black 

Asian 

Hispanic 

Other 

19.5% 

73.7% 

0.4% 

7.3% 

0% 

Language  other  than 
English  spoken  at  home 

15% 

No  access  to  car 

64.7% 

Total    Housing  Units                1,042 

Occupied  Units  865 

Vacant  Units  177 

Owner-occupied  8.2% 

Renter -occupied  91.8% 


Open    Space   Inventory 

Public  parks  and  playgrounds:  12.86  acres 

Public  plazas/squares:  0.09  acres 

Public  school  grounds;  0.60  acres 

Communtiy  gardens:  0.23  acres 

Semi-public/instituuonal  grounds  0.63  acres 


Public    Parks   and   Playgrounds: 

6.5  acres  per  1000  residents 

(Includes  public  plazas/squares,  parks  and 
playgrounds) 

Total   Open   Space   Resource: 

7  acres  per  1000  residents 

(Includes  public  parks  and  playgrounds,  schoolyards, 
semi-public  institutional  grounds,  urban  wilds,  and 
community  gardens.  Excludes  vacant  land.) 

Total  Sub-District  Land   Area:     76  acres 

Approximate  vacant  land  area:  0  acres  of  undesignated  land 
Vacant  land  as  percentage:  0% 
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Parcel  18  Area 


PUBLIC  PARKS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS 

1.  William   E.   Carter   Playground 

Location:  South  of  Camden  Street,  West  of  Columbus  Avenue  (adjacent  to  the  Southwest  Corridor  Park) 

Ownership:  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 

Acreage:  5.02 

Site  Type:  Active  recreation 

Site  Description:  Basketball,  softball,baseball,  six  tennis  courts,  little  league  field,  volleyball,  night 

lights,  three  drinking  fountains,  spray  pool,  bike  racks,  bleachers,  five  tables,  eight  trash  receptacles, 

fencing.  Tot  lot  equipped  with  swings,  slide,  and  timbers. 

Comments:  Recently  renovated  by  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Department.  William  E.  Carter  was  an 

African- American  World  War  I  hero. 

2.  Southwest  Corridor  Park  (portion) 
Locauon:  Southwest  Corridor 
Ownership:  MDC 

Acreage:  7.5  (out  of  total  52  acre  park) 

Site  Type:  Linear  park  with  passive  and  active  recreation. 

Site  Description:  Bicycle  path,  community  garden,  landscaping. 

3.  Melnea  Cass  Boulevard  (transit  r.o.w.,  portion) 
Locauon:  Corner  of  Melnea  Cass  Boulevard  and  Columbus  Avenue 
Ownership:  State  DPW 

Acreage:  .34  (out  of  5.31  total) 

Site  Type:  Potential  transit  right  of  way.  Landscaped.  Temporary  park  with  a  bicycle  path. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  GROUNDS 

4.  Carter  School 

Location:  Between  Northampton  Street  and  Campden  Street  at  the  Southwest  Corridor 

Ownership:  Boston  School  Department 

Acreage:  .6  (including  a  major  portion  which  is  paved  for  parking) 

Site  Type:  Specialized  School 

Site  Description:  Carter  Playground  across  the  street,  see  "Parks  and  Playgrounds." 

PUBLIC    PLAZAS/SQUARES 


5.    Ruggles    T-Stop 

Location:  Ruggles  Street 

Acreage:  .04 

Site  Type:  Paved  plaza,  focal  point 


6.  Southwest  Corridor  Park  (paved  plaza) 

Location:  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Acreage:  .05 

Site  Type:  Connection  to  MBTA  station  at  Massachusetts  Avenue. 
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COMMUNITY    GARDENS 

7.  Saranac/Newcastle 

Location:  Southwest  Corridor  Park,  between  Camden  and  Northampton 

First  Gardened:   1976 

Ownership:  BRA  transfered  ownership  to  MDC/Southwest  Corridor  Park 

Affiliation:  South  End  Garden  Project 

Acreage:  .23 

Site  Description:  Part  of  Southwest  Corridor  Parkland.  Sixteen  plots  with  seventeen  gardeners.  Improved 

by  MBTA  during  SWC  Park  construction. 

SEMI-PUBLIC    AND    INSTITUTIONAL    GROUNDS 

8.  Newcastle  Court  Courtyard 

Location:  Columbus  Avenue  at  Northampton 

Acreage:  .06 

Site  Type:  Subsidized  residential. 

Site  Description:  Landscaped.  Visible  from  the  street. 

9.  Piano  Craft  Factory  Courtyard 

Location:  Tremont  at  Northampton,  Camden  Streets 

Acreage:  .57 

Site  Type:  Subsidized  artists'  housing. 

Site  Description:  Enclosed,  well  used  play  and  sitting  area  with  small  garden  and  tot  lot. 
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The  Parcel  18  sub-district  neighborhood  is  a  long,  thin  triangle  of  land 
bordered  by  Massachusetts  Avenue  to  the  north,  the  Southwest  Corridor 
railroad  bed  to  the  west,  and  Tremont  Street  to  the  east  and  to  the  south 
(where  Tremont  turns  west  at  the  intersection  with  New  Dudley  Street). 
This  part  of  the  Roxbury  IPOD  will  undergo  a  physical  metamorphosis 
within  the  next  decade. 

While  the  area  contains  some  typical  South  End  row  houses  fronting  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  most  of  the  residential  development  in  the  area  is 
comprised  of  larger  multi-unit  apartment  buildings.  The  area  is  bordered 
by  two  newly  renovated,  multi-unit  public  housing  developments, 
Mission  Extension  to  the  west,  and  Whittier  Street  to  the  east.  It  is  also 
adjacent  to  the  Lower  Roxbury  sub-district  neighborhood,  the  most  dense 
and  lowest  income  section  of  the  Roxbury  IPOD. 

In  1980,  17%  of  the  area's  1042  units  were  vacant.  It  is  anticipated  that 
by  the  1990  census,  almost  all  of  these  will  be  occupied.  The  new 
Douglass  Plaza  residential  development,  built  on  the  city-owned  New 
Carter  School  site,  will  increase  the  number  of  market-rate  units  available 
in  the  area,  as  well  as  the  number  of  subsidized  units. 

Several  large  development  parcels  are  located  in  the  area,  the  largest 
between  Davenport  and  Benton  Streets.  These  will  presumably  be 
developed  for  housing  within  the  next  several  years. 

Development  of  Parcel  18  itself  for  commercial  space  and  a  200-room 
hotel,  and  further  residential  renovation  and  construction  in  the  area,  will 
increase  demands  on  the  existing  open  spaces  resources. 

Open  Space  Resources/Needs: 

The  slender  Parcel  18  neighborhood  contains  significant  open  space 
resources  —  both  the  newly  renovated  Carter  Playground,  owned  by  the 
City  of  Boston,  and  a  major  portion  of  the  Southwest  Corridor  Parkland 
(5.2  acres  out  of  52  acres  total)  which  serve  an  area  much  larger  than  the 
neighborhood  itself.  The  Carter  Playground  is  used  by  residents 
throughout  Lower  Roxbury,  and  its  ballfield  by  an  even  broader  sports 
league  constituency.  The  area  also  contains  a  community  garden  owned 
by  the  MDC  as  part  of  the  Southwest  Corridor. 

The  private  courtyards  of  the  Piano  Factory,  Newcastle  and  the  soon-to- 
be-completed  Douglass  Plaza  supplement  the  public-access  resources  in 
the  area,  but  by  and  large,  the  residential  fabric  is  densely  urban. 
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Parcel  18  Area  Recommendations: 

-  Protect  safe  public  access  to  the  open  space  resources  of  the  Parcel  18 
Area/Southwest  Corridor  Parkland,  especially  for  residents  of  Lower 
Roxbury  and  adjacent  multi-family  housing  developments,  by  installing 
pedestrian  crosswalk  signs,  brightly  colored  street  hatching  or  paving 
and  and  well-timed  pedestrian  lights  and  signage  at  important  pedestrian 
crossings  (especially  at  Columbus  Avenue  and  Davenport,  Tremont  and 
Camden,  Tremont  and  Hammond,  Tremont  and  Melnea  Cass  Boulevard, 
Tremont  and  Ruggles,  on  Ruggles  at  Mission  Hill  Extension,  and 
Tremont  and  New  Dudley).  (State,  City  DPW) 

-  Protect  access  through  or  alongside  the  Parcel  18  development  for 
pedestrians  and  bike  riders  to  preserve  the  intent  of  the  Southwest 
Corridor's  design. 

-  If  and  when  the  DPW  right-of-way  on  Melnea  Cass  Boulevard  is 
developed  as  a  lateral  mass  transit  connection,  include  a  bike  path  with 
links  to  the  Parcel  18  development  and  the  Southwest  Corridor  Parkland. 
(MBTA,  DPW) 

-  Require  that  major  new  private  family  developments  include  some 
interior  open  space  and  at  least  one  small  tot  lot  to  allow  for  on-site 
daycare  facilities  (for  at-home  providers)  and  in  recognition  of  intense 
demands  on  existing  facilities.  (BRA) 

-  Require  that  most  play  space  associated  with  child  care  facilities  at  the 
Parcel  18  development  be  located  on  site  (so  that  use  of  Carter 
Playground  and  the  Southwest  Corridor  Parkland  supplements  on-site 
open  space  resources  rather  than  providing  them  in  full).  (BRA) 

-  Include  historic  signage  and  public  art  at  William  E.  Carter  Playground 
and  Douglass  Plaza  to  interpret  the  meaning  in  these  important  place 
names,  as  well  as  reference  to  Monroe  Trotter's  newspaper,  once  located 
near  the  site  of  Douglass  Plaza.  (Roxbury  State  Heritage  Park,  City  of 
Boston  Environment  Department,  City  of  Boston  Trust  Office) 
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LOWER    ROXBURY 


Total    Persons 

4,163 

0-5  vears  old 

5-9' 

10-14 

15-19 

20-34 

35-54 

55+ 

318 
319 
389 
419 
1.319 
813 
587 

Persons  19  and  under 

1.445 

Persons  over  55 

587 

Percent  of  Total 

0-5  years  old 
5-9 
10-14 
15-19 

20-34 
35-54 

55+ 

7.6% 
7.7% 
9.3% 
10.1% 
31.7% 
19.5% 
14.1% 

Persons  19  and  under 

34.7% 

Persons  over  55 

14.1% 

Total    Households 

1,835 

Persons  per  household 

2.27 

Per  capita  income 

S4.996 

Individuals  living 
below  poverty  level 

29.5% 

Families  living 
below  poverty  level 

24.7% 

Ethnicity  by  household 

White 

Black 

Asian 

Hispanic 

Other 

11.7% 

81.5% 

1.0% 

7.0% 

0.2% 

Language  other  than 
English  spoken  at  home 

15% 

No  access  to  car  65.2% 


Total    Housing  Units             1,946 

Occupied  Units  1 ,742 

Vacant  Units  187 

Owner-occupied  5.9% 

Renter  -occupied  94 . 1  % 


Open   Space   Inventory 

Public  parks  and  playgrounds:  9.30  acres 

Public  plazas/squares:  0.15  acres 

Communtiy  gardens:  0.89  acres 

Semi-public/institutional  grounds:  0.74  acres 


Public    Parks  and   playgrounds: 

2  acres  per  1000  residents 

(Includes  public  plazas/squares,  parks  and 
playgrounds) 

Total   Open   Space   Resource: 

2.5  acres  per  1000  residents 
(Includes  public  parks  and  playgrounds,  schoolyards, 
semi-public  institutional  grounds,  urban  wilds,  and 
community  gardens.  Excludes  vacant  land.) 

Total  Sub-District  Land  Area:      110  acres 

Approximate  vacant  land  area:  1 .62  acres 
Vacant  land  as  percentage:  1 .6% 


KEY 

PARKS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS  ^:ZV':Z •'' 

PUBLIC  PLAZAS/SQUARES  Sil 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  GROUNDS  o°o0o0o0o0o°oc 

COMMUNITY  GARDENS  l:\llll':  :'\.: 
SEMI-PUBLIC  &  INSTITUTIONAL  GROUNDS      7>VVV 

URBAN  WILDS  v^^- 

PUBLIC  HOUSING  GROUNDS  .■'.'.'.■'.■'. 

CEMETERIES  tH:::t: 
VACANT  LAND 
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LOWER  ROXBURY 


4      "1     U3    'VX      X  XW^^V 


Lower  Roxburv 


PUBLIC    PARKS    AND    PLAYGROUNDS 

1.  Ramsey   Park 

Location:  Ball  Street  at  Shawmut  and  Washington  Avenue 

Ownership:  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 

Acreage:  5.5 

Site  Type:  Multi-purpose  playground 

Site  Description:    Ballfield,  tot  lot,  sitting  area. 

2.  Melnea  Cass  Boulevard  (transit  r.o.w.,  portion) 
Location:  Northern  side  of  Melnea  Cass  Boulevard 
Acreage:  3.8  (out  of  5.31  total  acres) 

Site  Type:  Landscaped  transit  right-of-way. 

Site  Description:  Includes  United  Neighbors  Community  Garden,  a  well  used  tot  lot,  bicycle  path  and 

landscaped  berms. 

PUBLIC    PLAZAS/SQUARES 

3.  Frederick   Douglass   Square 

Location:  Tremont/Cabot/  Hammond  Streets 

Acreage:  .15 

Site  Type:  Paved  square 

Site  Description:  Symbolic  commercial  heart  of  Roxbury.  Often  used  for  parking.  Landscaped  with 

lindens  and  cobblestone  paving. 

Comments:  Named  after  Frederick  Douglass,  who  escaped  from  slavery  and  became  a  famous  writer  and 

abolitionist. 

COMMUNITY    GARDENS 

4.  Bessie   Barnes  Memorial   Garden 

Location:  25-31  Warwick  St. 

Ownership:  BRA 

Acreage:  .17 

First  Gardened:  1976 

Affiliation:  South  End  Garden  Project 

Site  Description:  Sixteen  plots  with  eighteen  gardeners,  primarily  low-income  elderly. 

Comments:  Part  of  BRA  Parcel  X26,  which  Lower  Roxbury  SPZAC  voted  to  recommend  as  open  space. 

Parcel  needs  urban  design  attention. 

5.  United   Neighbors   Community   Garden 

Location:  Melnea  Cass  Boulevard  r.o.w.  at  Warwick  Street 

Ownership:  BRA/DPW  right-of-way  (ownership  not  clear) 

Acreage:  .3  acres 

First  Gardened:  1977 

Affiliation:  United  Neighbors  of  Lower  Roxbury,  South  End  Garden  Project. 

Site  Description:  Twenty  plots  with  twenty  gardeners,  primarily  low-income  elderly.  See  Melnea  Cass 

Boulevard  in  "Parks  and  Playgrounds." 

Comments:  Vulnerable  if  the  DPW/MBTA  exercises  right-of-way  for  lateral  mass  transit. 
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6.  Lenox-Kendall   Community   Garden 

Location:  Tremont  at  Kendall  and  Lenox  Streets 

Ownership:  BRA,  designated  as  open  space  to  the  Trust  for  Public  Land  (1989). 

Acreage:  .42  acres 

First  Gardened:  1976 

Affiliation:  South  End  Garden  Project 

Site  Description:  Twenty-five  plots  with  twenty-three  gardeners,  primarily  low-income  seniors.  A  gazebo, 

rose  arbors,  shrubs  and  perennial  border  installed  by  Boston  Urban  Gardeners. 

SEMI-PUBLIC    AND    INSTITUTIONAL    GROUNDS 

7.  Cooper    Community    Center 

Location:  Washington  Street  at  Lenox  Street 

Acreage:  .19  acres 

Site  Description:  Semi-public,  lawn  and  tot  lot.  Lawn  area  barren  of  landscape  amenities. 

8.  Mandela/Willard/Westminster    Housing    Grounds 

Location:  Northampton  Street  and  Reed  Sreet 

Owner:  Housing  Development  Management 

Acreage:  .25 

Site  Description:  Residental  courtyard  and  play  area.  Primarily  asphalt. 

9.  Bessie   Barnes  Memorial  Flower   Garden 

Location:  Warwick  Street,  East  of  Bessie  Barnes  Memorial  Garden 

Owner  BRA/Privately  maintained 

Acreage:  .07 

Site  Description:  Well  kept.  Not  usually  open  to  the  public.  Visible  to  passersby.  Passive  recreation. 

10.  Rosie's    Place    Grounds 

Location:  East  Lenox  Street  at  Reed  Street  and  Harrison  Avenue 

Owner:  Rosie's  Place,  a  shelter  for  homeless  women 

Acreage:  .23 

Site  Description:  Residential  grounds.  Seating,  vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  lawn. 

OTHER 

11.  Lenox-Camden    Housing    Development 

Location:  Lenox  Street,  Camden  Street  at  Shawmut  Avenue 

Ownership:  Boston  Housing  Authority 

Acreage:  NA 

Site  Description:  Eight  tot  lots  and  a  spray  pool.  Adjacent  to  Ramsey  Park. 
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The  Lower  Roxbury  sub-district  of  the  Roxbury  IPOD  includes  the  area 
between  Massachusetts  Avenue  to  the  north,  Harrison  Avenue  to  the 
east,  Melnea  Cass  Boulevard  to  the  south,  and  Tremont  Street  to  the 
west.  An  area  of  approximately  110  acres,  the  sub-district 
neighborhood  contained  a  population  of  4,163  residents  in  1980. 

Except  for  the  higher  land  along  Washington  Street,  Lower  Roxbury 
was  built  on  the  filled  Back  and  South  Bays  during  Boston's  19th 
century  industrial  expansion  and  population  explosion.  Originally 
settled  by  Irish  workers,  it  has  always  been  the  home  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  workers  and  their  families. 

Today,  it  has  a  poverty  rate  of  41%  (compared  to  20%  for  Boston  as  a 
whole),  one  of  the  highest  poverty  rates  in  the  city  (at  $6,400  in  1988, 
55%  of  the  median  household  income  in  Boston),  and  the  highest 
percentage  of  unemployed  residents  among  the  Roxbury  IPOD 
neighborhoods  (19%  compared  to  10%  in  Roxbury  as  a  whole). 

Lower  Roxbury  also  contains  the  highest  percentage  of  multi-family 
housing  stock  in  the  city,  and  the  concommitant  lowest  rate  of  home 
ownership  (at  almost  6%  in  1980,  4%  in  1988).  The  rents  in  Lower 
Roxbury  are  the  lowest  in  the  Roxbury  IPOD  due  to  the  high  percentage 
of  publicly  assisted  housing  in  the  area. 

Fifteen  percent  of  neighborhood  residents  speak  a  language  other  than 
English  at  home  (which  indicates  that  a  significant  percentage  of  Lower 
Roxbury 's  African-American  population  is  made  up  of  recent 
immigrants,  probably  from  the  Caribbean  islands). 

Lower  Roxbury  has  the  lowest  median  age  of  the  sub-district 
neighborhoods  in  the  Roxbury  IPOD:  twenty-one  in  1980.  In  1980, 
almost  35%  of  Lower  Roxbury's  residents  were  under  19,  and  14% 
were  over  55.  There  is  no  reason  to  presume  that  these  statistics  will 
change  significantly  in  the  1990  census. 

Given  its  demographic  and  income  statistics,  Lower  Roxbury  is  a  very 
high-need  sub-district  in  terms  of  public  open  space  —  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  highest  in  the  city. 

Open  Space  Resources/Needs: 

With  2  acres  of  public  parkland  per  1000  residents,  and  a  total  of  2.5 
acres  per  thousand  for  all  open  space  resources  combined,  this  high- 
need  neighborhood  is  currently  underserved,  although  it  does  benefit 
significantly  from  its  proximity  to  the  Southwest  Corridor  Park. 
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Moreover,  the  population  of  the  neighborhood  will  grow  as  new  housing 
units  are  built  and  filled,  thereby  lowering  the  already  insufficient  ratio. 
Too,  one  significantly  large  open  area  (the  DPW  right-of-way  along 
Melnea  Cass  Boulevard)  may  be  developed  as  a  lateral  transit  line  in  the 
future,  thereby  taking  out  of  the  neighborhood's  open  space  inventory  an 
existing  community  garden,  tot  lot  and  linear  green  "park." 

The  one  existing  large  playground  in  the  sub-district,  the  5.5  acre 
Derby/Ramsey  Park,  has  been  less  than  fully  utilized  in  the  past  due  to 
faulty  design  and  drug  activity.  Recent  capital  improvements  by  the 
Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  and  increased  surveillance  by 
the  Boston  Police  Department  have  substantially  increased  the 
neighborhood's  enjoyment  of  the  park. 

Lower  Roxbury  also  contains  three  community  gardens,  a  semi- 
community  garden  and  a  memorial  garden  which  serve  primarily  the 
older  residents  of  the  community.  A  new  large  community  garden  is 
planned  on  Northampton  Street  between  Washington  Street  and  Harrison 
Avenue  (on  BRA-owned  Parcel  33-B). 

Residents  can  also  enjoy  the  nearby  and  recently  improved  William  E. 
Carter  Playground  and  the  new  Southwest  Corridor  Parkland,  which 
essentially  connects  Lower  Roxbury  to  distant  open  space  resources 
such  as  Franklin  Park  and  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  The  proximity  of 
these  major  open  space  resources  mitigates  to  a  large  degree  the 
community's  need  for  additional  open  space  but  does  not  eliminate  it. 

Lower  Roxbury  contains  10  tot  lots,  many  of  which  are  semi-public  and 
located  on  the  grounds  of  public  or  subsidized  housing  developments. 

Lower  Roxbury  Recommendations: 

-  Maintain  the  landscape  of  Melnea  Cass  Boulevard  as  an  essential 
feature  of  the  neighborhood's  landscape,  and  include  some  kind  of 
public  an  or  interpretive  signage  explaining.the  contribution  of  Melnea 
Cass  to  the  Boston  community.    (Mass.  DPW) 

-  If  and  when  the  DPW  right  of-way  is  redeveloped  along  Melnea  Cass 
Boulevard,  retain  the  bike  path  linking  the  neighborhood  to  the 
Southwest  Corridor  Parkland  and  parks  of  the  Emerald  Necklace. 
(MBTA,  DPW) 

-  Any  proposed  mass  transit  line  should  retain  a  gTeen  buffer  at  the 
Melnea  Cass  street  edge  to  protect  the  quality  of  life  of  the  residents  of 
Lower  Roxbury  and  Madison  Park.  If  possible,  retain  the  existing 
community  garden  and  tot  lot  on  the  right-of-way  and  the  existing  level 
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of  open  space  amenity  in  Lower  Roxbury  by  creating  an 
underpass  or  tunnel  under  Tremont  Street  linking  any  future 
transit  line  to  Parcel  18.  This  would  also  create  a  substantial 
development  parcel  at  the  corner  of  Tremont  Street  and  Melnea 
Cass,  also  now  part  of  the  right-of-way.  (MBTA,  DPW,  BRA) 

-  Upgrade  the  tot  lot  facilities  at  the  Lenox-Camden 
development,  and  improve  public  safety  in  the  development. 
(BHA,  HUD) 

-  Work  with  the  management  companies  of  Roxse  Homes  and 
Camfield  to  upgrade  the  landscapes  and  play  areas  in  these  large 
multi-family  developments  -  currently  in  very  degraded 
condition.  (Management  companies,  with  assistance  from  public 
agencies  if  possible.  This  would  be  a  good  volunteer  project  for 
the  Northeastern  Engineering  Department,  which  takes  on 
similar  projects.) 

-  Enhance  the  community  gardens  in  the  neighborhood  through 
ongoing  landscape  improvements  (TPL,  BUG,  proposed  South 
End  Neighborhood  Land  Trust). 

-  Develop  a  new  community  garden  on  parcel  33B,  which  was 
tentatively  designated  to  the  Trust  for  Public  Land  as  permanent 
public  open  space,  as  recommended  by  the  Lower  Roxbury 
SPZAC.  This  is  a  joint  project  of  the  Worcester  Square 
Neighborhood  Association,  the  Grant  Manor  Tenants  Task  Force, 
the  South  End  Garden  Project,  and  the  Trust  for  Public  Land. 

-  Extensive  urban  design  attention  is  needed  for  the  parcel  (X- 
26)  and  two  adjacent  smaller  parcels  bordering  Frederick 
Douglass  Square  if  the  area  is  to  become  a  dynamic  and  civic- 
scale  amenity  for  the  neighborhood  (which  would  include  but 
not  be  limited  to  the  Bessie  Barnes  Memorial  Community 
Garden  fronting  on  Warwick  Street,  which  occupies 
approximately  one-third  of  the  site)  as  recommended  by  the 
Lower  Roxbury  SPZAC.  (Roxbury  Neighborhood  Council,  the 
Lower  Roxbury  SPZAC,  the  United  Neighbors  of  Lower 
Roxbury,  BRA) 


Improvements  to  Parcel  X-26 
abutting  Frederick  Douglass 
Square  might  include  not  only 
additional  landscaping  and  seating 
but  quotes  in  stone  taken  from  the 
works  of  Frederick  Douglass,  a 
memorial  to  Shag  Taylor,  Lower 
Roxbury 's  long-time  political 
"boss,"  and  mention  in  a  variety  of 
forms  of  the  importance  of  Lower 
Roxbury  to  the  urban  history  of 
Boston  —  the  historic  19th  century 
"model  workers'  housing" 
development  which  was  spared 
from  urban  renewal  clearance  in 
the  1960's  through  the  tenacity  of 
residents,  the  importance  of  the 
People's  Baptist  Church  as  the  first 
African-American  church  to  leave 
Beacon  Hill  for  Roxbury  at  the  end 
of  the  19th  century,  and  so  on.  If  a 
major  public  open  space  were 
created,  which  would  include  and 
join  the  existing  Frederick 
Douglass  Square  and  the  Bessie 
Barnes  Community  in  a  larger 
designed  context,  it  should  have  the 
features  of  a  major  civic  gathering 
place  for  the  rapidly  expanding 
population  of  Lower  Roxbury,  and 
should  be  planned  in  cooperation 
with  the  youth  of  the 
neighborhood. 
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MADISON    PARK 

Total    Persons 

1,002 

0-5  vears  old 

5-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-34 

35-54 

55+ 

81 
83 
106 
103 
291 
194 
144 

Persons  19  and  under 

373 

Persons  over  55 

144 

Percent  of  Total 

0-5  years  old 

5-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-34 

35-54 

55+ 

8.1% 
8.3% 
10.6% 
10.3% 
29.1% 
19.3% 
14.4% 

Persons  19  and  under 

37.3% 

Persons  over  55 

14.4% 

Total    Households 

400 

Persons  per  household 

2.51 

Per  capita  income 

S4.466 

Individuals  living 
below  poverty  level 

31.6% 

Families  living 
below  poverty  level 

22.9% 

Ethnicity  by  household 

White 

Black 

Asian 

Hispanic 

Other 

1.9% 
91.8% 
0.2% 
5.7% 
0.3% 

Language  other  than 
English  spoken  at  home 

10.7% 

No  access  to  car 

63.6% 

Total    Housing    Units 

Occupied  Units 
Vacant  Units 

Owner-occupied 
Renter-occupied 


471 


403 
62 


Open   Space   Inventory 

Public  parks  and  playgrounds:  0.30  acres 

Public  school  grounds:  15.00  acres 

Public   Parks  and   Playgrounds: 

.29  acres  per  1000  residents 

(Includes  public  plazas/squares,  parks  and 
playgrounds) 

Total   Open  Space   Resource: 

15  acres  per  1000  residents 

(Includes  public  parks  and  playgrounds,  schoolyards, 
semi-public  institutional  grounds,  urban  wilds,  and 
community  gardens.  Excludes  vacant  land.) 

Total  Sub-District  Land  Area:      103  acres 

Approximate  vacant  land  area:  8.29  acres 

Vacant  land  as  percentage:  8%  (  Note:  All  major 
vacant  parcels  are  designated  for  development. ) 


KEY 
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7.7% 
92.3% 
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MADISON  PARK. 
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Madison  Park 


PARKS    AND    PLAYGROUNDS 


1.  Whittier    Playground 

Location:  Whittier  Street  Housing  Development 

Ownership:  Boston  Housing  Authority 

Acreage:  .3 

Site  Type:  Playlot 

Site  Description:  Located  in  the  middle  of  the  Whittier  Street  Housing  Development.  Several  small  play 

areas,  surrounded  by  large  paved  areas  with  scattered  benches;  several  small  grassy  areas,  renovated  with  new 

play  equipment. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  GROUNDS 

2.  Humphrey  ORC,  Trade  and  Technical  School/Madison   Park   High   School/Boston 
Technical  School  (Community  School) 

Location:  55  New  Dudley  St. 

Status:  High  School,  Trade  School,  and  Community  School 

Acreage:  15  acres  of  recreational  open  space 

Site  Description:  Combined  grounds  between  the  three  schools.  The  entire  complex  is  called  Campus 

High.  Tot  lot,  daycare,  education,  basketball,  open  gym,  pool,  and  tennis  courts.  Facilities  used  by 

community  and  by  local  children. 

Comments:  Access  difficult  in  the  evenings  by  public  transportation  from  much  of  the  Roxbury  IPOD. 

SEMI-PUBLIC    AND    INSTITUTIONAL    GROUNDS 

The  new  Elma  Lewis  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  a  facility  for  the  Museum/National  Center  of  Afro- American 
Artists  are  proposed  for  sites  along  Tremont  Street. 

OTHER 

There  are  eight  residentail  tot  lots  in  the  Madison  Park  subsidized  family  development. 
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The  Madison  Park  sub-district  is  bordered  by  Ruggles  Street  to  the  north, 
Shawmut  Avenue  to  the  east,  Tremont  Street  to  the  west,  and  New  Dudley 
Street  to  the  south.  Originally  part  of  the  industrialized  and  densely 
residential  Lower  Roxbury  of  the  late  nineteenth  century,  it  is  today  a  part 
of  the  city  which  deeply  reflects  decades  of  transformation  through  public 
initiative  —  from  the  construction  of  public  housing  to  urban  renewal  and 
highway  clearance  to  new  affordable  housing  developments  and 
educational  institutions. 

About  13%  of  the  existing  units  in  the  area  were  vacant  in  1980,  and 
almost  8  acres  of  land  (approximately  8%  of  the  103  acres  of  total  land 
area)  remain  vacant  today.  Redevelopment  of  the  four  major  parcels  of 
vacant  land  will  have  an  enormous  impact  on  the  neighborhood's  character 
and  open  space  needs. 

Madison  Park  is  an  idiosyncratic  sub-district  neighborhood,  containing 
largely  institutional-scale  facilities  and  residential  developments:  the 
Whittier  Street  multi-family  public  housing  development,  the  clustered- 
townhouse  Madison  Park  multi-family  subsidized  housing  development, 
Smith  House,  a  senior  housing  development,  the  Whittier  Street 
Community  Health  Care  Center,  the  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Occupational 
Resource  Center  and  Madison  Park  High  School,  along  with  their 
associated  parking  and  athletic  facilities. 

The  total  population  for  the  area  in  1980  totaled  1002,  of  whom  almost 
92%  were  African-American,  almost  6%  Hispanic,  and  almost  2%  white. 
Approximately  92%  of  the  area's  residents  were  renters.  Of  the  total 
population,  31.6%  of  individuals  were  living  below  the  poverty  level,  and 
32.9  percent  of  families.  More  than  37%  of  neighborhood  residents  were 
less  than  19  years  of  age,  more  than  double  the  citywide  neighborhood 
average. 

Open  Space  Resources/Needs 

The  community's  largest  open  space  resource  is  the  approximately  9-acre 
recreational  space  (a  track,  three  tennis  courts  and  ballfield)  located  in  back 
of  Madison  Park  Community  School,  which  is  well  used  by  local  children. 
The  presence  of  this  large  open  space  mitigates  any  need  for  additional 
recreational  and  passive  open  space  resources,  as  the  open  space-to- 
population  ratio  in  this  part  of  the  IPOD  is  enormous. 

The  Madison  Park  housing  development  contains  seven  semi-public  tot 
lots;  the  BHA's  Whittier  Street  playground  has  recently  been  renovated. 
The  Occupational  Resource  Center  also  contains  a  tot  lot  for  its  early 
childhood  development  course,  but  this  is  not  open  for  public  use. 
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Madison  Park  Recommendations: 

-  Protect,  enhance,  and  reinforce  the  tree-lined,  boulevard  quality  of 
Melnea  Cass  Boulevard  at  the  entrance  from  Tremont  Street  by 
planning  for  the  urban  design  and  landscaping  of  the  edges  of  the  two 
vacant  parcels  at  the  comers  (the  DPW  Right-of-way  and  the 
development  parcel  adjacent  to  the  Madison  Park  residential 
community).  Replant  the  median  at  this  critical  vehicular  node  with  a 
tough  shrubs  or,  alternately,  a  high-impact  (but  high  maintenance) 
flower  bed.  (Clearly,  in  this  situation,  it  is  important  to  avoid  past 
mistakes  such  as  planting  thorny  barberry,  which  attracts  trash  and  is 
unpleasant  to  maintain.) 

-  Given  the  high  number  and  large  size  of  the  development  parcels  in 
the  Madison  Park  sub-neighborhood  district,  review  all  proposals  for 
new  development  and  streetscape  improvements  to  achieve  an 
integrated,  long-term  approach  to  the  urban  design  quality  of 
streetscape  and  landscape  improvements. 

-  The  elderly  residents  of  the  Madison  Park  community  need  well-lit 
streets  and  pedestrian  pathways  to  Dudley  Square  to  facilitate  shopping 
and  other  excursions.  Streetscape  improvements  in  the  area  should 
serve  the  needs  of  this  population  as  well  as  those  of  parents  with  small 
children  and  carriages  with  flat  pavement,  good  lighting,  and  safe, 
well-defined  pedestrian  crossings. 

-  Access  from  the  Madison  Park  sub-district  to  the  significant 
recreational  open  space  resources  of  the  Southwest  Corridor,  Carter 
Playground  and  Ramsey  Park  should  be  protected.  Currently,  both 
Melnea  Cass  Boulevard  and  Columbus  Avenue  create  real  and 
dangerous  barriers  to  access  to  these  resources  for  the  elderly  and  small 
children.  Enhance  signage  at  pedestrian  crossings  and  monitor  traffic 
light  rhythms  and  placement  on  all  existing  roadways  and  protect 
pedestrian  access  to  Ruggles  Station  and  to  the  Southwest  Corridor 
pedestrian  and  bikeway  system  in  development  of  Parcel  18  and  other 
major  parcels. 
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DUDLEY    SQUARE 


Total    Persons 

1,344 

0-5  vears  old 

5-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-34 

35-54 

55+ 

125 
120 
150 
163 
367 
255 
165 

Persons  19  and  under 

558 

Persons  over  55 

165 

Percent  of  Total 

0-5  years  old 
5-9 
10-14 
15-19 

20-34 
35-54 

55+ 

9.3% 
8.9% 
11.1% 

12.1% 
27.3% 
18.9% 

12.3% 

Persons  19  and  under 

41.4% 

Persons  over  55 

12.3% 

Total    Households 

524 

Persons  per  household 

2.56 

Per  capita  income 

54,355 

Individuals  living 
below  poverty  level 

34.8% 

Families  living 
below  poverty  level 

25.7% 

Ethnicity  by  household 

White 

Black 

Asian 

Hispanic 

Other 

2.5% 
92.0% 
0.2% 
5.4% 
0.3% 

Language  other  than 
English  spoken  at  home 

10.5% 

No  access  to  car 

66.3% 

Total    Housing    Units 

Occupied  Units 
Vacant  Units 

Owner-occupied 
Renter-occupied 


584 


507 

72 


5.0% 
95.0% 


Open   Space   Inventory 

Public  parks  and  playgrounds:  0.40  acres 

Public  plazas/squares:  1 .80  acres 

Urban  wilds:  0.53  acres 

Semi-public/institutional  grounds:  1 .60  acres 

Other:  *  1.97  acres 
*  Includes  proposed  visitors'  for  Roxbury  Heritage 
State  Park  at  Nawn  Factory  Site 

Public    Parks   and   Playgrounds: 

1.5  acres  per  1000  residents 

(Includes  public  plazas/squares,  parks  and 
playgrounds) 

Total   Open   Space   Resource: 

4.5  acres  per  1000  residents 

(Include  public  parks  and  playgrounds,  schoolyards, 
semi-public  institutional  grounds,  urban  wilds,  and 
community  gardens.  Excludes  vacant  land.) 

Total  Sub-District  Land  Area:     58  acres 

Approximate  vacant  land  area:  7.81  acres 
Vacant  land  as  percentage:  13.5% 


KEY 

PARKS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS  ^X?^7 

PUBLIC  PLAZAS/SQUARES  £l3sl§ 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  GROUNDS  o°o0o0?o°o°oc 

COMMUNITY  GARDENS  ~l\~\]:.[: 
SEMI-PUBLIC  &  INSTITUTIONAL  GROUNDS      rVVVV 

URBAN  WILDS  ««$«$: 
PUBLIC  HOUSING  GROUNDS 

CEMETERIES  ♦♦::::♦; 
VACANT  LAND 
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Dudley  Square 

PUBLIC  PARKS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS 

1.  St.  James  Street  Park 

Location:  St.  James  Street 

Ownership:  Boston  Redevelopment  Authorty 

Acreage:  .4 

Site  Type:  Passive  Park 

Site  Description:  Small  rectangular  passive  use  area.  See  "Urban  Wilds"  below. 

PUBLIC     PLAZAS/SQUARES 

2.  Dudley  Square  Plaza 

Location:  Intersection  of  Washington,  Warren  and  Dudley  Streets. 

Ownership:  City  of  Boston 

Acreage:  1.8  (measured  hard-surface  plaza  around  the  Library,  Court  House  and  Police  Department) 

Site  Description:  Civic  heart  of  Roxbury:  Boston  Public  Library  Branch,  Police  Station,  Courthouse,  and 

Roxbury  Boys  and  Girls  Club.  Paved,  seating,  some  planters. 

Comments:   Poorly  designed,  inhibits  civic  gatherings,  turns  its  back  to  the  community. 

URBAN    WILDS 

St.    James 

Address:  St.  James  Terrace 

Ownership/Affiliation:  BRA 

Acreage:  .53 

Site  Description:  Partly  developed.  Scenic  view  of  Boston  skyline.  Developed  into  a  park  by  the  BRA. 

Rocky  overlook  remains.  No  longer  considered  an  urban  wild. 

SEMI-PUBLIC    AND    INSTITUTIONAL    GROUNDS 

3.  Roxbury    Boys    Club    Playing    Field 

Location:  Dudley  Square 

Acreage:  1.6 

Site  Type:  Ball  field 

OTHER 

4.  Eliot    Cemetery 

Location:  Eustis  and  Washington  Streets 

Ownership:  City  of  Boston 

Acreage:  .77 

Site  Type:  Historic  cemetery.  Component  of  the  Roxbury  Heritage  State  Park. 

5.  The  Nawn   Factory  Site 

Location:  Washington  Street  and  Melnea  Cass  Boulevard,  southeast  comer 

Acreage:  1.2  acres 

Site  Description:  Planned  Visitor's  Center  for  the  Roxbury  Heritage  State  Park,  including  open  space  and 

parking. 
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The  Dudley  Square  sub-district  neighborhood  is  bordered  by  Melnea  Cass 
Boulevard  to  the  north,  Harrison  Avenue  to  the  east,  Shawmut  Avenue  to  the 
west,  and  Saint  James  Street  to  the  south.  This  area  was  the  site  of  Roxbury 
Village  in  the  mid-1600's,  and  is  still  in  many  ways  the  heart  of  Roxbury 
today. 

The  area  comprises  a  total  of  58  acres,  of  which  approximately  7.81  acres,  or 
13.9%  of  the  total,  are  vacant.  About  12%  of  the  area's  584  housing  units 
were  vacant  in  1980.  The  area  contained  1344  residents  in  1980,  of  whom 
41.5%  were  under  19  years  of  age,  more  than  double  the  city  wide  average.  A 
full  95%  of  area  residents  were  renters  in  1980,  and  almost  35%  of 
individuals  were  living  in  poverty  (as  well  as  25%  of  families). 

In  the  four  neighborhoods  including  and  surrounding  Dudley  Square  (Lower 
Roxbury,  Highland  Park,  Sav-Mor,  Washington  Park)  only  16  %  of 
households  own  their  own  homes.  This  compares  to  18.7  %  of  households  in 
the  BRA's  Roxbury  Planning  District  and  27%  in  Boston  as  whole. 

A  great  deal  of  public  investment  —  nearly  $92  million  —  occurred  in  or 
around  Dudley  Square  from  1974  to  1983.  "Previous  major  public 
improvements  dating  from  1968  include  the  Madison  Park  High  School  ($26 
million),  the  Occupational  Resource  Center,  ($37  million),  the  Roxbury  Civic 
Center  with  its  police  station  ($1.5  million),  and  library  ($1.8  million), 
Dudley  Street  Reconstruction  ($2.7  million),  Crosstown  Industrial  Park  ($1.8 
million),  Urban  Renewal  sites  ($8.7  million),  and  various  parks  and 
playgrounds  ($3.3  million)"  (BRA  Research  Department)  as  well  as  many 
smaller  projects. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these  public  improvements,  while  probably 
fulfilling  their  programs  and  functions  admirably  in  many  ways,  did  not 
appreciably  enhance  the  public  realm  of  Dudley  Square  itself  as  a  place  of 
civic  pride  and  gathering.  Many  of  the  improvements  of  that  era  turn  then- 
backs  to  both  the  commercial  flow  through  the  square  and  to  the  general 
public.  As  future  improvements  and  additions  to  the  public  realm  are 
planned  for  Dudley  Square,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  reinforce  rather 
than  deflect  the  commercial  and  social  activities  of  this  important  commercial 
and  civic  core  of  the  Roxbury  JPOD. 

Given  its  historical  importance  to  Boston  as  well  as  to  Roxbury,  the  number 
of  fine  buildings  in  the  area  reflecting  centuries  of  significant  and  now 
historic  architecture,  and  its  proximity  to  major  new  development  and  to  the 
Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  Initiative's  target,  Dudley  Square  promises  to  be 
--  with  appropriate  streetscapeimprovements,  civic  open  spaces  and  public  art 
-  a  vibrant  and  successful  heart  of  Roxbury. 
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Dudley  Square  Recommendations 

-  Create  a  "gateway"  entrance  to  the  Roxbury  IPOD  and  the 
Roxbury  State  Heritage  Park  site  at  Melnea  Cass  Boulevard  and 
Washington  Street  by  creating  balanced  landscaped  seating  areas 
on  both  sides  of  Washington  Street.  Such  a  "gateway"  will 
highlight  the  Nawn  Factory  site,  which  will  contain  the  Visitors' 
Center  for  the  Roxbury  State  Heritage  Park.  (BRA,  DEM) 

-  Reinforce  the  green  boulevard  character  of  Melnea  Cass 
Boulevard  with  a  row  of  street  trees  at  the  edge  of  the  major 
development  parcel  (9). 

-  Whatever  the  final  development  on  the  currently  vacant  Blair 
parcel  (even  if  it  becomes  the  new  Police  Station),  use  the  street 
edge  portion  of  the  site  to  create  a  civic  gathering  space  which  can 
accommodate  celebratory  activities  and  events,  public  art,  and 
landscaping.  Create  the  kind  of  handsome  and  welcoming  civic- 
scale  character  which  should  have  been  expressed  in  the  previously 
constructed  public  buildings  in  the  square. 

-  Use  the  "place-making"  capacity  and  quality  of  trees  in  the 
Dudley  Square  area  to  reinforce  its  squares,  important  nodes,  and 
important  through  streets  (as  was  done  to  some  extent  as  part  of  the 
recent  renovation  of  Harvard  Square). 

-  Reinforce  the  civic-center,  civic-scale  quality  of  the  Dudley 
Street  area  through  streetscape  improvements  and  public  art  (using 
the  recent  work  at  Central  Square  and  Harvard  Squares  as  generic 
models  from  which  Roxbury 's  unique  historic  and  multi-cultural 
identity  would  emerge)  in  the  designs  of  a  newsstand,  bus  stops, 
benches,  and  detailing,  such  as  granite  curbs  and  seating. 
(Although  some  elements  of  the  Harvard  Square  and  Central 
Square  reconstructions  work  better  than  others,  and  may  even  be 
over-designed  in  places,  the  commitment  to  quality  materials  and 
civic-scale  streetscape  improvements  is  what  we  call  attention  to  in 
seeing  these  projects  as  models  for  Dudley  Square.) 

-  Use  public  art  and  streetscape  graphics  to  express  the  unique 
historical  past  and  the  multi-cultural  present  of  the  Roxbury  IPOD 
throughout  its  civic  center,  Dudley  Square. 


"The  future  economic  potential 
of  the  area  is  bright  given  its 
location,  proximity  to  the 
downtown  economic  boom, 
stabilizing  population  losses, 
rising  property  values,  property 
tax  reform  benefits,  increasing 
public  and  private  investment, 
active  community  involvement, 
and  attractive  sites  for 
development....  The  path  to  that 
better  future  is  one  of  a 
coordinated  planning  process 
guided  by  a  targeted  and  balance 
public  investment  strategy  and 
focused  on  a  jobs-intensive 
effort  of  specific  private 
development  investment  in  the 
Greater  Dudley  Square  area. 
The  future  potential  of  the 
Dudley  Square  area  is  intricately 
tied  to  the  Southwest  Corridor 
and  Cross  town  Park  projects. 
These  three  areas  have  the 
potential  for  $1  billion  total 
public  and  private  investment  in 
all  of  Roxbury  when  including 
the  Southwest  Corridor  and 
Washington 

Street  replacement  services. 
Projections  of  private  investment 
alone  call  for  an  estimated  $300 
million  in  2  million  square  feet 
of  private  mixed-use 
development  generating  nearly 
10  to  12,000  jobs...  Dudley 
Square  should  capture  at  least 
one-third  or  $100  million  of 
private  investment  with  the 
remainder  going  to  the 
Southwest  Corridor  parcels. " 

(BRA  Research  Department, 
"A  Profile  of  Dudley  Square: 
Current  Characteristics  and 
Future  Development  Potential," 
October,  1984). 
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-  Create,  as  part  of  the  Dudley  Square  streetscape  improvements, 
a  graphically  attractive  map  to  be  placed  at  the  major 
transportation  nodes  of  Roxbury  (major  bus  and  mass  transit  stops 
and  stations  —  and  perhaps  at  the  "gateway"  entrances  to  Roxbury 
for  vehicular  traffic,  although  this  may  require  a  separate  graphic 
approach)  directing  residents  and  visitors  to  Roxbury 's  open 
spaces,  historic  and  cultural  resources.  Direct  people  to  Franklin 
Park  and  the  Playhouse  in  the  Park,  the  Franklin  Park  Zoo,  the 
Roxbury  State  Heritage  Park  sites,  Roxbury  Community  College, 
Roxbury 's  public-access  Urban  Wilds  sites,  the  Center  and 
Museum  for  Afro- American  Artists,  the  "DSNI  Commons," 
Roxbury  Community  College,  and  so  on).  (MBTA  in  cooperation 
with  the  City  of  Boston  and  the  Roxbury  Neighborhood  Council) 

-  The  currently  underutilized  Dudley  Station  platform  has  the 
potential  of  becoming  a  major  indoor  marketplace  and  indoor  open 
space  with  both  retail  and  exhibition/street  performance  activities. 
This  large  and  historic  "open  space"  should  be  evaluated  for  its 
all-season-activities  potential.  (BRA,  MBTA) 


Treat  Dudley  Square  as  the  civic 
center  of  Roxbury  through 
intensive  decorative  flower 
plantings,  the  installation  of 
permanent  and  temporary  public 
art  and  celebratory  and 
commemorative  graphics  and 
banners  (for  example,  Martin 
Luther  King  Day,  Marcus  Garvey's 
birthday,  the  day  of  the  West  Indian 
Festival  in  Franklin  Park  and  the 
Puerto  Rican  Festival,  and  to 
celebrate  the  children  of  the 
community. 
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HIGHLAND    PARK 


Total    Persons 

3,291 

0-5  years  old 

228 

5-9 

218 

10-14 

273 

15-19 

272 

20-34 

981 

35-54 

607 

55+ 

715 

Persons  19  and  under 

719 

Persons  over  55 

715 

Percent  of  Total 

0-5  years  old 

7.0% 

5-9 

6.7% 

10-14 

8.3% 

15-19 

8.3% 

20-34 

30.0% 

35-54 

18.0% 

55+ 

21.7% 

Persons  19  and  under 

32.6% 

Persons  over  55 

21.7% 

Total    Households 

1,162 

Persons  per  household 

2.80 

Per  capita  income 

S4.498 

Individuals  living 

below  poverty  level 

33.3% 

Families  living 

below  poverty  level 

30.2% 

Ethnicity  by  household 

White 

14.2% 

Black 

77.6% 

Asian 

0% 

Hispanic 

9.6% 

Other 

0.1% 

Language  other  than 

English  spoken  at  home 

15.5% 

No  access  to  car 

50.4% 

Total    Housing  Units              1562 

Occupied  Units  1089 

Vacant  Units  471 

Owner-occupied  21.4% 

Renter-occupied  78.6% 


Open   Space   Inventory 

Public  parks  and  playgrounds:  12.16  acres 

Public  plazas/squares:  0.25  acres 

Public  school  grounds:  2.07  acres 

Urban  wilds:  4.46  acres 

Community  gardens:  2.20  acres 

Semi-public/insututional  grounds:  5.19  acres 


Public   Parks  and  Playgrounds: 

3.7  acres  per  1000  residents 

(Includes  public  plazas/squares,  parks  and 
playgrounds) 

Total   Open  Space   Resource: 

8  acres  per  1000  residents 

(Includes  public  parks  and  playgrounds,  schoolyards, 
semi-public  institutional  grounds,  urban  wilds,  and 
community  gardens.  Excludes  vacant  land.) 

Total  Sub-District   Land  Area:     208  acres 

Approximate  vacant  land  area:  33  acres 
Vacant  land  as  percentage:  15% 


KEY 

PARKS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS  .™;&;2'i 

PUBLIC  PLAZAS/SQUARES  ijlilllil 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  GROUNDS  o0o0o0o0o0o°oc 

COMMUNITY  GARDENS  IWWWW]'.:.: 
SEMI-PUBLIC  &  INSTITUTIONAL  GROUNDS      ,WvV 

URBAN  WILDS  ^SS^: 
PUBLIC  HOUSING  GROUNDS 

CEMETERIES  :::*::♦: 

VACANT  LAND 
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Highland  Park 


PUBLIC  PARKS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS 

1.  Connolly    (Marcella)    Park 

Location:  Marcella  Street  and  Highland  Street 

Ownership:  BPRD 

Acreage:  5.20 

Site  Description:  Playground  with  new  equipment,  basketball  and  tennis  courts,  softball  field,  and  sitting 

area.  Recently  renovated.  Used  extensively  by  the  Hawthorne  Youth  Center  and  local  daycare  centers  as 

well  as  by  the  general  public. 

2.  Highland   Park 

Location:  Fort  Avenue  and  Beech  Glen  Street  on  Fort  Hill. 

Ownership:  BPRD 

Acreage:  3.64 

Site  Type:  Multi-purpose  park 

Site  Description:    Designed  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  on  the  highest  promontory  in  Roxbury. 

Highlighted  by  the  Cochituate  standpipe.  Puddingstone  walls,  rock  outcroppings,  groves  of  naturally 

occurring  and  planted  trees,  some  play  equipment. 

Comments:  Premier  landscape  for  the  city,  a  unique  site.  Landscape  improvements  should  consider  the 

park's  exceptional  design  and  historic  significance. 

3.  Thornton    Street  #134 
Location:  Thorton  Street  near  Ellis  Street. 
Acreage:  .06 

Site  Type:  Undeveloped  lot 

Site  Description:  Narrow  sloping  site,  formerly  housing.  Unclear  use,  design,  and  ownership. 

4.  Cedar  Square 

Location:  Cedar,  Thornton,  and  Juniper  Streets 

Ownership:  BPRD 

Acreage:  .6 

Site  Description:    Sloping  park  covered  with  thick  grass;  puddingstone  wall. 

5.  Lambert   Avenue   Playground 

Location:  Lambert  Avenue,  Millmont  and  Dorr  Streets 

Ownership:  BPRD 

Acreage:  .68 

Site  Type:  Playlot 

Site  Description:    Small  square  playlot.    Enclosed  by  puddingstone  walls;  rolling  topography,  rock 

outcroppings,  many  trees. 

6.  Jeep  Jones  Park 

Location:  Roxbury,  New  Dudley  and  King  Street 

Ownership:  BPRD 

Acreage:  1.63 

Site  Description:  Small  playground  and  park  on  two  levels  separated  by  a  steep,  thickly  wooded  slope 

with  a  set  of  concrete  stairs. 

Comments:  Named  after  Clarence  (Jeep)  Jones,  a  community  leader  who  in  1989  was  appointed  to  be  the 

Chairman  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority. 
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7.  King  Street  Play  Area  (White  Fund  Playground) 
Location:  King  and  Roxbury  Streets 

Ownership:  BPRD 

Acreage:  .32 

Site  Type:   Playlot 

Site  Description:  Terraced  mall  enclosed  by  a  wall.  Upper  level  paved,  lower  terrace  has  4  spray  pool 

areas,  none  of  which  work  at  present. 

8.  Linwood   Park 

Location:  Center  and  Linwood  Streets 

Acreage:  .03  acres 

Site  Type:  Green  square 

Site  Description:  Small  green  oval  square  with  commemorative  plaque  for  the  passionate  abolitionist 

William  Lloyd  Garrison,  who  lived  on  Highland  Street  and  was  a  close  friend  of  a  famous  African- American 

abolitionist,  escaped  slave  Frederick  Douglass. 

PUBLIC    SCHOOL    GROUNDS 

9.  Timiity    School 

Location:  Roxbury  Street  and  John  Eliot  Square 
Status:    Intermediate  School  (grades  6-8) 
Ownership:  Boston  School  Department 
Acreage:  1.19 
Comments:  Directly  adjacent  to  Jeep  Jones  Park. 

10.  Hale    School 

Location:  Cedar  Street  and  Lambert  Avenue 
Status:  Elementary  School  (K-5) 
Acreage:  .88 
Site  Description:  Partially  paved. 

PUBLIC    PLAZAS/    SQUARES 

11.  Kittredge   Park 

Location:  Highland  Avenue 

Ownership:  BPRD 

Acreage:  .13 

Site  Description:  Elongated  paved  plaza  in  the  center  of  Highland  Street,  landscaped  with  trees,  shrubs,  and 

seating. 

Comments:  Kittredge  Square  is  located  in  front  of  the  Alvah  Kittredge  House,  a  Greek  revival  house  which 

was  for  many  years  the  headquarters  of  the  Roxbury  Action  Program  (RAP).  RAP  planned  many  of  the 

improvements  to  the  Highland  Park  area,  and  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  community  control  of  many 

development  decisions  in  Roxbury,  including  the  siting  of  Roxbury  Community  College,  the  creation  of 

the  Southwest  Corridor  Park,  and  the  construction  of  Marcus  Garvey  Gardens  and  other  housing. 

12.  John   Eliot   Square 

Location:  Roxbury  Street  and  Dudley  Street  intersection 

Acreage:  .12 

Site  Description:  Paved  triangular  median.  Unimproved. 
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URBAN    WILDS 

13.  Dudley    Cliffs 

Address:  Dunlow  Place,  Linden  Park 

Ownership/Affiliation:  BRA 

Acreage:  NA 

Site  Description:  Dramatic  vistas  of  downtown  Boston  from  rock  outcroppings  (largest  in  Boston).  50' 

high  escarpment.  Area  largely  developed  for  New  Dudley  Street;  only  the  cliffs  remain. 

14.  Juniper  Terrace 

Address:  Juniper  Terrace 

Ownership/Affiliation:  Private  individual  owners 

Acreage:  1.58 

Site  Description:  Scenic  views  of  downtown  Boston.  Hillside  and  plateau  vegetated  by  grasses  and 

deciduous  trees.  Paths  through  site. 

15.  John   Eliot  Square   Urban  Wild 

Address:  Center  Street 

Ownership:  Public  Facilities  Department  -  not  protected 

Acreage:  .53 

Site  Description:  Beautiful  rock  outcroppings  and  wild  flower  plantings;  naturalistic  landscape. 

16.  St.   Monica's   Wilds 

Address:  7  Highland  Street  near  Cedar  Street  and  Cedar  Park 

Ownership/Affiliation:  St.  Margaret  Society;  individual  private  owners 

Acreage:  1.28 

Site  Description:  Dramatic  rock  outcroppings. 

Comments:  Adjacent  to  the  former  home,  "Rockledge"  of  the  abolitionist  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  The 

house,  now  a  nursing  home,  is  a  historic  landmark. 

17.  Rockledge    Street 

Address:  Between  Rockledge,  Logan,  Lambert,  and  Thornton  Streets 

Ownership/Affiliation:  City  of  Boston 

Acreage:  .53 

Site  Description:  Natural  open  space  with  large  sloping  rock  outcropping.   Trees,  level  sodded  area  with 

small  flower  garden.  Dramatic  views  of  downtown  Boston  from  rocky  ledges  and  high  points.  See  above, 

St,  Monica's. 

18.  Cedar  Street 

Address:  107-123  Cedar,  Center,  and  Linwood  Streets 
Ownership/Affiliation:  City  of  Boston 
Acreage:  .54 

Site  Description:  Rock  outcropping  forms  a  ridge  parallel  to  Cedar  Street.  Mature  deciduous  trees 
(woodland)  on  ridge.  Large,  level  grassy  open  space  along  street  frontage  and  adjacent  to  rock  outcropping. 
Connects  up  the  back  slope  to  the  Cooper's  Place  community  garden  and  the  Highland  Park  Community 
Garden  and  Environmental  Education  Center.  An  important  link  in  the  proposed  pedestrian  path  from  John 
Eliot  Square  to  Highland  Park  on  Fort  Hill. 

COMMUNITY    GARDENS 

19.  Centre  Place  Community  Garden 

66-68   Centre  Street  (at  Linwood  Street) 

First  Gardened:  1983 

Ownership:  City  of  Boston.  Lease  4/87  with  BNAF 

Acreage :  .11 

Site  Description:  Garden  has  twelve  plots  with  twenty  gardeners. 
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20.  Cooper's    Place    Community    Garden 

Location:  22-23  Linwood  Street 

First  Gardened:  1976 

Ownership:  BNAF 

Affiliation:  The  Highland  Park  400 

Acreage:  .32 

Site  Description:  Perennial  border  with  seating,  arbors.  Rose  garden  expanded  and  improved  by  Boston 

Urban  Gardeners  with  a  Boston  Public  Facilities  Department  Grassroots  Grant  in  1984,  and  subsequendy  by 

BNAF.  Revival  Program  garden;  Boston  Urban  Gardeners  Model  Garden  1980.  Twenty-five  plots,  all 

gardened  by  senior  citizens.  Named  after  Edward  L.  Cooper,  a  community  leader  in  Roxbury  and  Highland 

Park  affairs,  an  advocate  for  low-income  senior  citizens,  for  urban  open  space  and  for  community 

participation. 

21.  Hawthorne  Youth  and   Community  Center  Garden 

Location:  9  Fulda  Street 

First  Gardened:  1983 

Ownership:  HYCC 

Acreage:  .06 

Site  Description:  Garden  has  thirteen  plots  with  twelve  gardeners,  primarily  children.  Adjacent  play  area, 

playing  field  and  activity  center. 

22.  Margaret  Wright  Memorial  Garden 

Location:  61-67  Fort  Avenue 

First  Gardened:  1977 

Ownership:  M.  W.  Memorial  Land  Trust 

Acreage:  .12 

Site  Description:  Garden  has  forty-eight  plots  with  twenty-five  gardeners  who  are  primarily  elderly 

and  children.  It  was  a  Revival  Program  Garden. 

23.  Back  to  the  Roots  Garden  Club 

Location:  22  Francis  Street 

First  Gardened:  1981 

Ownership:  Marcus  Garvey  Apartments 

Affiliation:  Marcus  Garvey  Associates 

Acreage:  .08 

Site  Description:  Garden  has  fourteen  plots.  Not  currently  gardened. 

24.  Common   Ground   Coop   Garden 

Location:  6,  6  1/2,  8-10,  12-14  Cedar  Street  at  Washington  Street 

First  Gardened:  1985 

Ownership:  BNAF 

Affiliation:  First  Church,  Roxbury 

Acreage:  .38 

Site  Description:  CurrenUy  underutilized. 

25.  Dorr  Street  Garden 

Location:  30  Dorr  Street 

First  Gardened:  1976 

Ownership:  Freeman  (private) 

Affiliation:  Neighborhood  residents. 

Acreage:  .07 

Site  Description:  Garden  has  eighteen  gardeners  -  children,  elderly,  and  handicapped.  This  was  a  Boston 

Urban  Gardeners  Model  Garden  in  1981. 
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26.  Paige  Academy  Garden 

Location:  42  Highland  Avenue 
Ownership:  BNAF 
Affiliation:  Paige  Academy 
Acreage:  .88 

27.  Paige  Academy  II  Garden 

Location:   1  Gay  Avenue 
Ownership:  Paige  Academy 
Acreage:  .09 

28.  Sealy   Memorial   Garden 

Location:   10,  12,  14  Highland  Avenue 

First  Gardened:  1978 

Ownership:  BNAF 

Affiliation:  Neighborhood  residents 

Size:  .09  acre 

SEMI-PUBLIC    AND    INSTITUTIONAL    GROUNDS 

29.  First   Church   of  Roxbury 

Location:  Dudley,  Putnam,  and  Roxbury  Street 

Acreage:  1.6 

Site  Type:  Historic  church  grounds 

Site  Description:  Lawn,  large  trees,  drive,  wrought-iron  fencing.  Visual  focus  of  John  Eliot  Square. 

30.  Kittredge  Square  Play  Area 

Location:  Highland  Street 

Owner  BNAF 

Acreage:  .09 

Site  Type:  Tot  lot,  play  area 

Site  Description:  Sand  box,  benches,  and  a  grove  of  white  pines.  Across  the  street  from  Kittredge  Park, 

see  "Public  Plazas/Squares." 

31.  Roxbury    Community    College 

Location:   1234  Columbus  Avenue 

Acreage:  Approximately  3.5  acres  presently  developed. 

Site  Type:   Campus 

Site  Description:  Linear  landscaped  campus,  with  several  courtyards;  seating  areas.  Designed  by  Stull  and 

Lee. 
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The  Highland  Parks  sub-district  neighborhood  is  bordered  by  New 
Dudley  Street  to  the  north,  Washington  Street  to  the  east,  Columbus 
Avenue  to  the  west,  and  Richie/Marcella  Streets  to  the  south. 
Highland  Park  was  founded  as  a  village  in  the  1630's  and  was  the 
civic  center  of  the  Roxbury  community  for  several  centuries.  One  of 
the  most  geologically,  historically  and  architecturally  significant  parts 
of  Boston,  the  Highland  Park  neighborhood  will  house  the 
headquarters  of  the  planned  Roxbury  State  Heritage  Park. 

Highland  Park  has  the  highest  rate  of  home  ownership  in  Roxbury,  at 
29%  in  1980,  slightly  higher  than  the  citywide  average  of  27%.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  much  higher  than  average  30%  of  all  units  were 
vacant  in  1980.  With  the  Sav-Mor  area,Highland  Park  contains  the 
highest  percentage  of  1-4  family  houses  (and  fewer  multi-unit 
apartment  buildings)  than  most  of  Roxbury's  sub-district 
neighborhoods. 

Of  208  acres  of  land  total,  more  than  30  acres,  or  14%,  were  vacant 
in  1985.  This  reflects  an  improvement  over  previous  years,  and  the 
success  of  the  work  of  the  Roxbury  Action  Program  and  other 
neighborhood  initiatives  over  more  than  a  decade  of  rebuilding  and 
renovation.  The  Marcus  Garvey  Gardens  senior  housing 
development,  rehabilitated  structures  throughout  the  neighborhood, 
the  siting  of  Roxbury  Community  College,  and  the  planned  Roxbury 
Heritage  State  Park  are  the  fruits  of  a  long-held  vision.  Since  the  late 
1970's,  the  middle  class  has  been  moving  back  to  Highland  Park, 
even  as  new  affordable  housing  was  also  constructed  or  planned.  The 
Boston  Public  Facilities  Department,  as  well  as  the  BRA,  is  currently 
involved  in  creating  a  master  plan  for  the  redevelopment  of  the  sub- 
district. 

Open  Space  Resources/Needs 

With  almost  four  acres  of  public  playgrounds  and  parks  per  thousand 
residents,  the  Highland  Park  sub-district  is  less  well  served  by 
conventional  public  open  space  resources  than  some  other  parts  of  the 
IPOD.  However,  it  contains  a  total  public  and  semi-public  open 
space  resource  of  eight  acres  per  thousand  residents,  reflecting  its 
unique  history  and  topography.  With  this  ratio,  Highland  Park  ranks 
as  high  as  some  parts  of  Jamaica  Plain,  South  Boston  and  the  Back 
Bay  in  terms  of  its  open  space-to-population  ratio  and  the  place- 
making  impact  of  its  natural  character.  (It  is  also  important  to  note 
that  the  population  will  increase  due  to  the  high  percentage  of  vacant 
land  and  the  renovation  of  still-vacant  units,  which  will  reduce  this 
ratio,  and  that  not  all  of  the  open  space  resources  are  secured  from 
development.) 
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Highland  Park  contains  Olmsted's  Highland  Park  on  Fort  Hill, 
Marcella  Playground,  ten  community  gardens,  most  of  the  Roxbury 
IPOD's  urban  wilds  sites,  and  a  number  of  historic  squares  and 
historic  landscapes,  including  the  First  Church  of  Roxbury  and  the 
Dillaway  Thomas  House  grounds.  It  also  contains  several  fine  views 
--  from  the  overlook  at  Jeep  Jones  Park,  the  summit  of  Linwood 
Street  at  Cooper's  Place,  and  from  Highland  Park  itself  on  Fort  Hill. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  historically  and  topographically  interesting  of 
all  the  Roxbury  sub-districts,  and  represents  an  open  space  resource 
for  the  entire  community  which  the  Roxbury  Heritage  State  Park  will 
enhance  and  interpret. 

The  community  garden,  Cooper's  Place,  created  by  the  senior 
citizens'  group  the  Highland  Park  400,  with  assistance  from  the 
Boston  Natural  Area  Fund,  will  expand  to  become  the  Highland  Park 
Environmental  Education  Center. 


The  Hawthorne  Youth  Center  is  a  resource  for  the  sub-district, 
providing  day  care  and  an  after-school  program  (which  offers  help 
with  homework  as  well  as  special  activities  and  supervised  play),  and 
evening  programs  for  teens.  It  also  offers  a  variety  of  weekend 
activities,  and  an  on-site  summer  day  camp.  The  Hawthorne  Youth 
Center  uses  the  diverse  recreational  offerings  of  nearby  Marcella 
Park  intensively,  and  is  concerned  that  an  increase  in  organized  uses 
by  other  public  and  private  entities,  such  as  sports  leagues  and 
Roxbury  Community  College,  may  put  some  of  their  own  programs 
at  risk.  They  are  currently  a  "partner"  for  the  park  in  cooperation 
with  the  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department.  Paige  Academy 
also  serves  a  large  number  of  young  children,  and  depends  upon  local 
open  space  and  recreational  facilities. 

Highland  Park  Recommendations 

-  Support  and  advocate  for  implementation  of  the  Master  Plan  for 
Roxbury  Heritage  State  Park,  which  will  include  significant 
improvements  to  many  of  the  major  underutilized  open  spaces  such 
as  Jeep  Jones  Park,  the  Dillaway  Thomas  House  grounds,  and  the 
White  Fund  Park. 

-  Reinforce  the  historic  green  character  of  the  Highland  Park  sub- 
district  by  implementing  the  Boston  Public  Facilities  Department's 
open  space  plan,  which  includes  by  planting  and  maintaining  street 
trees  along  Centre,  Cedar,  Roxbury  and  Dudley  Streets. 
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As  the  headquarters  for  the 
Roxbury  Heritage  State  Park 
and  a  very  important  part  of 
Boston  in  terms  of  its 
architectural  and  social 
history  for  more  than  three 
and  a  half  centuries  (of  equal 
or  even  greater  importance 
than  other  historic  Boston 
neighborhoods)  it  is  essential 
to  preserve  the  green,  largely 
18th  and  19th  century  historic 
character  of  the  Highland 
Park  sub-district. 
Redevelopment  must  be  seen 
in  the  context  of  the 
neighborhood's  historic 
character  in  order  to  preserve 
the  community's  long-term 
interest  in  the  success  of  the 
Roxbury  Heritage  State  Park. 


-  Enhance  the  "gateway"  to  Roxbury  at  Ritchie  (Brinton)  Street 
and  Columbus  Avenue  at  Jackson  Square  with  appropriate 
landscaping  and  streetscape  improvements. 

-  Enhance  the  community's  historic  squares,  roadway  island 
parks  and  institutional  grounds  through  an  ongoing  integrated 
landscape  improvement  and  maintenance  plan  linking  the  major 
and  minor  public,  non-profit,  and  institutional  landscapes  through 
long-term  street  tree  planting  plans  and  streetscape  elements. 

-  Create  a  "pedestrian  way"  through  this  historic  and  unusually 
green  urban  neighborhood  (as  has  been  long  proposed  —  by  the 
Roxbury  Action  Program  and  Stull  and  Lee  Associates  since 
1977,  and  by  the  Boston  Public  Facilities  Master  Plan  for  the  area 
today)  from  the  Roxbury  Heritage  Park  headquarters  at  the 
Dillaway  Thomas  House  in  John  Eliot  Square  through  Kittredge 
Square,  the  Cooper's  Place  Garden  and  Highland  Park 
Environmental  Education  Center,  the  Cedar  Street  urban  wilds 
site,  and  up  a  pedestrian  path  on  Cedar  Park/Highland  Park  to 
Highland  Park  and  the  Roxbury  Standpipe  at  Fort  Hill.  Preserve 
and  enhance  long  views  from  the  summit  of  Linwood  Street  and 
Cooper's  Place  and  from  Highland  Park  on  Fort  Hill. 

-  Reinforce  the  historic  character  of  the  neighborhood  by 
encouraging  residents  to  purchase  and  maintain  small,  vacant 
"Abutter  Lots"  as  permanent  residential  open  space. 

-  Explore  the  possibility  of  combining  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
MBTA  Yard  at  Washington  Street  and  the  privately-held  "Juniper 
Terrace"  urban  wild  site  on  Washington  and  Guild  Streets  as  a 
combined  public-access  urban  wild  and  residential  development. 
Orient  the  development  toward  Dudley  Square. 
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WASHINGTON  PARK  NORTH 
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WASHINGTON    PARK    NORTH 


Total    Persons 

4,789 

0-5  vears  old 

323 

5-9' 

294 

10-14 

501 

15-19 

570 

20-34 

1,151 

35-54 

1,047 

55+ 

904 

Pcrsons  19  and  under 

1,688 

Persons  over  55 

904 

Percent  of  Total 

0-5  years  old 

6.7% 

5-9 

6.1% 

10-14 

10.5% 

15-19 

1 1 .9% 

20-34 

24.1% 

35-54 

21.9% 

55+ 

18.8% 

Pcrsons  19  and  under 

35.2% 

Persons  over  55 

18.8% 

Total    Households 

1,746 

Persons  per  household 

2.74 

Per  capita  income 

S4.863 

Individuals  living 

below  poverty  level 

25.3% 

Families  living 

below  poverty  level 

17.4% 

Ethnicity  by  household 

White 

3.1% 

Black 

93.4% 

Asian 

0% 

Hispanic 

3.1% 

Other 

0.6% 

Language  other  than 

English  spoken  at  home 

4.4% 

No  access  to  car 

51.0% 

Total    Housing  Units             1,967 

Occupied  Units  1 ,744 

Vacant  Units  462 

Owner-occupied  18.1% 

Renter-occupied  81.9% 


Open    Space    Inventory 

Public  parks  and  playgrounds:  17.71  acres 

Public  school  grounds:  0.95  acres 

Urban  wilds:  .50  acres 

Communuy  gardens:  .33  acres 


Public    Parks  and   Playgrounds: 

3  acres  per  1000  residents 

(Includes  public  plazas/squares,  parks  and 
playgrounds) 

Total   Open   Space   Resource: 

4  acres  per  1000  residents 

(Includes  public  parks  and  playgrounds,  schoolyards, 
semi-public  institutional  grounds,  urban  wilds,  and 
community  gardens.  Excludes  vacant  land.) 

Total  Sub-District   Land  Area:      178  acres 

Approximate  vacant  land  area:  14.37  acres 
Vacant  land  as  percentage:  8% 


KEY 

PARKS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS  .'f:^vi:-'' 

PUBLIC  PLAZAS/SQUARES  ;lil£l 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  GROUNDS  b°o0o0o0o0o°oc 

COMMUNITY  GARDENS  :::::"\\'.'.':: 
SEMI-PUBLIC  &  INSTITUTIONAL  GROUNDS      ,VvW 

URBAN  WILDS  ^^^ 

PUBLIC  HOUSING  GROUNDS  .'.■'.'. ■'.■'.■ 

CEMETERIES  :::::::: 

VACANT  LAND 
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Washington  Park  North 


PUBLIC    PARKS    AND    PLAYGROUNDS 

1.  Horatio  Harris  Park 

Location:  Walnut  Avenue,  Townsend  and  Monroe  Streets 

Ownership:  BPRP 

Acreage:  2.36 

Site  Type:  Passive  Park 

Site  Description:  Square,  passive  park,  enclosed  by  a  3'  puddingstone  wall;  extraordinary  puddingstone  rock 

outcroppings  and  groves  of  oak  and  sweetgum  trees;  seating  areas. 

Comments:  Naturalistic  landscaped  park  with  outstanding  scenic  features. 

2.  Malcolm  X  Park    (Washington  Park) 
Location:  Dale,  Washington  and  MLK  Boulevard. 
Ownership:  BPRD 

Acreage:  15.35 

Site  Type:  Multi-purpose  park 

Site  Description:    Landscape  park  originally  designed  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted;  hilly  site  with  rock 

outcroppings,  meadows,  trees,  stone  walls,  paths.  Tot  lot  at  southeast  edge,  below  which  are  tennis  and 

basketball  courts;  softball  fields  at  north  park  edge;  above  which  is  a  parking  lot.  Indoor  MDC  recreational 

facilities  (pool  and  skating  rink)  abut  park.  The  City  of  Boston's  Shelbourne  Recreational  Center  is  located 

at  Washington  Street. 

PUBLIC    SCHOOL    GROUNDS 

3.  Lewis    School 

Location:  Between  Walnut  Avenue  and  Paulding  Street 

Status:  Intermediate  School,  grades  6-8 

Acreage:  .95 

Site  Description:  Partially  paved  lot. 

Comments:  Directly  adjacent  to  Malcolm  X  Park. 

URBAN    WILDS 

4.  Alpine 

Location:  Alpine  Street,  Circuit  and  Regent  Streets 
Ownership/Affiliation:  BRA 

Acreage:  Developed  for  housing.  Rock  outcrop  remains. 
Site  Description:  60'  rock  outcropping  and  scattered  boulders. 

5.  Fountain    Street 

Location:  Fountain  Street,  Herman,  Circuit,  and  Regent  Streets 

Ownership/Affiliation:  BRA 

Acreage:  Developed  for  housing.  Unbuildable  sections  remain. 

Site  Description:  Vacant  land  with  sparse  vegetation.  60'  high  rock  outcroppings.  Scenic  views. 

6.  Warren  Gardens 

Location:  St.  Richard,  Walnut,  and  Warren  Streets 

Ownership/Affiliation:  Private  developer 

Acreage:  Developed,  only  unbuildable  sections  remain. 

Site  Description:  Massive  rock  outcroppings  and  oak  woods  (mature  and  seedlings).  Rock  outcropping 

provides  visual  focal  point  for  surrounding  development.  (Would  be  a  good  site  for  the  replaced  statue  of 

Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  facing  Warren  Street.  The  statue  of  Dr.  Warren,  originally  located  opposite  the  12th 

Baptist  Church  at  St.  James  and  Warren,  was  removed  during  the  Urban  Renewal  era  and  never  replaced.) 
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COMMUNITY    GARDENS 

7.  Earth  Song  Garden 

Location:   13  Rockland  Avenue  at  Dale  Street 

First  Gardened:   1980 

Ownership:  City  of  Boston 

Acreage:  .08 

Site  Description:  Garden  has  sixteen  plots. 

8.  Saint   Joseph's   Community   Garden 

Location:  Regent  Street  and  Hulbert  Street 

First  Gardened:   1979 

Ownership:   St.  Joseph's 

Affiliation:   St.  Joseph's 

Acreage:  .25 

Site  Description:  Garden  has  thirty-six  plots  with  forty  gardeners,  primarily  children  and  elderly. 

Garden  renovated  in  1986  by  Boston  Urban  Gardeners  with  a  PFD  Grassroots  Program  grant.  Border 

includes  plantings  of  roses  and  rose  arbors;  central  patio  with  a  herb  garden. 
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The  Washington  Park  North  sub-district  neighborhood  is  bordered  by  Saint 
James  Street  to  the  North,  Warren  Street  to  the  east,  Washington  Street  to 
the  west,  and  Townsend  Street  to  the  south. 

The  sub-district  is  the  fourth  largest  in  the  Roxbury  JPOD,  with  178  acres 
total,  of  which  approximately  14  acres,  or  8%,  are  currently  vacant. 

This  sub-district  is  part  of  the  old  Roxbury  highlands  area,  the  older 
residential  part  of  Roxbury,  and  one  which  has  attracted  people  to  build 
homes  on  its  hills  for  more  than  three  centuries. 

The  site  of  the  first  major  residential  urban  renewal  project  undertaken  by 
the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  (Washington  Park,  in  1963,)  it  has 
today,  with  Lower  Roxbury,  the  highest  concentration  of  multi-family 
housing  stock  in  the  Roxbury  IPOD.  Due  to  the  sensitive  design  of  the 
housing,  the  area  retains  to  a  surprising  degree  the  old  town  and  village- 
like character  of  this  historic  section  of  Roxbury. 

The  area  is  characterized  by  hills  and  rock  outcrops,  some  of  which  are 
protected  as  urban  wilds,  and  by  a  number  of  tree-lined  side  streets.  It 
connects  the  two  major  historic  thoroughfares  of  the  Roxbury  IPOD  — 
Washington  Street  and  Warren  Street  —  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
Boulevard. 

With  Washington  Park  South,  this  sub-district  contains  the  highest 
percentage  of  African-Americans  and  the  highest  incomes  in  the  Roxbury 
IPOD.  All  told,  the  population  of  the  sub-district  was  4,789  in  1980,  of 
which  35%  were  under  19  and  almost  19%  over  fifty-five.  While  25%  of 
individuals  in  the  sub-district  were  living  in  poverty,  a  lower  17.4%  of 
families  were.  However,  more  than  50%  of  residents  did  not  have  access  to 
a  private  vehicle.  The  density  per  household  was  average  for  Roxbury,  at 
about  2.8  persons  per  household,  higher  than  Boston's  average. 

There  are  six  major  day  care  centers  operating  in  the  area. 

Open  Space  Resources/Needs: 

The  Washington  Park  North  sub-district  is  one  of  the  best  served  in  the 
Roxbury  IPOD,  not  only  with  conventional  public  parks  and  playgrounds 
but  with  indoor  recreational  facilities  and  a  swimming  pool.  Both  Horatio 
Harris  Park  and  Malcolm  X  Park  contain  large  rock  outcroppings  and  are 
important  passive  and  active  recreation 
areas  for  the  neighborhood. 
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Because  of  the  rock  outcropping  that  crosses  the  neighborhood, 
there  are  a  number  of  rocky  urban  wilds.  The  three  urban  wild  sites 
in  Washington  Park  North  have  all  been  partially  developed  for 
housing  although  the  undevelopable  outcroppings  remain. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Boulevard,  which  was  constructed 
originally  to  be  a  connector  road  to  the  never-built  Southwest 
Corridor  Highway,  has  the  potential  of  being  a  grand 
commemorative  boulevard.  A  design  competition  for  boulevard 
improvements  could  be  the  first  step  in  implementing  this  idea. 

Many  of  the  side  streets  in  Washington  Park  North  are  tree-lined; 
however,  most  of  the  main  streets  have  not  received  the  same  level 
of  amenity.  A  program  for  planting  both  on  private  and  public  land 
would  improve  the  character  of  these  streets. 

Washington  Park  North  Recommendations 

-  Enhance  the  visual  quality  of  Warren  and  Washington  Streets 
through  a  major  street  tree  planting  program  on  public  land,  and 
promote  a  shade  tree  planting  program  on  private  and  institutional 
land  along  Warren  and  Washington  Streets,  and  on  side  streets  (as 
shown  in  the  "Greenways"  map). 

-  Enhance  the  MDC-owned  edges  of  Malcolm  X  Park,  particularly 
at  the  comer  of  Martin  Luther  King  Boulevard  and  Washington 
street.  (MDC) 

-  Plan  a  national  or  regional  design  competition  for  the  design  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Boulevard  as  a  commemorative  linear  park 
recognizing  the  achievements  of  both  Dr.  King  and  Malcolm  X  in 
these  adjacent,  centrally  located  and  prominent  open  spaces  in  the 
Roxbury  IPOD.  Add  the  vacant  lots  which  slope  steeply  to  the  south 
on  a  wooded  hillside  to  the  scope  of  the  competition.  Begin 
improvements  to  the  sloping,  wooded  portion  of  the  site  as  a  youth 
project  pending  completion  of  the  competition  site.  Include 
improvements  to  the  entrances  of  the  boulevard  at  both  Washington 
Street  and  Warren  Street,  and  include  a  bicycle  path  along  the 
boulevard  (see  detailed  recom  mendation  in  the  General 
Recommendations  section:  Express  Cultural/Historic  Meaning). 
(Roxbury  Neighborhood  Council,  BRA,  DPW,  Boston  Parks  and 
Recreation  Department,  MDC,  Boston  Trust  Office,  The  Henderson 
Fund) 
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-  Replace  the  statue  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  at  the  corner  of  Warren  Street 
and  Walnut  Avenue,  where  it  would  be  highly  visible  and  appropriate  as 
a  landmark.  (The  statue  was  removed  during  urban  renewal  for  safe 
keeping  and  never  replaced  on  its  original  site.)  (Roxbury  Neigh- 
borhood Council,  Boston  School  Department) 

-  Designate  the  parcel  at  Brinton,  Codman,  and  Townsend  Streets  as  an 
Urban  Wild  site,  as  requested  by  the  Washington  Park  North  SPZAC. 
(BRA) 

-  Publicize  available  programming  at  Malcolm  X  Park  and  its  adjacent 
facilities.  Repaint  the  surfaces  of  the  swimming  pool.  Reinforce  the  use 
of  the  skating  rink  by  local  youth  by  adding  a  skate  rental  program  to  the 
facility  as  has  been  done  at  some  other  skating  rinks  where  children  are 
less  likely  to  own  their  own  skates.  (MDC) 
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WASHINGTON    PARK    SOUTH 


Total    Persons 

15,644 

0-5  vears  old 

1.380 

5-9' 

1.357 

10-14 

1.478 

15-19 

1,521 

20-34 

4.040 

35-54 

2.846 

55+ 

3.022 

Persons  19  and  under 

5736 

Persons  over  55 

3022 

Percent  of  Total 

0-5  vears  old 

8.6% 

5-9' 

8.4% 

1.0-14 

9.3% 

15-19 

9.5% 

20-34 

26.1% 

35-54 

18.8% 

55+ 

19.3% 

Persons  19  and  under 

35.8% 

Persons  over  55 

19.3% 

Total    Households 

5,845 

Persons  per  household 

2.68 

Per  capita  income 

S4.573 

Individuals  living 

below  poverty  level 

29.0% 

Families  living 

below  poverty  level 

28.4% 

Ethnicity  by  household 

White 

3.1% 

Black 

91.5% 

Asian 

0.2% 

Hispanic 

6.5% 

Other 

0.4% 

Language  other  than 

English  spoken  at  home 

10% 

No  access  to  car 

56.6% 

Total    Housing  Units               6308 

Occupied  Units  5,836 

Vacant  Units  462 

Owner-occupied  14.3% 

Renter-occupied  85.7% 


Open   Space   Inventory 

Public  parks  and  playgrounds:  4.96  acres 

Public  plazas/squares:  0.70  acres 

Public  school  grounds:  5.59  acres 

Communtiy  gardens:  0.42  acres 

Semi-public/insututional  grounds:  10.78  acres 


Public   Parks   and    Playgrounds: 

.3  acres  per  1000  residents 

(Includes  public  plazas/squares,  parks  and 
playgrounds) 

Total   Open   Space   Resource: 

1.4  acres  per  1000  residents 

(Includes  public  parks  and  playgrounds,  schoolyards, 
semi-public  institutional  grounds,  urban  wilds,  and 
community  gardens.  Excludes  vacant  land.) 

Total  Sub-District  Land   Area:       369  acres 

Approximate  vacant  land  area:  15.1  acres 
Vacant  land  as  percentage:   4% 


KEY 
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^WASHINGTON  PARK  SOUTh 


Washington  Park  South 


PUBLIC    PARKS    AND    PLAYGROUNDS 

1.  Walnut  Park  Play  Area 

Location:  Walnut  Park  at  Walnut  Avenue 

Ownership:  BPRD 

Acreage:  .32 

Site  Type:   Playlot 

Site  Description:    Small  playlot,  paved;  with  equipment,  spray  pool,  wooden  shelter,  trees. 

2.  Crawford   Street   Playground 

Location:  Crawford  Street  and  Walnut  Avenue 

Ownership:  BPRD 

Acreage:  2.64 

Site  Type:   Playlot 

Site  Description:  Passive  park  with  Softball  field  in  SW  corner,  puddingstone  wall  edge,  naturally  wooded 

area. 

Comments:  Renovated  by  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  in  1989. 

3.  Trotter   School    Playground 

Location:  Waumbeck  and  Humboldt  Avenues 

Status:  Elementary  School  (K-5) 

Acreage:  1.3 

Site  Type:   Playlot 

Site  Description:    Large  paved  play  area  adjacent  to  an  elementary  school;  drinking  fountains,  three 

basketball  courts,  play  area  with  lights,  benches. 

Comments:  This  playground  has  been  targeted  by  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  for  renovation  in 

1990. 

4.  Elm  Hill  Park 

Location:  Warren  Street 

Ownership:  BPRD 

Acreage:  .16 

Site  Type:  Residential  green  square 

Site  Description:  The  center  of  a  cul-de-sac  with  surrounded  by  residences.  Rows  of  trees,  flower  planters, 

circular  in-ground  flowerbeds  are  laid  out  through  center  of  the  park. 

Comments:  Trees  need  replanting. 

5.  Quincy   Street   Play   Area 

Location:  61-71  Quincy  Street 

Acreage:  .54 

Site  Type:   Playlot 

Site  Description:    Square  park;  puddingstone  wall  with  granite  capstones.  Sitting  areas,  planted  lawn  area, 

basketball,  playground  at  east  edge  with  play  structures. 

Comments:  Recently  renovated,  therefore  the  equipment  is  in  good  condition. 

PUBLIC    SCHOOL    GROUNDS 

6.  Higginson    School 

Location:  Harrishof  and  Haley  Streets 
Acreage:  .70  acres 
Status:    Elementary  School  (K-5) 
Site  Description:  Partially  paved  lot 
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7.  Ellis    School 

Location:  Walnut  Street  near  Crawford  intersection 

Acreage:  1.06 

Status:  Elementary  School 

Site  Description:  Directly  adjacent  to  Crawford  tot  lot  and  park. 

Comments:  Ellis  Annex  is  closed  and  not  indicated  on  the  map. 

8.  Trotter    School 

Location:  Waumbeck  and  Humboldt  Streets 
Status:  Elementary  School  (K-5) 
Acreage:  .43  acres 
Site  Description:  Paved  plaza,  parking. 

9.  Boston  Technical  High  School  (proposed  Latin  Academy) 
Location:  Warren  and  Deckard  Streets 

Status:  High  School  (9  -  12) 

Acreage:  3.4 

Site  Description:  Partially  paved,  landscaping,  basketball  courts,  tennis. 

PUBLIC    PLAZAS/SQUARES 

10.  Wolf  Square 

Location:  Abbotsford,  Crawford,  and  Harold  Street 

Ownership:  BPRD 

Acreage:  .02 

Site  Description:  Landscaped,  green,  irregularly  shaped  traffic  island.  Important  focal  point.  Good  views 

toward  downtown  Boston. 

11.  Public    Ground 

Location:  Blue  Hill  Avenue  and  Seaver  Street 

Acreage:  .06 

Site  Description:    Recently  renovated  landscaped  comer. 

12.  Laviscount    Plaza 

Location:  Townsend  Street  and  Humboldt  Avenue 

Acreage:  .62 

Site  Description:    Large  paved  area,  terrace  with  a  few  benches,  bus-stop  shelter,  pyramidal  steps  to  a 

memorial  light.  Lower  terrace  has  seating,  trees,  and  spray  area.  Visually  bleak.  Good  site  for  public  art 

(located  across  the  street  from  the  Trotter  School). 

COMMUNITY    GARDENS 

13.  Roxbury   Multi-Service    Center    Garden 

436  Warren  Street  (at  Quincy) 

First  Gardened:  1978 

Ownership:  City  of  Boston 

Affiliation:   RMSC 

Acreage:  .22 

Site  Description:  Used  by  programs  at  RMSC. 

14.  Mount    Calvary 

347-349  Blue  Hill  Avenue 

Ownership:  Mount  Calvary  Church 

Acreage:  .20 

First  Gardened:  1976 

Affiliation:  Mount  Calvary  Church 

Site  Description:  Gardened  by  members  of  the  church,  who  use  some  of  the  produce  in  their  community 

food  program. 
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SEMI-PUBLIC    AND    INSTITUTIONAL    GROUNDS 

15.  Dimock    Campus 

Location:  55  Dimock  Street 

Ownership:  Dimock  Community  Health  Center 

Acreage:  9  acres 

Site  Description:  Wooded  site  with  19th  century  institutional  buildings  housing  ten  non-profit 

organizations,  including  the  Health  Center  and  three  day  care  centers.  Contains  a  tot  lot  constructed  with 

funding  from  the  PFD  Grassroots  Program. 

16.  Museum    of  National   Center   of  Afro-American    Artists 

Location:  Intersection  of  Walnut  Avenue  and  Crawford  Street 

Acreage:  1.32 

Site  Type:  Sculpture  park  and  historic  grounds 

Site  Description:  Large  old  trees,  rolling  lawn.  Adjacent  to  the  Crawford  Playground. 

17.  Grove   Hall   Library 

Location:  Intersection  of  Warren  Street  and  Crawford  Avenue 

Acreage:  .46 

Site  Type:  Public  Library  Branch 

Site  Description:  Lawn,  few  improvements.  Good  site  for  public  art.  trees. 
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The  Washington  Park  South  sub-district  neighborhood  is  bordered  by 
Townsend  Street  and  Quincy  Street  to  the  north,  Blue  Hill  Avenue  to 
the  east,  Columbus  Avenue  to  the  west  and  somewhat  to  the  south  as  it 
turns  southeast  at  Egleston  Square,  and  by  Seaver  Street  to  the  south. 

When  combined  with  Washington  Park  North,  these  two  sub-districts 
contain  the  highest  concentration  of  African-Americans  in  Roxbury, 
higher  incomes  than  rest  of  the  neighborhood  as  a  whole,  and  lower 
poverty  rates  as  a  percentage  than  any  other  sub-district. 

This  is  a  part  of  Roxbury  known  as  the  highlands,  which  runs  from 
Highland  Park  in  the  northern  part  of  the  IPOD  to  Franklin  Park  in  the 
south.  It  was,  in  the  late  19th  century,  the  home  of  upper  middle  class 
families  who  had  moved  out  of  the  city  to  the  green  lawns  and  large 
house  lots  of  the  suburbs.  In  the  early  20th  century,  especially  after 
World  War  I,  large  apartment  buildings  were  added  to  the  housing 
stock,  generally  for  a  new  wave  of  immigrants  from  the  denser  city, 
this  time  Jews. 

This  sub-district  has  the  third  largest  area  in  the  IPOD,  with  369.5 
acres,  but  the  largest  population,  with  approximately  15,600  residents 
in  1980,  or  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  population  of  the  IPOD.  It  also 
has  a  high  percentage  of  high-need  groups:  in  1980,  more  than  35%  of 
the  residents  were  under  19,  and  more  than  19%  were  elderly.  More 
than  28%  of  all  families  and  more  than  29%  of  individuals  were  living 
in  poverty  in  1980,  and  more  than  56%  had  no  access  to  a  car. 
Washington  Park  South  contains  369  acres  total,  of  which 
approximately  15  acres,  or  4%,  are  vacant. 

Open  Space  Resources/Needs 

Given  its  size  and  level  of  need,  the  Washington  Park  South  sub- 
district  has  relatively  little  public  open  space  —  4.96  acres  of  public 
parkland  total  compared  to  Washington  Park  North's  almost  18  acres 
and  a  total  population  of  only  4,789  in  1980).  This  represents  only  .3 
acres  of  public  parkland  per  thousand  residents,  plus  1.4  acres  per 
thousand  of  all  other  open  space  resources,  including  currently 
uninviting  schoolyards. 

The  size  of  the  population  of  the  sub-district,  which  is  1.5  times  larger 
than  Beacon  Hill  and  almost  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Charlestown, 
reflects  the  difficulty  many  residents  experience  when  trying  to  find 
recreational  resources  close  to  home,  despite  the  presence  of  some 
excellent  parks  and  playgrounds  in  the  area. 
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It  is  true  that  the  sub-district  borders  Franklin  Park,  and  this  is  a  substantial 
resource  for  residents  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  park,  although  to  reach 
it,  the  busy  and  often  dangerous  Seaver  Street  must  be  crossed;  the  walk  is  also 
generally  uphill,  making  it  somewhat  difficult  for  parents  with  strollers  or  for  the 
elderly.  Also,  the  edge  of  Franklin  Park  along  most  of  the  edge  of  Washington 
Park  South  is  high  and  rocky,  prohibiting  good  views  in,  and  creating  something 
of  a  barrier  to  its  casual  use  by  young  children  and  the  elderly.  The  entrance  at 
Humboldt  Avenue  is  a  notable  and  welcome  exception  to  this  condition. 

Washington  Park  South  contains  some  excellent  playground  facilities,  and  will 
be  the  beneficiary  of  planned  landscape  improvements  to  the  old  Boston 
Technical  High  School  grounds.  It  also  contains  several  excellent  institutional, 
semi-public  facilities:  the  Dimock  Campus  and  the  Center  for  Afro-American 
Artists.  There  are  eight  day  care  centers  operating  in  the  area. 

Despite  the  excellence  of  some  its  its  facilities,  however,  in  general,  given  its 
large  area  and  population,  the  Washington  Park  South  sub-district  is  currently 
underserved.  Given  the  number  of  low-  and  moderate-income  children  and 
elderly,  and  the  percentage  of  residents  without  a  car,  additional  close-to-home 
passive  and  active  recreational  opportunities,  both  spaces  and  programming,  are 
needed. 

This  is  one  of  the  parts  of  Boston  which  seems  to  be  generating  gang  activity. 
Given  the  large  population  of  this  area  and  its  characteristics  (almost  36%  under 
the  age  of  19  in  1980)  and  the  relative  lack  of  institutional  and  recreational 
resources  (compared  to  other  pans  of  the  Roxbury  IPOD  and  to  other  Boston 
neighborhoods),  its  difficulties  are  not  surprising.  This  is  a  neighborhood  which 
could  greatly  benefit  from  increased  recreational  and  cultural  programming. 

Washington  Park  South  Recommendations 

-  Create  safe  crosswalks  to  Franklin  Park  across  Seaver  Street  and  enforce  speed 
limit.  (DPW,  BPD) 

-  Target  residents  of  Washington  Park  South  (and  Quincy-Geneva)  for  publicity 
about  events  and  resources  at  Franklin  Park,  and  organize  special  outreach  events 
for  day  care  centers  and  after-school  programs  in  the  area  at  Franklin  Park. 
(BPRD) 

-  Designate  the  vacant  parcel  at  the  corner  of  Wambeck  and  Wanoah  Streets  as  a 
new  small  recreational  park,  perhaps  with  a  small  community  garden,  as  this  part 
of  the  IPOD  is  underserved  by  current  facilities,  and  abutters  and  neighbors  have 
expressed  interest  in  this  parcel  (in  fact,  are  currently  using  it  as  a  play  lot  on  an 
informal  basis).  (PFD) 
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-  Upgrade  the  grounds  of  the  Grove  Hall  library,  perhaps  with  some 
sculptural  play  equipment,  seating  and  large  trees,  to  give  it  a  civic 
character  and  to  provide  additional  resources  in  this  recreationally 
underserved  part  of  the  sub-district.  (Mayor's  Office  of  Capital  Planning, 
PFD,  Library  Dept.) 

-  Upgrade  the  Grove  Hall  node  at  the  intersection  of  Blue  Hill  Avenue 
with  street  tree  plantings  and  maintenance  to  existing  trees,  and  create 
several  shaded  pedestrian  seating  areas  and  public  art  to  encourage  people 
to  see  the  node  as  an  important  commercial  and  civic  place.  Use  trees  as  a 
way  to  create  more  of  a  presence  for  Grove  Hall,  and  to  reinforce  its 
relationship  to  Franklin  Park.  (BRA,  PFD) 

-  Enhance  and  publicize  programming  at  the  Trotter  School  playground. 
(BPRD) 

-  Reinforce  and  enhance  the  visual  and  historic  character  of  the 
neighborhood  through  a  major  street  tree  planting  and  maintenance 
program  at:  Townsend,  Walnut  Avenue,  Humboldt  Avenue  and  Elm  Hill 
Avenue,  and  Crawford  Street.  (PFD,  BRA,  DPW,  BPRD) 

-  Maintain  and  enhance  the  street  tree  plantings  along  the  north  side  of 
Seaver  Street  to  reinforce  the  character  of  this  major  street,  and  to  create, 
with  the  edge  of  Franklin  Park,  an  appropriate  "parkway"  feeling  for  this 
wide  and  currently  unattractive  boulevard.  (PFD,  BPRD) 

-  Maintain  the  edge  of  Seaver  Street  at  the  Franklin  Park  Zoo  in  a 
condition  appropriate  for  its  function  as  an  important  and  very  visible  edge 
of  a  residential  community.  (MDC) 

Support  the  work  of  institutions  such  as  Dimock  Community  Health 
Center  and  the  Museum/Center  for  Afro-American  Artists  in  maintaining 
their  historic  grounds  as  special  open  space  resources  for  the  community. 
(PFD,  Boston  Trust  Office,  private  foundations) 

-  Encourage  public  art  projects  for  community  facilities  and  parks, 
especially  at  the  Grove  Hall  library,  Laviscount  Plaza,  the  Trotter  School 
and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Boulevard.  (City  of  Boston,  Center  for 
Afro-American  Artists,  Boston  Trust  Office,  private  foundations) 

-  As  resources  become  available,  upgrade  all  of  the  open  school  yards  in 
the  sub-district  to  provide  recreational  amenities  to  schoolchildren  and  to 
neighborhood  children  and  after-school  programs.  (BPSD) 
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MOUNT    PLEASANT 


Total    Persons 

3,277 

0-5  vears  old 

326 

5-9' 

313 

10-14 

383 

15-19 

478 

20-34 

826 

35-54 

571 

55+ 

380 

Persons  19  and  under 

1.500 

Persons  over  55 

380 

Percent  of  Total 

0-5  vears  old 

10.0% 

5-9' 

9.6% 

10-14 

11.7% 

15-19 

14.6% 

20-34 

25  2% 

35-54 

17.5% 

55+ 

11.6% 

Persons  19  and  under 

45.9% 

Persons  over  55 

11.6% 

Total    Households 

1,016 

Persons  per  household 

3.23 

Per  capita  income 

S3.849 

Individuals  living 

below  poverty  level 

46.1% 

Families  living 

below  poverty  level 

42.7% 

Ethnicity  by  household 

White 

6.5% 

Black 

79.6% 

Asian 

0% 

Hispanic 

15.6% 

OtheT 

0% 

Language  other  than 

English  spoken  at  home 

20.2% 

No  access  to  car 

67.8% 

Total    Housing  Units              1,349 

Occupied  Units  1,022 

Vacant  Units  327 

Owner-occupied  12.5% 

Renier-occupied  87.5% 


Open    Space   Inventory 

Public  parks  and  playgrounds:  4.86  acres 

Public  school  grounds:  2.76  acres 

Communtiy  gardens:  1.47  acres 

Semi-public/institutional  grounds:  0.72  acres 


Public    Parks   and    Playgrounds: 

1.5  acres  per  1000  residents 

(Includes  public  plazas/squares,  parks  and 
playgrounds) 

Total   Open   Space   Resource: 

3  acres  per  1000  residents 

(Includes  public  parks  and  playgrounds,  schoolyards, 
semi-public  institutional  grounds,  urban  wilds,  and 
community  gardens.  Excludes  vacant  land.) 

Total   Sub-District   Land   Area:    115  acres 

Approximate  vacant  land  area:  9.9  acres 
Vacant  land  as  percentage:  8.5  % 


KEY 

PARKS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS  /*&& '■' 

PUBLIC  PLAZAS/SQUARES  IK 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  GROUNDS  $¥&£& 

COMMUNITY  GARDENS  'Z'.'''.'-':'' ; 

SEMI-PUBLIC  &  INSTITUTIONAL  GROUNDS      .VAV 

URBAN  WILDS  ^^& 

PUBLIC  HOUSING  GROUNDS 

CEMETERIES  :i:::::: 

VACANT  LAND 
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Mt.  Pleasant 


PUBLIC  PARKS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS 

1.  Howes    Playground 

Location:  Winthrop,  Fairland  and  Moreiand  Street 

Ownership:  BPRD 

Acreage:   1.88 

Site  Type:  Multi-Purpose  Park 

Site  Description:    Small,  puddingstone  outcropping,  picnic  tables,  benches. 

2.  Mt.    Pleasant    Avenue 

Location:  Mt.  Pleasant  Avenue 

Ownership:  BPRD 

Acreage:  .26 

Site  Type:  Playlot 

Site  Description:  Playground,  seating  area,  and  basketball  court.  Almost  entirely  paved.  To  be  renovated. 

3.  Orchard  Park 

Location:  Orchard  Park,  Yeoman  and  Adams  Street 

Ownership:  BPRD 

Acreage:  2.49 

Site  Type:  Playground 

Site  Description:    Park  in  the  center  of  the  Orchard  Park  Housing  Development.  Contains  a  little  league 

field,  handball  and  basketball  courts,  a  playground  and  outdoor  stage,  and  several  tree-shaded  sitting  areas. 

Comments:    Will  be  renovated  in  1989-90. 

4.  Eustis   Street    Play   Area 

Location:  Eustis  Street,  near  Magazine 

Acreage:  .23 

Site  Type:  Playground 

Site  Description:  Small,  rectangular  site  with  a  basketball  court  and  seating.  A  chain  link  fence  surrounds 

the  park. 


PUBLIC    SCHOOL    GROUNDS 

5.  Dearborn    School 

Location:  Intersection  of  Winthrop  Street  and  Greenville  Street 

Status:  Intermediate  School  (6  -  8) 

Acreage:  .80 

Site  Description:  Formerly  Roxbury  High.  Partially  paved  lot. 

6.  Wheatley  School  (formerly  Horace  Mann) 
Locauon:  Kearsage  Avenue  and  Winthrop  Avenue 
Status:  Intermediate  School 

Acreage:  1.5 

Site  Description:  School  runs  a  gardening  program  on  two  adjacent  sites  (see  below). 

7.  Dearborn   School 

Location:  Ambrose  and  Orchard  Street 

Status:  Closed;  Intermediate  School 

Acreage:  .46 

Site  Description:  DirecUy  adjacent  to  Orchard  Park. 

Comments:  The  old  building  is  presently  being  used  as  storage,  possible  future  use  as  space  for  non-profit 

organizations.  Some  residents  would  like  to  use  it  as  a  Community  Center 
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COMMUNITY    GARDENS 

8.  Roxbury   Land  Trust  (Site   1) 
Location:  31-33  Forest  Street 
First  Gardened:   1979 
Ownership:  Local  resident,  private 
Affiliation:  Central  Roxbury  Community  Land  Trust 
Acreage:  .19 

Site  Description:  (See  Forest  Street  Garden)  Garden  had  fifteen  plots  with  nine  gardeners,  primarily 
children  and  elderly.  Garden  has  recently  been  underutilized. 

9.  Roxbury   Land  Trust  (Site  2) 

Location:  21  Mount  Pleasant  Street 

First  Gardened:  1980 

Ownership:  Privately  owned.  In  tax  foreclosure. 

Affiliation:  Central  Roxbury  Community  Land  Trust 

Acreage:  .22 

Site  Description:  Garden  has  twelve  plots. 

10.  Phyllis   Wheatly    (Site    1) 

Location:  15  Kearsarge  Street 

First  Gardened:   1978 

Ownership:  Resurrection  Lutheran  Church 

Affiliation:  Wheatly  School/  Ressurection  Lutheran 

Acreage:  .49 

Site  Description:  Gardened  by  students  from  the  Phyllis  Wheatley  School  during  the  school  year  and 

summer  vacation.  Very  successful  program. 

11.  Phyllis    Wheatly    (Site    2) 

Location:  Warren  Place 

First  Gardened:  1980  ."■' ;  ;'-  ■ -_ ._ 

Ownership:  City  of  Boston  _!V^— --  ■■'..." 

Affiliation:  Wheady  School  and  Resurrection  Lutheran 
Acreage:  .229 

THE^?n'YOF 

12.  Jardin  de  la  Amistad  -  La  Alianza  Hispana 

Location:  403,  405  Dudley  Street  near  Blue  Hill  Avenue 

First  Gardened:  1980 

Ownership:  BNAF 

Affiliation:  La  Alianza  Hispana,  Nuestra  Comunidad  Development  Corporation 

Acreage:  .23 

Site  Description:  Garden  has  eight  plots  with  twelve  gardeners,  primarily  children  and  elderly.  There  is  an 

on-site  play  area  with  wooden  structure  and  benches,  metal  slide  and  swings.  The  garden  was  improved  and 

tot  lot  constructed  by  Boston  Urban  Gardeners  with  a  PFD  Grassroots  Grant  in  1985. 

13.  4-H  Busybody's  Garden 

Location:  25  Winthrop  Street  near  Warren  and  Dudley  Street 

First  Gardened:   1974 

Ownership:  BNAF 

Affiliation:  4-H,  Roxbury  Community  Land  Trust  and  nearby  church 

Acreage:  .11 

Site  Description:  Garden  has  seven  plots  and  seven  gardeners,  primarily  elderly.  It  was  a  Revival  Garden. 


Site  Description:  (see  above)  -jo,,  *    C^7*V^ 
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SEMI-PUBLIC    AND    INSTITUTIONAL    GROUNDS 

14.  St.  Patricks  (Catholic  School) 
Location:  Mt.  Pleasent  Avenue 
Status:  Open 

Acreage:  .42 

15.  Mt.   Pleasant   Tot   lot 

Location:  Mt.  Pleasent  Avenue 

Ownership:  Carmelite  Sisters 

Acreage:  .26 

Site  Description:  Playlot  maintained  by  Carmelite  Sisters.  Informal  summer  day  camp  run  by 

neighborhood  resident.  Recenlty  restored  play  equipment  and  new  mural  ( 1988-  City  Year ).  Large  grassy 

play  area,  perennial  and  annual  flower  plantings. 

16.  Alianza    Tot    lot 

Location:  Dudley  Street  adjacent  to  the  community  garden 

Ownership:  Nuestra/BNAF 

Acreage:  .04 

Site  Type:  Play  area 

Site  Description:  (see  above.  Community  Garden) 
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The  Mount  Pleasant  sub-district  neighborhood  is  bordered  by  Melnea  Cass 
Boulevard  and  Norfolk  Street  to  the  northeast,  Hampden  Street  to  the  east, 
Warren  Street  to  the  west,  and  Moreland  Street  to  the  south. 

It  contains  115  acres  total,  of  which  approximately  9.9  acres,  or  8.5%,  are 
vacant.  The  Mount  Pleasant  sub-district  is  largely  characterized  by  the 
Orchard  Park  public  housing  development,  a  high  percentage  of  vacant  land 
at  the  center  of  the  neighborhood,  public  schools,  private  religious 
institutions,  and  its  proximity  to  both  Dudley  Square  and  the  Crosstown 
Industrial  Park. 

Mt.  Pleasant  has  an  extremely  high  percentage  of  residents  under  the  age  of 
19  —  almost  46%,  and  more  than  30%  of  its  residents  were  less  than  14 
years  old  (in  1980,  although  there  is  little  reason  to  think  that  these  statistics 
have  changed  markedly).  Ten%  of  its  residents  were  under  five  years  of 
age.  Moreover,  the  density  in  this  sub-district  was  3.23  persons  per 
household,  much  higher  than  the  citywide  average  of  2.4  persons;  more 
than  46%  of  the  individuals  and  over  40%  of  the  families  were  living  in 
poverty,  a  language  other  than  English  was  spoken  at  home  by  more  than 
20%  of  residents,  and  more  than  67%  of  residents  did  not  have  access  to  a 
private  vehicle. 

These  figures  indicate  a  very  great  need  for  high  quality,  well  maintained, 
nearby  recreation  space,  for  children  and  youth  especially,  on  a  daily  and 
year-round  basis. 

Open  Space  Resources/Needs: 

The  Mt.  Pleasant  sub-district  contains  approximately  5  acres  of  public 
parks  and  playgrounds,  and  a  total  of  almost  10  acres  of  public  and  semi- 
public  open  space  resources,  or  1.5  acres  per  thousand  residents  of  public 
parks  and  playgrounds  and  3  acres  per  thousand  inclusive  of  all  open  space 
resources.  Given  the  demographics  and  density  of  this  neighborhood,  the 
current  open  space  resource  is  less  than  fully  adequate.  Moreover,  many  of 
the  potential  open  space  resources  require  upgrading  to  be  fully  useful. 
One  of  the  central  open  spaces  in  the  area,  the  city-owned  Orchard  Park 
Playground,  will  be  renovated  soon. 

However,  the  neighborhood  does  have  many  strengths.  The  Phyllis 
Wheatley  School's  youth  gardening  program  is  probably  the  best  such 
program  in  the  city,  and  the  Howes  Playground  is  an  outstanding  facility. 
The  community  garden  at  La  Alianza  Hispana,  El  Jardin  de  la  Amistad,  is 
also  a  fine  example  of  community  open  space,  and  the  tenants  at  Orchard 
Park  are  involved  in  gardening  and  landscape  improvement  activities. 
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This  part  of  the  Roxbury  IPOD  particularly  requested  more  and  better 
indoor  recreational  facilities  through  its  SPZAC,  and  is  interested  in 
exploring  the  idea  of  transforming  at  least  a  portion  of  the  now-closed  old 
Dearborn  School  into  a  community  center.  There  are  currently  three  day 
care  centers  operating  in  the  area. 

Mount  Pleasant  Recommendations: 

-  Upgrade  all  underutilized  or  deteriorated  existing  recreational  facilities 
and  open  spaces  in  the  area  as  financial  resources  become  available. 

-  Evaluate  the  current  use  and  condition  of  the  Lena  Park  Recreation  Center 
on  DEarborn  Street  near  the  Orchard  Park  public  housing  development,  as 
well  as  the  possibility  of  renovating  the  indoor  track  and  gymnasium  at  the 
Cape  Verdean  House  for  public  use.  (BPSD,  BPRD,  PFD,  BHA,  DSNI, 
BRA) 

-  Explore  the  possibility  of  using  all  or  a  portion  of  the  now-closed 
Dearborn  School  as  a  community/teen  center.  (PFD) 

-  Protect  and  enhance  the  residential  edges  of  the  sub-district,  especially  at 
Orchard  Park,  with  tree  plantings  and  landscape  improvements  as  vacant 
land  is  redeveloped  for  light  industry,  and  explore  the  possibility  of  adding 
recreational  facilities  or  landscaped  areas  as  part  of  new  industrial  or 
commercial  development  which  might  be  enjoyed  by  both  workers  and 
residents  (using  the  Stride  Rite  day  care  center  and  the  Digital  ball  field  as 
models.  (EDIC,  BHA) 


-  Support  the  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department's  plans  to  upgrade 
and  enhance  the  use  of  Orchard  Park  Playground,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
current  fiscal  crisis.  (BPRD,  BHA,  Boston  GreenSpace  Alliance) 

-  Consider  the  development  of  one  or  more  additional  tot  lots  in  the  area  as 
part  of  a  long-term  improvement  plan,  perhaps  on  the  currently  paved 
grounds  of  the  old  Dearborn  School.  (BPRD,  PFD,  DSNI) 

-  Reinforce  the  tree-lined  quality  of  Moreland  Street  with  replacement 
plantings  and  a  public-private  tree  planting  initiative.  (PFD) 

-  Reinforce  the  civic  importance  of  Warren  Street  with  tree  plantings  and 
streetscape  improvements.  (BRA,  PFD,  DPW) 
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HAMPDEN-GEORGE 


Total    Persons 

1,287 

0-5  vears  old 

116 

5-9' 

94 

10-14 

104 

15-19 

162 

20-34 

394 

35-54 

249 

55+ 

168 

Persons  1 9  and  under 

476 

Persons  over  55 

168 

Percent  of  Total 

0-5  vears  old 

9.0% 

5-9 

7.3% 

10-14 

8.0% 

15-19 

12.6% 

20-34 

30.7% 

35-54 

19.3% 

55+ 

13.0% 

Persons  19  and  under 

36.9% 

Persons  over  55 

13.0% 

Total    Households 

494 

Persons  peT  household 

2.61 

Per  capita  income 

S5.319 

Individuals  living 

below  poverty  level 

33.3% 

Families  living 

below  poverty  level 

24.8% 

Ethnicity  by  household 

White 

28.5% 

Black 

55.0% 

Asian 

1.5% 

Hispanic 

16.8% 

Other 

0% 

Language  other  than 

English  spoken  at  home 

33.1% 

No  access  to  car 

53.4% 

Total    Housing  Units                 604 

Occupied  Units  483 

Vacant  Units  121 

Owner-occupied  11.7% 

Renter-occupied  88.3% 


Open    Space   Inventory 

Public  parks  and  playgrounds:  1 .20  acres 

Semi-public/insututional  grounds:  2.00  acres 


Public    Parks   and   Playgrounds: 

1  acre  per  1000  residents 

(Includes  public  plazas/squares,  parks  and 
playgrounds) 

Total   Open   Space   Resource: 

2.5  acres  per  1000  residents 

(Includes  public  parks  and  playgrounds,  schoolyards, 
semi-public  institutional  grounds,  urban  wilds,  and 
community  gardens.  Excludes  vacant  land.) 

Total  Sub-District  Land   Area:        114  acres 

Approximate  vacant  land  area:  4.96  acres 
Vacant  land  as  percentage:  4.6% 


KEY 

PARKS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS  •"f.'V/.V-.'' 

PUBLIC  PLAZAS/SQUARES  $1111 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  GROUNDS  o°o0o0o°o0o°oc 

COMMUNITY  GARDENS  '  XXT  '..: 
SEMI-PUBLIC  &  INSTITUTIONAL  GROUNDS      ,VvW 

URBAN  WILDS  i^^: 

PUBLIC  HOUSING  GROUNDS  XXX- 

CEMETERIES  :::*:::: 

VACANT  LAND 
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Hampden-George 


PUBLIC    PARKS    AND    PLAYGROUNDS 

1.  Melnea  Cass  Boulevard  (transit  r.o.w.  portion) 
Location:  Northern  side  of  Melnea  Cass  Boulevard 
Acreage:   1.2  (out  of  5.54  acres  total) 

Site  Description:  Temporary  park  with  bicycle  path.  Potential  transit  right  of  way.  Landscaped. 

SEMI-PUBLIC    AND    INSTITUTIONAL    GROUNDS 

2.  Digital    Corporation 

Location:  Massachussets  Avenue  at  Albany  Street  and  Melnea  Cass  Boulevard 

Acreage:  2.00 

Site  Description:  When  possible  intensively  used  as  a  ballfield  and  open  space  by  the  community. 

Probably  a  temporary  use  of  the  land  by  Digital. 
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The  Hampden-George  sub-district  neighborhood  is  bordered  by  Harrison 
Avenue  to  the  northwest,  Massachusetts  Avenue  to  the  northeast,  Melnea 
Cass  Boulevard  and  Hampden  to  the  west,  and  Magazine  Street  to  the 
south. 

The  area  totals  114  acres,  of  which  approximately  5  acres,  or  4.6%  of  the 
total,  are  vacant.  The  area  has  some  small  pockets  of  residential  streets, 
but  it  is  a  primarily  industrial  neighborhood.  It  extends  up  to  Boston  City 
Hospital  and,  at  its  southern  end,  is  adjacent  to  the  Dudley  Street  and  Blue 
Hill  Avenue  intersection  —  the  location  of  the  DSNI  Town  Common. 

The  population  of  the  sub-district  —  with  only  1,287  residents  in  1980  —  is 
small,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  high  need  group,  with  more  than  24%  under 
the  age  of  14,  and  almost  25%  of  families  living  in  poverty.  Moreover, 
less  than  50%  of  residents  have  access  to  a  car,  which  means  that  access  to 
nearby  public  open  space  is  an  important  consideration.  Much  of  the  land 
in  Hamden-George  will  become  part  of  the  Newmarket  area,  through 
implementation  of  a  master  plan  by  EDIC.  This  area  is  also  included  in 
the  Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  Initiative. 

Open  Space  Resources/Needs 

The  only  major  open  space  resource  in  the  sub-district  is  the  Melnea  Cass 
Boulevard  transit  right-of-way,  which  may  well  be  lost  in  the  future.  This 
portion  of  the  right-of-way  includes  little  more  than  an  acre  of  land.  The 
trees  planted  along  it  are  important,  particularly  at  this  point,  as  the 
boulevard  forms  something  of  a  "gateway"  to  Roxbury.  The  area  also 
contains  the  Digital  ballfield,  but  this,  too,  is  probably  a  temporary  use. 
The  sub-district  is  close  to  Clifford  Playground,  which  is  also  heavily  used 
by  residents  of  other  Roxbury  sub-districts  and  Dorchester  as  well.  Casa 
Esperanza  has  a  very  attractive  lawn  and  garden  area  but  this  is  not  for 
general  public  use.  It  is,  however,  an  example  of  how  other  vacant  parcels 
might  be  landscaped  to  accommodate  public  open  space  in  addition  to 
development. 

Recommendations 

-  The  bike  way  should  be  retained  along  the  Melnea  Cass  Boulevard 
transit  line  if  and  when  it  is  developed.  (DPW,  MBTA) 

-  Buffer  residential  areas  from  industrial  areas,  as  required  by  EDIC's  new 
zoning  regulations,  and  seek  ways  to  incorporate  additional  public-  access 
open  space  in  the  context  of  new  residential  and  industrial  development. 
(EDIC,  PFD,  DSNI) 
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SHIRLEY-EUSTIS 


Total    Persons 

2,480 

0-5  vears  old 

243 

5-9' 

209 

10-14 

242 

15-19 

271 

20-34 

592 

35-54 

497 

55+ 

426 

Persons  19  and  under 

965 

Persons  over  55 

426 

Percent  of  Total 

0-5  vears  old 

9.8% 

5-9' 

8.4% 

10-14 

9.8% 

15-19 

10.9% 

20-34 

23.8% 

35-54 

20.0% 

55+ 

17.2% 

Pcrsons  19  and  under 

38.9% 

Persons  over  55 

17.2% 

Total    Households 

807 

Persons  per  household 

3.08 

Per  capita  income 

S3.817 

Individuals  living 

below  poverty  level 

33.4% 

Families  living 

below  poverty  level 

31.3% 

Ethnicity  by  household 

White 

31.8% 

Black 

32.9% 

Asian 

0% 

Hispanic 

31.7% 

Other 

0% 

Language  other  than 

English  spoken  at  home 

52.4% 

No  access  to  car 

52.3% 

Total    Housing  Units                 958 

Occupied  Units  812 

Vacant  Units  146 

Owner-occupied  28.6% 

Renter -occupied  71.4% 


Open    Space   Inventory 

Public  parks  and  playgrounds:  8.04  acres 

Public  school  grounds:  2.04  acres 

Semt-publtc/insututional  grounds:  0.45  acres 


Public    Parks   and    Playgrounds: 

3  acres  per  1000  residents 

(Includes  public  plazas/squares,  parks  and 
playgrounds) 

Total   Open   Space    Resource: 

4  acres  per  1000  residents 

(Includes  public  parks  and  playgrounds,  schoolyards, 
semi-public  insututional  grounds,  urban  wilds,  and 
community  gardens.  Excludes  vacant  land.) 

Total  Sub-District   Land  Area:      116   acres 

Approximate  vacant  land  area:  21.8  acres 
Vacant  land  as  percentage:   18.7% 


KEY 

PARKS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS  ."f'SVvc '? 

PUBLIC  PLAZAS/SQUARES  ;;££££: 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  GROUNDS  o°o0o0o°o0o°oc 

COMMUNITY  GARDENS  ':\'.\'.\\\:'.'..: 
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SHIRLEY-tUbllb 


Shirlev-Eustis 


PARKS    AND    PLAYGROUNDS 

1.  Mason    Pool 

Location:  Norfolk  Avenue  and  Cedric  Street 

Acreage:  .44 

Site  type:  Indoor  swimming  pool 

Site  Description:    Large,  windowless  building  on  a  small  lot.    Recently  improved. 

2.  Clifford    Playground 

Location:  Norfolk  and  Procter  Streets 

Acreage:  7.6 

Site  Type:  Playground  and  ballfields 

Site  Description:    Large,  open,  grassy  site.  Contains  baseball,  softball,  and  little  league  fields,  tennis  and 

basketball  courts,  and  a  tot  lot.  Trees  recendy  planted.  Surrounded  by  bleak,  industrial  landscape;  could 

offer  a  rich,  green  contrast  with  more  trees. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  GROUNDS 

3.  Emerson    School 

Location:  Dudley  and  Shirley  Streets 
Status:  Elementary  School  (K-5) 
Acreage:  .94 
Site  Description:  Largely  paved 

4.  Mason    School 

Location:  Norfolk  and  Cedric  Streets 

Status:  Elementary  School  (K-5) 

Acreage:   1.1 

Site  Description:  Partially  paved. 

Comments:  Adjacent  to  Mason  Pool  and  Clifford  Playground  (see  above). 

SEMI-PUBLIC    AND    INSTITUTIONAL    GROUNDS 

5.  Shirley-Eustis    House 

Location:  Shirley  Street 

Acreage:  .45 

Site  Description:  Historic  Govenor's  mansion  and  grounds,  essentially  lawn,  with  some  trees  and  shrubs. 

Circular  drive.  Landscaped  seating  area  behind  building. 
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The  Shirley-Eustis  sub-district  neighborhood  is  bordered  by  Magazine 
Street  and  a  short  stretch  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  to  the  north,  the 
Midlands  railroad  line  to  the  east,  a  very  short  stretch  of  Dudley  Street  at  the 
intersection  with  Magazine  Street  and  Blue  Hill  Avenue  to  the  west,  and 
West  Cottage  Street  to  the  south. 

The  area  comprises  1 16.5  acres  total,  of  which  approximately  21  acres,  or 
18.7%,  are  vacant.  This  neighborhood  has  the  largest  percentage  of  vacant 
land  of  all  of  the  Roxbury  IPOD,  which  means  that  it  is  one  of  the  areas 
which  will  undergo  substantial  physical  and  demographic  change.  In  1980, 
the  neighborhood  contained  2,480  persons,  of  whom  almost  39%  were 
under  19  years  of  age.  More  than  17%  were  over  55,  and  more  than  30%  of 
all  individuals  and  families  lived  in  poverty.  A  language  other  than  English 
was  spoken  by  more  than  50%  of  the  population,  and  more  than  50%  had  no 
access  to  a  private  vehicle.  The  neighborhood  therefore  has  the 
characteristics  of  a  high-need  neighborhood  in  terms  of  recreational 
resources  and  facilities,  a  fact  which  is  also  expressed  by  children  in  the 
area,  their  parents,  and  social  service  agency  staff. 

The  neighborhood  is  bisected  by  Dudley  Street,  with  the  triangular  area 
bound  by  Dudley  Street,  Blue  Hill  Avenue  and  Cottage  Street  having  the 
largest  concentration  of  vacant  land.  This  is  the  area  which  the  Dudley 
Street  Neighborhood  Initiative  is  planning,  in  cooperation  with  the  Public 
Facilities  Department  and  the  BRA,  for  the  first  phase  of  major 
redevelopment  in  the  area.  The  neighborhood  fabric  that  exists  is  primarily 
residential.  The  neighborhood  had  the  third  highest  percentage  of  children 
under  the  age  of  fourteen,  as  of  1980;  there  are  currently  no  major  daycare 
facilities  in  the  neighborhood,  although  this  has  been  expressed  as  a  critical 
need. 

Open  Space  Resources/Needs 

There  is  only  one  major  open  space  in  this  subdistrict  —  the  7.6  acre  Clifford 
Playground  which  is  bound  by  a  residential  street  on  only  one  side,  and 
which  is  located  at  the  edge  of  the  sub-district  to  the  north.  There  are 
industrial  uses  to  the  north  and  the  Mason  School  and  the  Mason  Pool  to  the 
west.  Along  with  the  1/2  acre  historic  grounds  of  the  Shirley  Eustis 
Governor's  House,  the  two  primarily  paved  one  acre  school  yards  are  the 
only  other  open  spaces. 

As  rebuilding  of  the  community  occurs,  planning  for  open  spaces  should  be 
a  primary  consideration.  New  development  could  be  centered  on  small 
green  residential  malls  or  squares,  such  as  Elm  Hill  Park  in  Washington 
Park  South.  Open  space  for  tot  lots  should  also  be  planned  —  either  as  part 
of  development  projects  or  on  publicly  owned  land 
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adjacent  to  parcels  being  developed.  Street  trees  should  be  planted  as  the 
neighborhood  is  rebuilt  to  establish  a  green  neighborhood  character  such 
as  it  exists  in  other  parts  of  Roxbury. 

Shirley-Eustis  Recommendations: 

-  Support  the  plans  of  the  Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  Initiative  for  the 
incorporation  of  play  spaces  in  new  residential  development,  for  the 
creation  of  at  least  two  new  community  and  teen  centers  which  could 
provide  year-round  programming  and  recreational  activity  for  this  and  the 
larger  DSNI  community,  and  for  the  replanting  of  street  trees  in  the  area. 
(City  of  Boston,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  private  foundations) 

-  Plan  for  tot-lots  and  daycare  centers  as  the  number  of  young  children  in 
the  neighborhood  is  likely  to  increase  as  new  homes  are  built.  (BPRD) 

-  Develop  a  private/public  strategy  for  street  tree  planting.  PFD,  DSNI) 

-  Support  plans  for  the  Town  Commons  at  the  intersection  of  Dudley 
Street  and  Blue  Hill  Avenue  as  an  essential  feature  of  the  area's 
redevelopment.  (Mass.  EOEA) 

-  Provide  streetscape  renovations  in  conjunction  with  the  development  of 
commercial  nodes  along  Dudley  Street  and  Blue  Hill  Avenue.  (PFD, 
DPW) 
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SAV-MOR 

Total    Persons 

2.642 

0-5  vears  old 

5-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-34 

35-54 

55+ 

167 
193 
247 
261 
687 
554 
533 

Persons  19  and  under 

868 

Persons  over  55 

533 

Percent  of  Total 

0-5  vears  old 

5-9' 

10-14 

15-19 

20-34 

35-54 

55+ 

6.3% 

7.3% 

9.3% 

9.9% 

26.0% 

21.0% 

20.1% 

Persons  19  and  under 

32.8% 

Persons  over  55 

20.1% 

Total    Households 

891 

Persons  per  household 

2.97 

Per  capita  income 

S4.631 

Individuals  living 
below  poverty  level 

30.6% 

Families  living 
below  poverty  level 

27.0% 

Ethnicity  by  household 

White 

Black 
Asian 
Hispanic 
Other 

4.3% 

92.4% 

0% 

3.8% 

0% 

Language  other  than 
English  spoken  at  home 

5.4% 

No  access  to  car 

48.5% 

Total    Housing  Units              1,238 

Occupied  Units  975 

Vacant  Units  263 

Owner-occupied  27.2% 

Renter-occupied  72.8% 


Open    Space   Inventory 

Public  parks  and  playgrounds:  0.79  acres 

Public  school  grounds:  0.44  acres 

Community  gardens:  0.47  acres 


Public   Parks   and    Playgrounds: 

.2  acres  per  1000  residents 

(Includes  public  plazas/squares,  parks  and 
playgrounds) 

Total   Open  Space   Resource: 

.5  acres  per  1000  residents 

(Includes  public  parks  and  playgrounds,  schoolyards, 
semi-public  institutional  grounds,  urban  wilds,  and 
community  gardens.  Excludes  vacant  land.) 

Total    Sub-District  Land  area:     95  acres 

Approx  imate  vacant  land  area:  1 5 .62  acres 
Vacant  land  as  percentage:  16% 
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Sav-Mor 


PARKS    AND    PLAYGROUNDS 

1.  Little    Scobie    Playground 

Location:  Dunreath  and  Copeland  Streets 

Acreage:  .79 

Site  Type:  Playground 

Site  Description:  Small  playground  with  some  trees,  puddingstone  wall.  Half  of  site  contains  play 

structures  ;  other  half  consists  of  a  basketball  court  and  lawn  area. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  GROUNDS 

2.  Baker   School 

Location:  Perrin  Street 

Status:  Closed,  Elementary  School 

Acreage:  .44 

COMMUNITY    GARDENS 

3.  Savin-Maywood 

Location:  54-60  Savin  Street;  51-65  Maywood  St. 

First  Gardened:  1977 

Ownership:  BNAF 

Affiliation:  Neighborhood  residents 

Size:  .47 

Comments:  Originally  a  Revival  Garden.  Improved  by  Boston  Urban  Gardeners  with  a  PFD  Grassroots 

Program  grant  in  1986. 
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The  Sav-Mor  sub-district  neighborhood  is  bordered  by  Moreiand  Street  to  the 
north,  Blue  Hill  Avenue  to  the  east,  Warren  Avenue  to  the  west,  and  Quincy 
Street  to  the  south.  The  total  area  is  95  acres,  of  which  approximately  16 
acres,  or  16%,  are  vacant. 

Incomes  are  higher  here  than  for  the  community  on  average,  and  poverty  rates 
are  lower  as  a  percentage.  With  Highland  Park,  this  sub-district  contains  the 
highest  percentage  of  1-4  family  units,  and  the  lowest  percentage  of  multi- 
family  units.  However,  unlike  Highland  Park,  this  part  of  the  Roxbury  IPOD 
has  a  very  low  open  space  to  population  ratio:  .2  acres  per  thousand  residents 
of  public  parks  and  playgrounds  and  .6  acres  per  thousand  including  all  open 
space  resources.  Clearly,  despite  the  relatively  higher  incomes  in  this  sub- 
district,  it  is  underserved  by  all  types  of  open  space  resources. 

Open  Space  Needs/Resources 

The  Sav-Mor  sub-district  contains  only  Little  Scobie  Playground  (.79  acres), 
one  closed  Boston  Public  School,  the  Baker,  and  the  Savin  Maywood 
Community  Garden,  owned  and  protected  as  open  space  by  the  Boston  Natural 
Areas  Fund.  This  sub-district  has  the  lowest  ratio  of  open  space  to  population 
of  any  in  the  Roxbury  IPOD. 

However,  this  community  is  currently  suffering  from  an  overabundance  of 
vacant  land  and  a  remembered  lack  of  maintenance  and  capital  improvements 
to  its  one  playground  (which  was  recently  remedied  by  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  Department).  In  this  context,  the  creation  of  another  park  or  large 
playground  is  not  attractive  to  residents.  As  the  community  redevelops  its 
vacant  parcels  in  the  future,  however,  it  will  certainly  need  and  probably 
demand  additional  open  space. 

Recommendations: 

1)  Bank  public  land  and  negotiate  with  major  private  owners  of  vacant  land, 
and  set  up,  in  cooperation  with  community  residents  and  the  Roxbury 
Neighborhood  Council,  a  mechanism  to  plan  for  the  reuse  of  vacant  land. 
(This  is  already  occurring  in  part  through  the  Boston  Public  Facilities 
Department's  Buildable  Lots  Program.)  Plan  to  add  open  space  in  the  form  of 
one  large  park,  several  tot  lots  and  possibly  a  ball  or  soccer  field.  The  park 
should,  if  possible,  front  on  Blue  Hill  Avenue  near  a  commercial  node,  where 
it  could  exert  a  place-making,  neighborhood-character-enhancing  impact. 
(PFD,  BRA,  Roxbury  Neighborhood  Council,  PZAC-SPZAC) 

-  Enhance  the  streetscape  of  Blue  Hill  Avenue  as  part  of  the  street 
reconstruction  program  already  underway.  (Urban  Systems,  Transportation 
Dept.) 
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QUINCY-GENEVA 


Total    Persons 

11,617 

0-5  vears  old 

1,167 

5-9' 

1,047 

10-14 

1.291 

15-19 

1.381 

20-34 

3.053 

35-54 

2.166 

55+ 

1.513 

Persons  19  and  under 

4.886 

Persons  over  55 

1,513 

Percent  of  Total 

0-5  vears  old 

10.0% 

5-9' 

9.0% 

1Q-14 

11.1% 

15-19 

11.9% 

20-34 

26.2% 

35-54 

18.7% 

55+ 

13.0% 

Persons  19  and  under 

42.0% 

Persons  over  55 

13.0% 

Total    Households 

3,811 

Persons  peT  household 

3.05 

Per  capita  income 

S4.051 

Individuals  living 

below  poverty  level 

25.7% 

Families  living 

below  poverty  level 

33.0% 

Ethnicity  by  household 

White 

6.9% 

Black 

79.9% 

Asian 

0.1% 

Hispanic 

12.6% 

Other 

0.4% 

Language  other  than 

English  spoken  at  home 

20.2% 

No  access  to  car 

56.2% 

Total    Housing  Units             4,396 

Occupied  Units  3,809 

Vacant  Units  586 

Owner-occupied  20.0% 

Renter-occupied  80.0% 


Open    Space   Inventory 

Public  parks  and  playgrounds:  15.00  acres 

Public  plazas/squares:  0.05  acres 

Public  school  grounds:  2.93  acres 

Urban  wilds:  0.55  acres 

Communtiy  gardens:  1.80  acres 

Semi-public/institutional  grounds:  1.60  acres 


Public    Parks   and   Playgrounds: 

1  acre  per  1000  residents 

(Includes  public  plazas/squares,  parks  and 
playgrounds) 

Total    Open   Space    Resource: 

1.5  acres  per  1000  residents 

(Includes  public  parks  and  playgrounds,  schoolyards, 
semi-public  institutional  grounds,  urban  wilds,  and 
community  gardens.  Excludes  vacant  land.) 

Total  Sub-District  Land  Area:       351   acres 

Approximate  vacant  land  area:  4 1 .9  acres 
Vacant  land  as  percentage:  11.9% 
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Quincy-Geneva 


PARKS    AND    PLAYGROUNDS 


1.  Hannon    Playground 

Location:    Howard  Avenue,  Harlow  and  Dudley  Streets 

Ownership:  BPRD 

Acreage:  1.69 

Site  Type:    Playground  and  ballfield 

Site  Description:  Tot  lot  and  softball  field,basketball  court,  some  trees. 

Comments:  Recently  renovated. 

2.  Brunswick-King   Play    Area 

Location:  Brunswick  and  Loredo  Streets 

Ownership:  BPRD 

Acreage:  .85 

Site  Type:  Passive  Park 

Site  Description:  Small  L-shaped  area,  designed  as  a  pedestrian  passage  way;  picnic  tables;  park  has  fairly 

good  tree  cover. 

Comments:   Poor  visibility  into  interior  of  site. 

3.  Ceylon    Hill   Park 

Location:  Intervale  and  Magnolia  Streets 

Ownership:  BPRD 

Acreage:  4.0 

Site  Type:  Playground 

Site  Description:  Small,  rectangular  site;  sloping  terrace  drops  down  as  a  steep  embankment  to  the  Ceylon 

Street  Playground;  tennis  court,  small  sitting  area  with  game  tables;  few  trees;  some  sloping  lawns. 

4.  Ceylon    Street    Playground 

Location:  Intervale  and  Ceylon  Street 

Ownership:  BPRD 

Acreage:  4.03 

Site  Type:  Playground 

Site  Description:    Large,  irregularly  shaped  playground;  softball  and  soccer  fields,  cobblestone  wall, 

basketball  court,  rcstroom  facilities;  small  playground. 

Comments:  The  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  has  held  workshops  with  the  Dickerson  School 

to  design  a  new  tot  lot.    The  anticipated  S71 1,000  from  the  state  for  capital  improvements  (originally 

planned  for  1989-90,  is  cunendy  on  hold  due  to  the  fiscal  crisis. 

5.  King   School    Park 

Location:  Intervale  Street  and  Coleus  Park 

Ownership:  BPRD 

Acreage:  1.18 

Site  Type:  Playground 

Site  Description:    Small,  sloping  site  with  puddingstone  rock  outcroppings;  tennis  courts  and  basketball 

courts,  sitting  areas;  groves  of  pine  trees  planted  along  pathway  on  the  slope. 

Comments:  Has  been  subject  to  vandalism. 
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6.  Children's   Park 

Location:  Intervale  Street 

Ownership:  BPRD 

Acreage:  .21 

Site  Type:  Tot  lot 

Site  Description:  Small,  rectangular  park  with  play  structures.  Recently  renovated. 

7.  Beauford  Play  Area 

Location:  Howard  Avenue  and  Woodcliff  Street 

Acreage:  .09 

Site  Type:   Play  lot 

Site  Description:  Small,  square  park.  Trees,  paved  area  with  a  game  table,  picnic  table,  and  spray  area, 

large  play  structures.  Recently  upgraded  by  the  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department. 

8.  Winthrop    Playground 

Location:  Danube  and  Dacia  Streets 

Acreage:  1.57 

Site  Type:  Playlot 

Site  Description:  Basketball  and  tennis  court,  informal  play  area;  playground  and  sitting  area;  trees. 

9.  Martin  Luther  King  School  (formerly  Campbell  Jr.  High  School) 
Location:  Lawrence  Avenue 

Acreage:  1.05 

Status:  Specialized  School 

Site  Description:  Two  basketball  courts,  tennis  court,  benches,  drinking  fountain. 

PUBLIC    SCHOOL    GROUNDS 

10.  Burke    High    School 

Location:  Geneva  Avenue  and  Washington  Street 

Acreage:  1.58 

Status:  High  School  (9-12) 

Site  Description:  Partially  paved. 

11.  Dickerman    School 

Location:  Magnolia  near  Kineo  Street 
Acreage:  .8 

Status:  Elementary  School  (K-5) 
Site  Description:  Partially  paved. 

12.  Winthrop    School 

Location:  Brookford,  Dacia,  and  Danube  Street 

Acreage:  .5 

Status:  Elementary  School  (K-5) 

Site  Description:  Partially  paved  lot. 

PUBLIC    PLAZAS/SQUARES 

13.  Gorden   Denton   Square 

Location:  Magnolia  and  Way  land  Street 

Acreage:  .05 

Site  Description:  Grass  triangle 
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URBAN    WILDS 

14.  Puddingstone   Garden 

Address:  Normandy  and  Seaver  Streets 

Ownership/Affiliation:  Boston  Conservation  Commission 

Acreage:  .55  acres  out  of  .88 

Site  Description:  Roxbury  Puddingstone  rock  outcropping,  trees,  victory  gardens. 

COMMUNITY    GARDENS 

15.  Green   Village  Gardens 

Location:  Julian,  Judson,  and  Dean  Streets 
First  Gardened:  1983 
Ownership:  BNAF 
Acreage:  .37 

16.  39-43   Sargent   Street 

Location:  Sargent  and  Hartford  Streets 

Acreage :  .34 

Ownership:  The  Sargenat  Street  Neighborhood  Improvement  Program. 

Comments:  Has  been  underutilized  for  some  time.  The  Public  Facilities  Department  is  discussing  plans  to 

reuse  the  site  for  housing  with  the  Neighborhood  Association  and  others. 

17.  13   Sargent   Street 

Location:  Sargent  and  Howard  Streets 
Acreage:  .07 

18.  Alexander   Street 

Location:  Alexander  and  Oleander  Street 
Ownership:  City-owned  (foreclosed) 
Acreage :  .18 

19.  Magnolia    Street 

Location:    Magnolia,  Alexander  and  Oleander  Streets 

Acreage:  .20 

Ownership:  Boston  Urban  Gardeners 

Comments:  Experiment  in  vacant  land  reclamation  which  was  inadvertently  turned  under  by  the  City. 

Long-term  plans  include  working  with  local  CDC's  to  incorproate  site  as  open  space  with  new  affordable 

housing. 

20.  Leyland    Street 

Location:  Leyland  Street 
Acreage:  .64 

SEMI    PUBLIC   AND    INSTITUTIONAL   GROUNDS 

21.  Benedict    Fenway   School 

Status:   Muslim  School 

Location:  Magnolia  Street 

Acreage:  1.6 

Comments:     School  recendy  re-opened  as  a  private  institution.  It  is  uncertain  whether  all  of  the  former 

school  grounds  will  continue  to  be  used  as  open  space. 
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The  Quincy-Geneva  sub-district  neighborhood  is  bordered  by  West  Cottage 
Street  to  the  north,  the  Conrail  railroad  line  to  the  east,  Blue  Hill  Avenue  to 
the  west,  and  Seaver  and  a  small  section  of  Erie  Street  to  the  south. 

The  area  comprises  351  acres,  the  second  largest  of  the  Roxbury  IPOD  sub- 
district  neighborhoods,  of  which  41.9  acres,  or  11.9%,  are  vacant. 

The  neighborhood  includes  a  number  of  large  vacant  parcels  along  the 
southern  portion.  In  the  area  north  of  Quincy  Street,  large  numbers  of  smaller 
vacant  parcels  are  assembled,  creating  entire  blocks  of  vacant  land.  The 
topography  includes  hills  which  are  primarily  residential  areas  with  1-4 
family  houses. 

With  11,617  residents  in  1980,  the  sub-district  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Roxbury  IPOD,  and  is  more  populous  than  Beacon  Hill.  In  1980  a  very  high 
42%  of  the  residents  were  under  19,  and  a  full  30%  were  under  the  age  of 
fourteen.  The  density  per  household  is  just  over  3  persons,  above  the 
Roxbury  average  of  2.8  and  well  above  the  citywide  average  of  2.4  persons. 
More  than  30%  of  the  families  in  the  neighborhood  were  living  in  poverty  in 
1980,  and  more  than  56%  of  the  residents  did  not  have  access  to  a  private 
vehicle. 

With  a  high  percentage  of  vacant  land  and  over  500  vacant  units  in  1980,  the 
Quincy-Geneva  sub-district  will  almost  undoubtedly  add  population  over  the 
next  decade.  In  1980,  20%  of  residents  lived  in  owner-occupied  units,  a  figure 
that  will  also  probably  increase  Parts  of  the  Quincy-Geneva  sub-district  are 
included  in  the  Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  Initiative,  which  has  been 
planning  for  infill  housing  and  neighborhood  open  space  in  coordination  with 
the  Public  Facilities  Department.  In  addition,  the  Boston  Housing  Partnership 
and  other  non-profit  organizations  have  been  renovating  a  substantial  number 
of  units  at  the  Granite  Properties  and  in  smaller  buildings,  gradually 
decreasing  the  number  of  vacant  units  and  adding  population  to  the  area. 

There  are  five  major  day  care  facilities  in  the  neighborhood.  Grove  Hall  is  the 
neighborhood's  commercial  and  civic  center. 

Open  Space  Resources/Needs: 

The  Quincy-Geneva  sub-district  contains  fifteen  acres  of  public  parks  and 
playgrounds,  including  more  than  eight  acres  of  the  adjoining  Ceylon  Hill 
Park  and  Ceylon  Street  Playground.  The  recently  renovated  1.69  acre  Hannon 
Playground  off  of  Dudley  Street  is  an  important  open  space  resource  for  the 
residents  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  sub-district.  However,  for  its 
population,  Quincy-Geneva  actually  has  a  low  ratio  of  open  space  acreage  to 
population  —  just  1  acre  of  public  parkland  per  thousand  residents,  and  only 
1.5  acres  of  all  combined  open  space  resources  per  thousand  residents. 
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Given  the  extremely  high  percentage  of  young  people  in  the  area,  this  is  an 
inadequate  amount  of  open  space  and  recreational  facilities.  Open  space  and 
recreational  needs  are  already  high  in  this  populous  neighborhood,  which  is 
currently  underserved  by  open  spaces  in  good  condition.  The  need  for 
additional  open  spaces  for  families  is  increasing  as  new  households  move  into 
the  neighborhood. 

In  a  neighborhood  which  should  be  among  the  most  advantageous  in  terms  of 
its  open  space  and  recreational  resources,  given  the  level  of  need,  it  is  instead 
one  of  the  least  well  served  compared  to  many  demographically  comparable 
neighborhoods,  within  the  Roxbury  IPOD  and  elsewhere  in  Boston. 

This  sub-district's  inadequate  open  space  statistics  provide  some 
understanding,  perhaps,  of  the  origin  of  some  of  the  youth-related  problems  in 
the  area:  too  many  kids  with  not  enough  to  do,  and  not  enough  structured 
activity  or  adult  supervision.  The  neighborhood  also  has  an  unusually  high 
degree  of  gang  and  drug-related  activity. 

Clearly,  increased  recreational  programming  and  supervision  (comparable  to 
that  offered  in  other  areas  of  similar  size  and  demographics)  would  help 
support  youth  at  risk. 

As  the  neighborhood  is  rebuilt,  it  will  be  important  to  plan  for  increased 
numbers  of  children.  Tot  lots  should  be  incorporated  in  plans  for  new  housing. 
Street  tree  plantings  —  part  of  a  public/private  strategy  —  should  be  encouraged 
to  help  develop  a  neighborhood  character  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  other 
parts  of  Quincy-Geneva  and  Roxbury  in  general.  The  Boston  Public  Facilities 
Department  is  beginning  to  discuss  a  strategy  with  the  Boston  Housing 
Partnership  to  provide  new  open  spaces  in  the  context  of  new  and  rehabilitated 
housing. 

As  is  true  for  Washington  Park  South,  the  southern  edge  of  the  Quincy-Geneva 
neighborhood  is  adjacent  to  Franklin  Park.  The  park  provides  an  important 
open  space  amenity  for  residents  living  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  sub- 
district.  However,  the  Franklin  Park  Zoo  is  located  at  this  edge,  which  does 
not  provide  easy  (or  free)  access,  and  so  is  less  "present"  than  it  might  appear 
otherwise. 

Improved,  safer  street  crossings  at  Blue  Hill  Avenue  and  Seaver  Street  are 
needed  to  permit  easier  access  for  the  elderly  and  parents  with  small  children, 
and  a  special  "coupon"  or  other  program  should  be  considered  by  the  MDC  to 
encourage  use  of  the  Franklin  Park  Zoo  for  adjacent  residents. 

Once  renovated,  Ceylon  Street  Playground  will  be  an  important  open  space  for 
the  surrounding  neighborhood  and  the  school  children  at  the  adjacent 
Dickerman  School.  This  will  probably  be  accomplished  by  the  summer  of 
1990. 
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Columbia  Road  crosses  through  the  neighborhood,  connecting  Franklin  Park 
and  Columbus  Park.  The  road,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  was  originally 
planned  as  a  green  boulevard  and  link  in  the  Emerald  Necklace.  Proposals  for 
reviving  the  original  plan  are  brought  up  periodically;  however,  the 
development  along  the  edges  and  the  narrow  width  of  the  median  strip  in  most 
places  precludes  extensive  continuous  tree  plantings,  at  least  along  this 
section  of  the  boulevard.  All  efforts  should  be  made  to  include  new  tree 
planting  where  feasible. 

The  large  vacant  parcel  at  the  base  of  Brunswick  Street,  between  Normandy 
Street  and  Columbia  Road,  is  slated  for  light  industrial  uses.  Plans  for  this 
development  should  include  buffers  for  the  residential  abutters.  Two  existing 
parks,  Children's  Park  and  the  Brunswick-King  Play  Area,  abut  this  large 
parcel  and  are  subject  to  vandalism  due  to  poor  visibility  into  the  interiors  of 
the  park.  Plans  for  the  parcel  should  address  these  park  edges,  perhaps 
connecting  through  well  lit  pedestrian  ways  through  the  block. 

Quincy-Geneva  Recommendations: 

-  Create  safe  cross  walks  to  Franklin  Park  at  Seaver  Street  and  Columbia 
Road.  (DPW) 

-  Develop  plans  for  tot  lots  and  street  tree  plantings  as  vacant  land  areas  are 
rebuilt.  (PFD,  BRA) 

-  Initiate  an  inter-agency  study  to  determine  the  best  urban  design/open  space 
guidelines  for  the  area  abutting  the  vacant  industrial  land  between  Normandy 
Street  and  Columbia  Road  as  redevelopment  plans  go  forward.  Incorporate  a 
vegetative  buffer  zone  and  well  lit  connections  to  the  adjacent  parks  and  play 
areas.  (EDIC,  BPRD,  PFD,  BRA). 

-  Incorporate  through  ways  between  the  parks  adjacent  to  the  large 
development  parcel  at  Brunswick  Street  to  reduce  vandalism  and  improve 
surveillance  and  use.  (EDIC,  BPRD) 

-  Once  Ceylon  Street  Playground  is  renovated,  substantially  increase 
programming  and  supervision.  (BPRD) 

-  Target  publicity  about  existing  park  activities  in  Franklin  Park  and  other 
parks  in  or  near  the  Quincy-Geneva  sub-district  so  that  neighborhood 
residents  of  this  less  well  served  area  can  benefit  from  Ranger  programs, 
festivals,  concerts,  etc. 

-  Create  a  limited-hours,  convenient  free-access,  "coupon"  or  other  program 
for  residents  to  ensure  affordable  access  to  the  Franklin  Park  Zoo,  which  abuts 
this  sub-district.  (MDC) 
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-  Initiate  long-term  urban  design  improvements  along  the  length  of  Columbia 
Road,  beginning  with  a  feasibility  assessment  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted's 
original  plan  for  a  tree-lined  boulevard.  While  existing  buildings  make  much  of 
the  original  plan  obsolete,  assess  whether  improvements  can  be  made  to  express 
the  spirit  of  the  plan.  (BTD,  BDPW,  BPRD,  BRA) 


Note:  BRA  consultants  Comunitas  and  the  Primary  Group  have  proposed  a 
linear  park  along  the  Conrail  line  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Quincy-Geneva 
sub-district  in  conjunction  with  transportation  improvements.  If  there  is 
community  support  for  this  idea,  it  should  be  explored  further.  However,  this 
idea  is  perhaps  an  appropriate  plan  for  the  early  21st  century  rather  than  for  the 
near  future,  as  it  would  be  expensive  to  implement  and  is  not  the  highest 
priority  for  either  the  sub-district  or  for  Roxbury's  open  spaces  in  general,  given 
the  need  for  capital  improvements  to  existing  facilities  (especially  school 
grounds),  the  need  to  develop  play  areas  in  conjunction  with  new  housing,  the 
need  for  more  indoor  facilities,  the  need  to  upgrade  the  public  realm  generally, 
and  the  need  for  increased  maintenance,  supervision  and  programming. 
However,  as  a  parallel  combined  transit  line  and  parkland  project  similar  to  the 
Southwest  Corridor  at  the  IPOD's  western  edge,  this  would  be  a  great  vision  to 
pursue  when  finer-grained  open  space  and  recreational  facility  improvements 
are  completed.  (These  comments  apply  only  to  the  concept  of  a  new  linear  park 
—  not  to  the  proposed  improved  rail  and  mass  transit  line,  which  would  indeed 
provide  badly  needed  transportation  access  to  downtown  Boston  for  residents 
of  this  and  other  neighborhoods.) 
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VI. 


Appendix 


Kosfoii 

Raymond  L.  Flynn,  Mayor 


CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ROXBURY 


In  19  8  6  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  embarked  on  a  five  year 
capital  improvements  plan  to  overhaul  the  open  space  system  in  Boston. 
In  Roxbury,  these  efforts  have  turned  around  the  usability  of  park 
facilities  to  significantly  contribute  to  the  economic  and  social 
stability  of  the  neighborhood.  Parks  Department  maintenance  crews  have 
succesfully  managed  the  upkeep  of  these  facilities  with  community 
support  from  Park  Partner  groups. 

Completed  Captital  Improvement  Projects  in  Roxbury  : 


Park 


Marcella 
Crawford 
Hannon 


Budget 
$327,000 
$142, 000 
$224,000 


Horatio  Harris   $20,000 


Malcolm  X 


$30,000 
$62,500 


Franklin  Park    $140,000 
Entrance  Parking. 


Carter 


$718,000 


Elm  Hill  Park    $30,000 
Little  Scobie    $215,000 


Improvements  including  general  renovation 

New  tot  lot,  BB  court,  Running  track. 

New  tot  lot,  Sodding,  minor  repairs. 

Renovated  tot  lot  and  BB  court. 

Passive  development,  Pruning,  benches. 

New  fencing,  BB  court. 
New  tot  lot. 

Development  of  passive  area 


Sodding,  2  Softball  and  Baseball  Diamonds 
Tennis  courts  and  New  tot  lot. 

Sodding,  New  trees,  General  upkeep. 

New  tot  lot,  Sodding,  BB  court, 
Picnic  benches,  Fencing  and  lighting. 


Franklin  Park    $1,200,000:  Rehabilitation  and  renovation 
Golf  Course 


Highland  Park    $20,000 
Master  Plan 


Childrens 
Beauford 
Lambert 
Thetford 


$145,000 
$62,500 
$80,500 
$80,500 


Document  has  been  circulated. 
Implementation  in  1989  and  1990 

Tot  lots 
and 
General  Renovation 


,p.2 


Lawrence  A.  Dwyer/Commissioner/Parks  and  Recreation  Department/1 010  Mass.  Ave. /Boston,  MA  021 18 
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Parks  Dept. /Roxbury 
p. 2 


Capital  Improvement  Projects  Budgeted  for  1990 


Park 


Budget 


Jeep  Jones  $450,000 
Orchard  Park  $349,000 
Laviscount  Plz.  $481,000 
Trotter  $250,000 

Marcella  Ph. II   $257,000 
$150,000 


Fieldhouse  at 
Marcella 

Fieldhouse  at 
Carter 

Highland  Park 

Cedar  Square 

Ceylon  Park 


Community  meetings  for  all  these 
projects  would  begin  in  Spring  1990 


$150,000 

$100,000 
$175,000 
On  Hold 


State  funded  (Was  budgeted  §  $711,000) 


Park  Partners  in  Roxbury  : 

Abbotsford  Street  Neighborhood  Association 

Boston  Titans  Athletic  Club 

Bird  Street  Youth  Center 

Carter  Playground  Assc,  Inc. 

Elm  Hill  Park  Improvement  Assc. 

Hawthorne  Youth  &  Community  Center,  Inc. 

Latin  American  Soccer 

Lena  Park  CDC-Orchard  Park 

Lenox  Camden  Task  Force  Neighborhood  House 

Roxbury  Action  Program,  Inc. 

Veterans  Benefits  Clearinghouse,  Inc. 


Facility 

Crawford 

Malcolm  X 

Ceylon 

Carter 

Elm  Hill 

Marcella 

Ceylon 

Orchard 

Ramsey 

Kitteredge 

Ramsey 
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ROXBURY  IPOD  SUBDISTRICTS 
AND  CENSUS  TRACTS 


SUBDISTRICT 
PARCEL  18  AREA 

LOWER  ROXBURY 

MADISON  PARK 
HIGHLAND  PARK 


TRACTS 

708 
806 

805 
709 
804 
710 

807 
805 

815 
816 
807 
8,14 


AMOUNT  OP  TRACT  IN  SUBDISTRICT 

1/3 
ALL 

3/5 
1/3 
1/4 
1/6 

1/2 

1/5 

1/2 
ALL 
1/4 
3/4 


DUDLEY  SQUARE 


MT.  PLEASANT 


HAMPTON-GEORGE 


SHIRLEY  EUSTIS 


QUI NCY -GENEVA 


SAV-MOR 


805 
807 
804 
817* 


804 
803 
802 

710 
804 
801 
802 

906 
801 
802 

905 
904 
913 
914 
903 
902 
901 

818 


1/5 
1/4 
1/4 
small  area/  not  included  here 
but  included  with  Wash  Park  N 

1/4 

ALL 
1/3 

1/6 
1/4 
1/3 
1/3 

ALL 
1/6 
1/3 

ALL 
ALL 
1/3 
1/2 
ALL 
ALL 
1/3 

ALL 
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WASH  PARK  N               817  ALL 

815  1/3 

819  1/4 

WASH    PARK    S                                    815  1/3 

819  3/4 
813  4/S 

820  ALL 

821  ALL 
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1POD    SUBDISTRICTS    &  CENSUS    TRACT    BOUNDARIES 
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-V  MAf»p 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs 
Department  of  Environmental  Management 


225  Friend  Street 
Boston 

Massachusetts  02114 
617-727-3160 
FAX  727-2630 


ROXBURY  HERITAGE  STATE  PARK: 


A  Vision  for  the  Future 


Division  of 
Planning  & 
Development 


In  1983/  Governor  Dukakis  began  working  with  people  who  live  and  work 
in  Roxbury  to  determine  how  best  to  create  new  economic  opportunity  for 
the  Community.  One  of  the  first  recommendations  was  the  establishment  of 
a  Roxbury  Heritage  State  Park.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Management  and  with  the  strong  support  of  the  Legislative 
Black  Caucus,  the  state  in  1984  committed  $4.6  million  as  a  first  phase 
of  funding  for  such  a  park. 

In  1984,  the  Governor  appointed  a  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  for 
the  RKSP.  This  Committee  has  worked  with  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Management,  other  state  and  city  agencies  to  develop  a  vision  and  blue- 
print for  RHSP. 

In  1987,  an  additional  $5.1  million  was  committed  by  the  state. 

The  overall  plan  seeks  to  nourish  and  build  on  the  rich  and  diverse 
history  of  Roxbury 's  people  and  land  -  a  history  that  spans  over  350  years. 

Initial  park  planning  efforts  have  focused  on  creating  a  distinct  park 
"core"  that  will  provide  the  park's  central  thematic  image.  From  that 
core  an  extensive  park  system  will  begin  to  radiate,  linking  institutions, 
businesses,  organizations  and  historic  features  through  interrelated  land- 
scape improvements,  preservation  efforts,  cultural  activities  and  inter- 
pretive exhibits.  This  will  be  a  multi-phased  effort  developing  over  the 
course  of  several  years. 

Phase  I  development  of  the  RHSP  will  focus  on: 

o  The  restoration  of  the  Dillaway-Thomas  House 

o  The  redevelopment  of  John  Eliot  Square 

o  The  establishment  of  the  RHSP  Orientation  Center 

o  The  establishment  of  a  community  interpretive  program. 

The  park's  open  space  will  provide  community  residents  with  job  opportuni- 
ties and  each  major  consultant  is  required  to  implement  a  program  to  involve 
youth  in  the  development  of  the  park. 

As  each  component  is  completed  and  opened  to  the  public,  it  will  be  staffed 
and  maintained  by  DEM  Park  rangers  and  interpreters. 
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